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THE ETHICAL PKOBLEM IN ANCIENT TIMES 

The liistory of ethio^ has, rt])arL fiom llu* light which it throws 
on pliilosophy in goiihral, nn interest peculiar lo itself. For, 
whilst nieta])h)siu)il tlu'nries aie uftou the work of men not 
in (*los(‘ contact with jnaotical life, the ethical theories of a 
plulo.soj)her, on the contrary, give nearly always an iii(*al 
interpretation of tfie custoins and moral sentiments of Ijis age. 

Moi-alists ar(‘ in a sense the h'gislatow of nations, for they 
in Trdth dictate laws to the nobler minds, whose ideal of 
conduct is not l«)nndeil hy the nairow limits of moiv legality. 
Ethical systems, no less than l<^al codes, have for their foun¬ 
dations, £js Plaio says, not rocks and oaks, hut the 
customs of. the state” (AVp. Hook VI11, Chapter II); and far 
moi-e^ clearly than philo 80 j)h\ or science, they reveal tf> us the 
character and 8j)irit of the na,tions to which they l>elong. T|;e 
histr^ry of hunuin scxjieties explains, and is in its turn explained 
by the history of ethics. 

. rVactical lAorality which is too ofU‘u igrw»red in the 
exposition of moral systems, as if it ^yere suhordinat© and a 
matter of detail, really possesses the same historical interest 
as theoi-etical ethics. It is in a way even more instructive, 
for it enaMe§ us to penetrate mbip deeply into the life and 
thought of pjst centuries. Practice has often Ixjen not only the 
starting pejint, hut perhaps also the detenniniug cause of moral 
theorjik Logic comes later to the supjKwt of morality and only 
to justify, by means reasoning, ideas which were or^nally 
simple intuitions. Moral truths gain cogency when they are 
presentee^ in the form of deductions,'and so afford each other 
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mutual support. Hence moral,teachers, who*are in any case 
arflcious to prove that their precepts are based on the authority^ 
of rejison, have grciiped their ideas systematically, thereby 
gratifying the human mind in its love of ordfer. 

If the doctrines of philosophers thus express in the most 
perfect form the moral conceptions of a people, they may lie 
taken at the same time as the measure of the progress* made by 
the human conscience iy the different a|;e8. Thus, in addition 
to their purely historical*interest, t^ese ethical doetrines h^ve a 
speculative interest of tlie Tiighest t)Fder, for they prove that 
conscience itself obeys the law of evolution. ^ 

XoverthelcHs, we must not fall into the common error of 
believing that even those theoretical spemdations, which to the 
iiitelligence have l)een most convincing have changed the« 
customary morality of a people. For men's hearts are not 
traiisfornuMl by spee.ulative doctrines, not even by those that 
bring unist conviction to their mimls. If* conscience changes 
it is only by a slow and gradual progresg.^ Nor is this pro¬ 
gress iniiform and continuous. The deN'iations in its course 
give evidence of th<? diversity of the mimls in which^ at 
different times and in many different ways, it has* wen 
actualized. 

Ethicdl Notuyiis of Fre-philo.wphio Hums. 

Kthical thought began to manifest iUelf at the earliest 
peiiod of the existence of human, socrieties, and found ej^pres- 
sion both in the works of law'-givers and of pocts^ vVrising 
out of n*ilecti(»ns which not pnly great events ffut.alsy 
tlie ordinary accidents of life nnjst suggest to all men, 
moral science took at first the fonii of an entirely practical 
teaching. In • (ireeoo its first expositors iwere: Homer, in 
whoso pictures of real life Horace professes to find a lofty 
morality {Ejmfh's, 1, 2), Hesiotl (TForA'-s and Eays), the gnomic 
poets, Solon, Theognis, and, the seven sages whose very names 
are uncertain. 

Ethics in Homer appeai-s as the courage and tender¬ 
ness of Achilles, the perseverance of Ulysses, the fiddity of 
I'enelope, the punishment of !Paris in t'lie Iliad, and of the 
suitors in the Odyssey. With Hesiod moral refiection pmper 
liegins to appear, hut it is still * feeble, and onjy shows 
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itself *in connection with the. poet’s individual experiences.* 
was thinking of his quarrels with his brother when 
he wrote, tl^re are two kinds of coiiftests, one is odious 
and repreliensible, for example lawsuits and trials, the 
other is • noble and salutary, 8udi« is the emulation of 
artists and artisans.” The fable of the nightingale and the 
hawk was "^suggested to him by all he had suffereil through the 
’ injustice of kings. , • 

of the pdbnis written hotweep the ninth century (the 
supposed time of Hesiod) aiul the sixth, only a few fragments 
h{^ve come down to us. The seven sages wifte not philosophera, 
but practical men who endeav^jured to inculcate and popularize 
moral ideas by means of short maxims and familiar discourses. 
•They made no atUiinjf^ at argument or discussion, being con¬ 
tent to set forth clearly Itniths that wore siqqMiscd to he either 
self-evident or based on some divine authority. The gnomic 
poets, Solon and Phocylides, likewisti expressed in their moral 
reflections the results of human experience: the dangers of 
violence, the necessity of moderation in private as in public life, 
and gojforth. 

The Naturalism of Demmritits. Mystic Morality of the Pylha- 
gorcaris. T/be Sophists ; Nature Opposed to Law. 

Heraclitus ahd llemocritus were the first philosophers to set 
h)rth ethietd notions as the logical consequences of a philoso¬ 
phical# theor}\ Heraclitus, w'hile teaching that everything is 
. in a state al flux and tluit nhthiug endures, counsels man to 
suhmk. to tlie iTniversal •order«of things, and t<j let himself be 
gently borne along With the unceasing flow oS phenomena. 

JJemocritus derives from sensuous principles the morayty of 
an intelligent self-iftterest. *He regards* liaj)pir!ess as the end 
of life, hut he makes it consist in gOod health, good humour, 
and peace of mind, and thus makps temperance its necessary 
condition. • • 

The greateiA moral teachers amongst pre-Socratic philosophers 
were the Pythagoreans. It is difficult to detemihie jirwisely the 
connecl^ou between thqjir practical and their speculative philo¬ 
sophy, but the general tendency of* their morality was mystic. 
The* Pythagoreans taught that fniman. life is in God’s hands, 
and consequently they condemned suicide as an act of impiety. 
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it was not by describing, its delights that they sought to^. 
reconcile man to life; on the contrary, they maintained thajt 
it would be well foJ the soul to be delivered f]p)ni the piison- 
house (jf the body, but she must respect God's commands, and 
remain on earth to expi{*t6 tlie sins of a fonner life. ' It would 
seem that for them the renunciation of happiness is the 
necessary condition of virtue. Temperance is the contest 
waged by the rational ^oul against the j)assion8. The idea of 
Justice is»expressed by the stem law of retaliatioiT, and to define 
it the Pythagoreans use an untransla'table term, avrnrevovBog, 
—“ to suffer from hnother that which one has done to hpj».” 
Friendship, for the Pythagoreans, was a manly ^’irtue, free from 
all weakness, "We should help others to take up their 
burdens,” they said, " but we must carry them in their 
stead.” In the rules of tlie community at C’rotona, tlie 
asceticism of their teaching is still more marked. Pythagoras 
anticipated all tlie notions of the founders of numastic orders. 
The community of goods, celibacy, the rul% of silence, i)rayer, 
hymns sung in cornnmn, and self-examination, are all enjoined ■ 
by him. 

" Let not thine eyelids yield to slumber, till thou hast submitted to thy 
ivason all the actions of the day. ‘ In what have I failed ? What have I 
done/ Of what is commanded, l^avu I omitted aught P Having thus 
reviewed the first of thine actions, con.sider them ^11 bne*by one in the 
same way, and if thou hast done wrong, humble thyself. •If thou hast 
done well, rejoice ” {Golden Sayings). , 

The infiucnce of this aiistorS morality of Pythajjoras was 
destined to last long. Its traces particiflarly visible in 
Platonism. ^ In Pythagoreanism there a^pea|« for the first 
time ^he great conception of asceticism, which, broadly speaking* 
consists in sacrificing Ihe natural lo the nidral. 

In connection with this doctrine we may discuss a view 
which was more in accordance with the Greek spirit, and 
which found about the sfLme time its first expt)nents in the 
Sophists—that of Naturalism, In ethics, as iff polities, tho 
starting point eff the Sophists was the fundamental distinction 
made by them between nature and custom *(0€flriy). 

From this principle was derived their theory of Law (vo/uoy). 
The antithesis between natural and conventional lawif, so 
eloquently set forth by Hippias (Plato, Protag, 337 e) was adopted 
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^and expressed in similar teruis^ by all the Sophists. Each,* 
t^owever, interprets it in his own way. For ‘ Nature ’ is olle 
of the vaguest of terms, and the Sophists did not ’define it. 
But, beyoncf doubt* its truest meaning is that which was given 
to it latar by Socrates and the Ste^a, namely, reason; and 
this seems to have been the way in wliich Protagoras already 
understood it, when he. said that Nature has given to all men 
’ the knowledge of whaj; is just {SUt}) jind of what is unjust 
(dd/KOf), and •when he inal^s monil justice thus founded on 
Nature, the basis of political justice {Protagoras, 322 a-c). 

■ i^cidamiis and Lycophron seem also to iiae the word in that 
sense, when they denounce as contrary to nature—the former 
the difference made by the laws between tlie freeman and the 
•slave, the latter the ^ystinction drawn by prejudice between 
the different classes of citizens. Thus the l.«aw (i/oVo?), in so 
far as it is opposed to Natiire (ipva-K), is unjust and contrary 
to reason, and in so far as it is derived from and in accordance 
with Nature, it is expression of reason itself. 

But the Sophists did not believe in the validity of Keasoii, 
andyf the inastiCrs did not deliberately pi%ach immorjility, their 
disciples were more bold. The speech which Plato puts into 
the mouth of (lallicles {Gorgim, 482 c) shows what the result 
wmild l>e if this antithesis of Nature to custom wore logically 
carried out! ft il the will of jJature that the strong should 
rule over the weak. The man who had the intelligence to 
despise the conventional justice instituted by men, and the 
courage to/lefy them, would on his part seek to feel the recklcffs 
jey of life, to*taste of,all life’s pleasures;^ confiding in his 
strength, which would make him feared by others, he would 
give full rein to his passions, and would alwliys find the 
means of indulging*them, ft is in thisnvay, tlmt from time to 
time, in the midst of society, life according to Nature is 
realized in a few exceptional liein^s. The natural Tjiws also 
apply to the State, in a more general if less obvious way. 
Civil Law, according to Callicles, may be redheed tr) the will of 
the stronget, and according to Thrasymachus (Plato, Rep. 1,338a) 
to the Vill of the Eulers. As for that purely human justice 
which forbids violence, it is a "mere convention, a prejudice 
fostered by the weak, whose interest it serves: to Slxaiov koi 
TO aior^w ov (pva-ei aWa voptfi. 
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The Sophists were always, ready to assign a conventional 
ofigiii to every kind of institution. Thus, their disciple Oritia» 
discerned in the l)e4ief in the Gods a successful artifice^ em¬ 
ployed by legislators in order that fear might prevent, or that 
remorse might disclose,,secret crimes which would‘Otherwise 
go unpunished. Such a free interpretation of political and 
religious notions was at that time both daring anil original. 
Tt was a remarkable innovation in tlie, world of thought that 
the law, tp which in the beginning«all nations ascflribed a sacred 
character, should be reduced to theltfvel of a natural fact. 

The revolutions «dn Greece had taught their lesson. Tte 
different forms of Goveniment, which men had seen alternately 
establisl)e<l by violence and by violence overthrown, had lost 
all prestige; and now philosophy, witl^*its independent criti¬ 
cism, finished the work of making them appear contemptible. 
IfTifortunately, the Sophists were inclined to exaggerate the 
artificial character of laws anil institutions. That they should 
be regarded as a human, and con8equentl)viin])erfect product, 
was (fliough, without further representing them as merely 
arbitrary, the re8idt*of caprice or of a blind force. JTq see 
nothing in the Laws exce])t the iii\’entions of Legislators, to 
ignore the natural Ijasis on which they rest, was to be blind 
to the order which rules among human affaire. To leave to 
the established laws no raimn d'Hre beyond tlfe f^t of their 
existence, was to dcpiive them further of authority and to 
justify beforehand those acts of violence whicli change for 
jJ[)od 01 ’ evil the character of a state. Thus for all. their bold 
attacks on prejudice, the moral* teaeWng of the Sopliists was 
itself a reflection of the opinions of an age, hi which the respect 
for law had* lieen weakened by the melancholy spectacle of 
successive revohitions. • 

Socrates: Practical Morality; The Temhiruy of Virtue. 

For the Sophists, the tttiching of Wisdom hai^ been merely 
an honourable and lucrative profession.** For SiJcrates, it was 
the fulfilment of* a duty to his country, and of a divine mission. 
He devoted himself /o the moral instryction of the ybuth of 
Athens, and, unlike the Sophists, he never thought of procuring 
for himself a brilliant position. On the contrary, in order 
that he might the better take upon himself the care of souls. 
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he cfeased to eccupy himself with his affairs, aiid gave n» 
^thought to any concern of his own (Plato, Apohgy^ 23*6). 
His, preaching was enforced by the example of his life, of his 
private viftuSs find political courage. In truth, his great 
reputation for virtue was 'needed if the militant ardour 
arid indiscretions of his zeal were to tie forgiven him. 

Socrates adopted peculiar method of instniction which 
reflects a curious feature in Athenian ]ife. The Greeks, whose 
private life was led in tfie jnarket plahe, under the public gaze, 
allowed their philosophers to take a liberty which seems 
giirprising to us,—that of clioosing as a,text for their moral 
lessons, the actions and conduct of any private individual 
among them. Socrates was the first to exercise this kind of 
moral censorship. lie tells us himself that he was to all the 
citizens like a father or an elder brotlier, exhorting them to 
virtue (Plato, ApoL 31). We find him as virtue’s true 
“ agent ” intcrveiiiiTg with his advice in the intimate coneeins 
of ])rivate individpajs. He helps the young men, Glaueou and 
(Jliarmides, in the choice of a profession (Xen. Metm III, fl 
and 7); he reconciles two brothers, Cha^ftsphon and (Jhmrecrates, 
who *liad quarrelled (Ibid., TI, 3); he advises Aristarchus, 
weighed down by his numerous relations, to escape from his 
embarrassments by taking to work (Ibid. II, 7); filled with a 
touching luteresi in humble folk, ho exhorts Diodorus to give 
help to Herraogenes in his poverty (Ibid. II, 10); and again, 
EutUerus is persuaded by him to accept the honourable yoke of 
domestic,service, so that hi« old age may be sheltered frem 
,W’aikt (Ibid. Jl, 8). Jii a jvord, wherever there is a good 
action to be done or good counsel needed, there Socrates is 
always to be* found. ^ • 

In the process »f giving moral advice Socrates, incidelitally— 
if one may so express it—arrived at certain truths outside the 
compass of his theoretical scheme. We may not be able to 
find in Ids philosophy precepts contlemning slavery or the sub¬ 
jection of women, but, with regard to the* latter, he certainly 
taught tlmt they should be treated with resi)ect. In woman, 
he hiJnours the mother and the wife. He makes gratitude the 
basis of filial piety, and exhoft^ his son Lamprocles to bear 
with Xanthippe’s trying temper, rememl)ering the devoted care 
which she bestowed on him in his childhood (Mem. II, 2). 
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< In conjugal life he regards woman as the equal of man.* He 
mftde no distinction between tfiem except such as springs from^ 
the different tasks gn a concern that is common. To pan 
belongs outdoor work, to women the care of All mtJiin, and the 
supervision of the house ^Xen. CEton. 1, 7). Good order in the 
household will of itself secure the kind treatment of slaws. 
The mistress of the house, of whom Socrates gives us an 
ideal portrait herself takes ^ care of the slaves 

when the)^ are ill, prefe'iring this Jiask in fact to any other, 
liecaiise thereby she insures devoted servants (Ibid.) Socrates 
makes the position i>f the slave altogether honourable, wher^ 
he declares that lie res]iects him for his services, and when lie 
})oiiits out to free men, who can only “eat and sleep,” that 
they should take example by the slaves^.whose labour brings 
ease and comfort to their employers (Mem. IT, 7). 

Such pi-eccpts, although they appeared in the modest form 
of })ractical advice merely, had nevertheless*a very lofty import, 
ami in oriler rightly to estimate their value, ^ve must also liear 
in mind* that they were at that time (piite new. 

Theoretical Morals : Virtue, Kuovledge, and Ifajtpilu'ss 
identicMl. 

Notwithstanding all this, Socrates would scarcely deserve 
the title of philosopher if he liad done no Ino^e tlian teach 
virtue in Athens; but, in fact, the noble thoughts oomomnicated 
by his word formed in his mind coherent system. Socrates 
has rightly been called the foundoB of Moral Science, ^or all his 
logical precepts (his ypwdi a-eauTQv, iroj^y, maieuiic, etd) have, 
significance only wljen applied to practical life. His belief in 
his own missidn led him to declare that virtue w'as knowledge, 
and could therefore be taught (rlalRj, Protag^. When he said 
that virtue was knowledge, it was not the commonplace truth 
that it is necessary to think correctly in order to act well that 
Socrates announced. What lie meant was, that.one cannot 
separate knowledg<?from action, because,he who neally knows 
the good understands also that it is his interest to do it, con¬ 
sequently he cannot cjb otherwise than choose it. The will 
cannot go against reason, and.When it is enlightened it always 
makes for the good. Its weaknesses and faults ^e nothing 
but eiTors of the intelligence. This follows necessa^ly from 
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another principle, namely, that the interests of individuals 
,always coincide with tlie general good. For with Socrates the 
good 18 neither pleasure as Aristippus uiuierstood it {Mem. II, 
1), nor wh'at it nJight please any casual individual to call the 
good, such as wealth or honour. It is that which is esteemed 
by all men without exception, that which all men agree in 
proclaiming fair and good, KokoKayaQov, and which is so in fact 
universally and at all J;imes,—as are temperance and justice. 

^Tow the good thus und^fi-stood^is the supremely useful; for 
whilst the value of riches^ for instance, ilepends on the use that 
is^made of them, and they may coiisequeijitly be as hannful to 
one as they are useful to another, justice, on the contrary, is in 
itself of so gretit a worth that its possession is always and 
necessarily a good. Tlie man that is gnided by his own inku-est 
must’always choose the (lood, or virtue, and wlioever first com¬ 
mitted the error and the crime of sepai-ating the Good from the 
Useful is consigned* by Socrates to the infernal gods. 

The good beii^ identical with the useful, it follows that 
happiness is tlm end of virtue. But ha}>pinesH is itself 
ref^ucihle to virtue, and finds in virtue* its immediate realiza¬ 
tion. For, according to Socrates, reason makes us despise 
external goods, the signs of the uncertaiTi favour of fortune 
or of the gods {evrv^ia). Eeason conceives happiness (evTcpu^la) 
as a hol^ joy, •which implies* the renunciation of common 
<lelight8. • In this high sense of the term it may l)e truly 
said* that happiness docs .not deceive the hopes of those 
who put, their trust in it,* and make themselves worthy* to 
•enjew if. 

The means of attaining a happy life are jihe virtues, and the 
viftuea are in their turn different kinds of kiiowfedge. But the 
virtue par excellerwe is wisetem, or the general knowledge of the 
Oood, while the other virtues are parts of wisdom, each being 
the special knowledge of a particular kind of good. Thus, 
temperance •is knowledge of the 4irue good, as distinguished 
from the false good which men call pleasufe; courage consists 
in the just appreciation of merely apparent avils, such as sick¬ 
ness 5r death, which ^ are not to be feftjred, and of true evils, 
such as injustice, which shoulcf be shunned; finally, justice is 
knowledge of that which is piermitted or forbidden by human 
•or divina law. 
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• If happiness and virtue are^ one, and if, in consequence, no 
onS is voluntarily evil, it is because the good has for man a, 
power divine. Henoe the good has its origin in reason, /ind 
not, as the Sophists said, in convention. Thlre are'two kinds 

of laws, the written and the unwritten. • 

• 

•'“But are you aware, Hippias,’ asks Socrates, ‘that there are un¬ 
written laws?’ ‘You moan th<»se,’ asked Hippias, ‘that a/e in force 
about the same points evesywhere?’ ‘Can you adiriu then that men 
made those laws ? ’ ‘ IIow cbuld they,’ Sj>.id Hippias, * when they could 
not all meet together, and do not all speak the same language ?’ ‘ Whom, 
then, do you suppose to have made those laws?’ ‘1 believe,’ said he, 

• that it was the gods wfio made those laws for men, for among all nteil 
the first law is to x’espect the gods ’ ” {Mem. IV, 4). 

The distinctive (diaracteristic of the uqwritten laws is that 
they are universal, divinely instituted, and, as Socrates adds, 
that they carry with them their own sanction. 

“M’hose who violate the laws made by the gods incur punishment which 
it is by no means poasible for them to eacajje . . . i^any transgressors of 
laws made by men escajxe punishment, some by coneealment, others by 
open violence ” {Ibid.). • 

• • 

Thus, to the distinction, which had been established by the 
Sophists, between natural and positivt; laws, Socrates gave a 
new, and, at the same time, ^a more rational and accurate 
meaning. And, wliile the Sophists only ainfbd 1a,t ’destroying 
the authority of the laws, Socrates restored and strtjngthened 
it by tinding in tlie unwritten lawe the sourfce of the wiitten 
laA's, and by making these participate in the sanctity an<l 
majesty of the divine nuxdel of which tiiey are, fti his opinion,* 
an imperfect image.(6Vi^o). ' 

Plato: The ; Their Piiflici^yk in^ Wisdom ; Their 

Unity in Justice. 

Plato adopted the ethical conceptions of Socrates, but as 
was always his way, he gayie them a wider significance and a. 
now authority by l^iugiiig to light the metaphysiccl principles 
which were implied in them. He distinguishes three parts in 
the soul, and assigns tft each a special function and a special 
excellence. Appetite (e-ridw/x/ft), which "has to be regulated 
and restrained, only gives rise t(J a negative virtue, temperatice. 
The spirited passion (dv/idy), being enlisted in the §prvice of 
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virtue, becomes courage. Finally, Reason (voyj), when true to 
herself, takes the name of wisdom. * 

Jf, on the^one hand, the desires and needs of the body must 
be satisfied to tlie extent necessary for its preservation, they 
should,*on the other hand, lie fouglij; against as an obstacle to 
divine life, and, more especially, to the attainment of truth. 
In the highest and most philosophic sense, temperance is, for 
Plato, the renunciatiqji of pleasure and the release of the soul 
from the bddy {\(apia-ixou ctw/auto?, Phaedo, 67 d). 

Plato describes it in’ihystical L'uiguage as “the practice of 
,(l>’mg.” . 

Appetite (ewt^v/a/a), which is lawless and ))lind, can be 
conipiered only by setting against it tlie spirited passion 
which, of its own iiypnlse, makes for the good. Courage thus 
completes the work of temperance; one is the struggle against 
pain, while the crther consists in resisting the soft seductions 
of pleasure. Both are essential elements of wisdom. By 
delivering the s^ul from the fetters of desire which biml her 
to the body, these virtues restore her to herself, and to that 
(jt^templation of true Being, of the (jfbcjd, which for Plato, as 
for Aristotle, is the 8ii])reme end of moral life. Wisdom is 
not only first among the virt\ies, it is also the principle of 
them all. 

• • * 

“Tlien all but the philosophctw ai'e courageous from fear, and because 
they are alraid ; and yet that a man should be courageous from fear, and 
because he i.s a cowai'd, is surely a strange thing. . . . And ai‘e not the 
temperate exactly in the same t:ase ? They are temperate because they 
aroaintemperate, which nyght set^m to be a contradiction, but is neverthe¬ 
less the sort of thing that happens with this slavish temperance. For 
there are pleashres which they are afraid of losing, and in their desire to 
keep them they abstain from ^ome pleasures because they are overcome 
by others. . . . "Yet the exchange of one fear or pleasure or pain for 
another fear or pleasure or pain, and of the greater for the less, as if they 
were coins, is not the exchange of vy'tue. O my dear Simmias, is there 
not one true* coin for which all things sought to exchange ?—and that is 
wisdom; and only in exchange for this, and iit company with this, is 
anything truly bought or sold, whether courage or temiierance or justice. 
Andds not all true virtue the companion of \tisdom, no matter what fears 
or pleasures, or other similar gooda or evils luay or may not attend her ? 
But the virtue which is made up of* these goods, when they are severed 
from wisdom and exchanged with one another, is a shadow of virtue only, 
nor is there any freedom or health or truth in her ” (P/iaedo, 68 d). 
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• Thus the virtues owe theh' v§,lue to the principle of wisdom 
froih which tliey flow. Plato’s contemptuous disparagement , 
of interested virtue seems to offer an anticij)ator^ criticism, of 
Epicureanism. * 

The different virtues, tl^erefore, 'are all inspired by the same 
spirit of wisdom, and all participate in the same idea of the 
Oo(m1. liesides their unity of origin, their end is fdso one, 
whicli they pursue in (jorninon, and of w|;^ich their harmonious 
activity is t.he realization.* Fpr altlicugli each of flliese virtues 
has an absolute value, and is an enif in itself, the particular 
ends, named (Jourage,iTem}>erance, Wisflom, have nevertheless, 
their place by relation to a still higher end, which is Justice. 
l>y flusticp is meant, iji J’latonic language, an internal virtue, 
the peiw'e or lianiiony established in tIie^€oul liy the nde of 
refison. 

The virtues, therefore, are not isolated, but one and whole. 
We lun e already seen that courage and tem'perance are sisters, 
being both the daughters of wisdom; these sisters, we may add, 
go hand <n hand. Plato shows clearly the unity of the moral 
life, when he makes the*law that governs the intellect extend ,to 
the w’ill, and when he further introduces a dialectic of the pas- 
sicnLs, and a hierarchy of the virtues. In one sense, temperance 
and courage arc merely relative virtues, foi-, in purifying the soul 
from passion, they only prepare it for wisdom, ^vhifch alone has 
absolute value. Here Plato seems almost to draw the same 
distinction Ijctween the ])ractical ami the contein])lative lifei, as 
that made later by Aristotle. Hut according to Pl^to these 
two lives are in reality only one. .Whilif it ascortds from wie • 
degree to another, vii tue at the same time preserves the unity 
of a moveinenf that is continuous; under all the varietv of 
names, it is always the fftime impulsb which oarries us towards 
the Good. 

Transition from justice as Jbhe virtue of an individual, to 
justice considered as a social*virtue, is suggested by*the nature 
of things. The la\^ which rules the miftrial relaUion of the 
faculties of the soul also regulates the relations of men to one 
another and of citizen^ within the state. ^ Reason, whicll, in 
the state, is represented by its. rulers, controls the passions and 
the lower appetites, which are in tuni represented, the former 
by the soldiers, the latter by the artizans and labourers. 
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Each class, having in the state its special function, has also i^s 
0 special virtue, and so Platcj, speaking of the state as he would 
of«the citizen, calls it wise, courageousb temperate, and just 
IV,’'Oliap.''VI). Politics with him were thus merely 
Ethics on a larger scale. o ^ 

The social virtues, on the other hand, depend on individual 
morality: in order to live in peace and harmony with his. 
fellows, the individual has only to nitike harmony rule in his 
own soul. * Virtue is in no sense merely a personal thing: its 
object is the Good in itself. To attain virtue is, therefore, not 
.merely to pursue one’s private perfecticjn, or a good that is 
relative to one’s particular nature, as Aristotle says afterwards 
(oiKetov epyov) ; it is to make the universal end one's own end,, 
and thus to join in the harmonious unity of rational wills. 
3’he whole theory of special virtues rests upon the conception 
of an absolute Good. It is l)ecause the Good has an absolute 
value, that we must always practise it, at whatever cost to our 
love of ourselve^ or our hatred of others. Justice consists, 
not as the old maxims said, in doing good to one’s? friends, 
and evil to one’s enemies, but in doiiij^ good to all men with¬ 
out Histinotion. “ Injustice is always an evil ” (Crito, 49 a) 
Thus Plato enjoins the forgiveness of injuries. His precepts, 
are in the very terms of Christian charity; )jut they were not 
inspired l.ty*thef same spirit, for he puts them forward as a 
metaphysical deduction, as the sublime result of intellectual 
insight, rather than of an ijnpulse of the heart. 

^ TAf> Svprepte Good ami its Constituents ; Tleamrc and Know¬ 
ledge ; Virtue am} Happiness; Expiation. 

With Plato, arf with all the ancients, the object of Ethica 
was the determination and explication of the nature of the 
Supreme Good, or “ Summum Bonum” that is to say of the 
good that is self-sufficient (avrapiceia). “ Is the good sufficient ? ” 
asks Sooraites, in the Fkilehus (£0). “ Yes, certainly,” says 

Protarchusf “and in a degree suipassing all other things.” 
Among the things that men call good, .which is it tliat 
fullifc the condition of supreme good^ Is it pleasure ? No, 
for pleasure derives its valu^,. not from itself, but from its 
union with mind. Pleasure would be nothing did we not 
perceive it when it arises, recall it in thought after it has 
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disappeared and anticipate it ^fore it comes.* Pleasnre'has 
value, only because it is given with consciousness, with memory 
and reflection, in a v^ord with mind. Moreover, we mak^ a 
distinction l)etween pleasures that are real and pleasuihs that are 
false, and as the mind is the only judge of truth, pleasure from 
this point of view also, depends on knowledge. Thus pleasure 
is indeed a good, but a relative, a sulK)rdipate good, in* no way 
•deserving of tlm title of feluprenie Good (J^hilebm, 2\b et pass.). 
Is knowle<lge, then, the (7ood^ seeing^ that to it plbasure owes 
its worth ? * ‘ 

“1 want to know,” asks Socrates, “whether any one of us woul^» 
■consent to live, having wisdom and mind and knowledge and memory 
-of all things, but having no sense of pleasure or pain, and wholly 
nnaliected by these and the like feelings?” 21 fl). 

This simple (piestion is substantially the same as that which 
is presented in dramatic form in the poem of Faust, and the 
answer given by Plato harmonizes also with Goethe’s c.on- 
.ceptiou. Wisdom is not the gf)od, and the l^e of thought is 
not hapiHiujss. Still, as pleasure and knowledge are the only 
goo<ls we know, the stipreme good, if it exists, must Ijc in 
them; and as it cannot be in either of them, tfiken separately, 
it follows that it must he in the union of both. The Good 
therefore is a mixture; it is fed from two sources, “ And 
here are two fountains which are flowing att our side; one, 
wliich is pleasure, may be likened to a fountain of honey: the 
•other, wisdom, a sober dranglit in wjiich no wine mingles, i% of 
water, unpleasant l)ut healthful ” (Ibid. 61c). , 

In the mixture of whicli the*Good^i8 composed ^1 the 
•sciences are incliulet^, for they are all good, thougli in different 
•degrees; between pleasures, on the other hand, a choice lias to 
.be ma<le, for only the pleasures thift are true and pure can 
•enter into the composition of the Good, Thus Plato does not 
.admit that simplification of etlncs by which the Supreme Good 
is reduced to a single priaciple, whether this principle be 
•contemplation, as with Aristotle, or common pleasure, as with 
,tlie Cyreuaics. For Plato, the Supreme Good is a mixture in 
proper proportions of p^basure and wisdom. • 

The notion expressed by the “ancients in the term Supreme 
'Good is also complex in another sense, and made up of elements 
which were later considered to be heterogeneous, namely., Virtue 
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and Happiness.. What, then, is virtue ? What is happiness I 

' And how was their relation to one another conceived by Plato? 
♦ * 

Virtue, as the Pythagoreans had already said, is “ the being 
made like itrUb God ” (o/aotWi? 0 «jd) ; and God is the One, or 
the Good, in contrast to matter, wldch is the principle of the 
many, or the evil. To be like unto ftod is to escape from the 
material or sensible world, which is of necessity the abode of 
evil, and to take llight towards the world of Ideas (Theaetetiis, 
176 a). In- the less obscure language of psychology, this 
metaphysical definition meiins that virtue, that flight towards 
the region of things eternal i^yyn), is detachment from sense 
and the cultivation of reason (Fhaedo). Moreover, as is 
the One, virtue, or imitation of God is a kind of participation 

> in the divine Unity. ^ No doubt, man, inasmuch as he consists 
of a l)ody composed ol^ many elements and of a soul possessed 
of many faculties, cannot become one; but, in so far as he 
keeps his body subject to his soul, and the faculties of his soul 
subject to his r€»flon, he realizes such unity as his nature 
admits of,—a unity, that is, made up of divers elements, and 
wliich manifests itself in the midst of iiAdtiplicity. And thus 
Plato hould say, following another Pythagorean maxim, “ Virtue 
is a harmony, and the wise man is a musician.” 

Virtue brings happiness in its train (Rep. I, 354 a), because 
virtue is the* natural good of *the soul. The just man is 
always happy. No doubt he is exposed to the blows of 
fortiyie—^he may be 8hame|ully treated by his friends; ho 
may, as the victim of a blind hatred or of a base betrayal, be 
fragged* to prison and ^scourged; he may fiml an end to his 
sufferings in death at the stake; but “ strapped of everthing 
except Justice*” ho still possesses true happiness (Rep. 362 a). 
For it is when viytue is subjected to hiptiiliating insults tliat 
she emerges, not only worthy of all veneration, biit triumphant. 
And as the just man is happy^ even on the cross, so the 
tyrant is miserable and hateful, e^ien on his throne or in the 
midstr of delrights. ^ 

From tlie connection established by Plato between virtue 
and the Happy Life, there follows, 'as a conse(pience, a 
doctrine which appears to us* startling, and not at all in 
harmony with the Greek spirit: the rehabilitation, and, as it 
^ere, thei vindication of pain. 
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• Our moral offences cannot of themselves Jbe blotted^ out. 
Orily by suffering punishment can we atone for them. And frorn^ 
this idea that expiation is necessary, follows that of suffering 
as .fustified. Pain is not an evil; the greatestSf ill fc\dls, on the 
contrary, would be not to suffei' the punishment oiip offences 
deserve; and hence, far from fearing punishment, we should 
desire it and even seek it. If we have, a friend who is guilty 
of a crime, our love fvr him commands us to drag him by 
force before the tribunal' to denounce him before‘the Judge, to 
demand and obtain ‘ his condemnation.' We must see that he 
pays the penalty o£ his crime, and that in this way he is 
reconciled to the Good. And with still more reason we 
should exerci.se the utmost severity in dealing with ourselves. 

“And if he, or any one about whom he carei^/does wrong, he ought of ^ 
hiH own account to go whei-e he will be inunediately puniahed ; he will 
run to the judge as he would to the physician. . . . He should even 
force himself and others not to shrink, but witli closed eyes, like 
ln*ave men, t(» let the physician operate with knife or searing ii’oii, not 
regarding the pain, in the hope of attaining the goo4 and the honourable. 
Let him who has done ^bings worthy of stripes allow himself to be 
scoui'ged, if of bonds to be bound, if of a fine to be fined, if of exi^e to be 
exiled, if of death to die, himself being the hrst to accuse himself and his 
own relations, and using rhetoiic to this end, that hLs and their unjust 
a(^tions may be made manifest, and that they themselves may be delivered 
from injustice, which is the greatest evil. Then, P^)lus^ rhetoric would 
indeed l)e useful ” (Gitrgitu^ 480). ^ 

How did so novel a theory suggest itself to Plato? It 
wuuld seem that tlie philosophy-, iu giving to it an ethical 
meaning, had purilied and refined the Jdea of oKpiatidn ^yhicli 
plays so important, a “jiart in Greek mythology {e.g. the legends 
of Oedipus, Orestes, Nemesis), and that out of a‘gross supersti¬ 
tion he had brought forth the Christian doctrine of expiation 
by suffering. 

When he rei)re8ented the -relation of virtue and happi¬ 
ness as necessary, Plato*did not mean that tthis relation 
is to be established some day in another^life. He held that 
it must always be, and that it therefore exists actually, at the 
present moment. MjJreover, even if the good man weresto re¬ 
gard faith in a futui-e life as only a “splendid possibility” (xaAw 
kIpSwoh) he would still, like Socrates, face death in a calm, serene 
spirit, without murmuring against either justice or the gods. ' 
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AnelotU ; Thfi Moved Law ; Virtue and Happinm; The* 
*V%Hue8; JuMiee and Friendship ; The Contemplaiive Life, 

“Indubitably, i^jiato the Athenian was*a true Greek, but 
added to, and mixed with the .national qualities so conspicuous 
in him, thhre was, one might almost shy, something Christian in 
his manner of thinking and speaking. Aristotle, on the other 
hand, represents with singular exactness the genius of ancient 
Greeqe. No other moralist has givej! us an ideal picture, 
drawn from life, in which •what ie most profound and most 
enduring in the Greek mind is so happily expressed ” (011^- 
Lajjrune, Morale d'Aristote, pp. 67-69). Thrfidea of moderation, 
of harmonious activity, of happiness through reason {Kara rov 
opBov \6you), of fitness, and of beauty (to koKov), prevail 
throughout all Aristotle’s speculations on the moral life. 

Practical reason (<^po'w?(rtj) differs from wisdom ((To<f>la). 
Ethical questions do not admit of mathematical exact¬ 
ness. We must not expect equal accuracy in all branches 
of knowledge, to y^p nKpi^e^ ofioim iv dvacri roh Xoyois 
eTTi^^r/jreoi/ (1094, li. 12), but only to the extent the subject 
studied^ admits of: Trexm^cu^iei/ow yap ea-riv ein rotrovrov 
roKpi^h eiril^tiTelv koQ' cKurrov yevos e^’ otrov ij rov irpayiaaro? 
(f)v(ri9 eTTiSe^erai” (24). In short, what Aristotle says con¬ 
cerning equity as contrasted witt justice, would apply to the 
whole of his iSthifts, The rule of what is indetenninate must 
itself be indeterminate, rov yap aopla-rov a6pt<rro9 koI o xavdov 
ecrriv ^Nic. Fthics, Bk. V, Ch. *10). 

•Accoi'ding to ATistotle, ejj^perienee of life and practice in doing good 
actions produce in the aoul as it were an eye which is. able at first sight to 
perceive and discern the true principles by which our conduct should be 
governed, the good or evil in any pase. We shoyld follow these intuitions 
of our inner life with*the same confidence as the principles of science. 

“ And on this account we ought to pay the same respect to the undemon¬ 
strated assertions and opinions of perspns of age and experience and 
prudence, as to Idieir demonstrations” {FiefEthics, Bk. VI, Chap. 11). 

• • 

Aristotle, coustantly repeats that the virtuQus man is the 
rule and measure of the Good (d tnrovBaio^ xavm kou perpov). 
And rule is univei^al as wel> as particular, for in the case 
of the virtuous man it is not opinion that decides, but right 
reason realized and living in him. Being truly man, he is 

II. B 
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pleased with what ought to please him, he distinguishes 
clearly the good from the evil*, he is the rule and measure c^< 
things. ^ 

Experience and practical reasipn show ue thatethe en’d of 
man, his supreme good, is^ happiness (evSatfjLOpia). But what is 
happiness ? Pleasure completes an action, is added to it, as 
" to youth its bloom.” The being which acts according to its 
nature finds pleasure in the very consciousness of its own per¬ 
fection, and wlien of alt the actions of which its mature renders 
it capable, that being accorfiplishes ctjie highest and the most 
essential to that nature, then it tastes of the purest and most 
intense joy (apiorrov yup Kai t^Sia-rop). Now virtue for &fiy 
being consists in performing excellently its special function, 
"Traara hperi^ ov up ^ apertf, to epyop avrov ^ airoBlBaxTip {Nic.^ 
Mth. II, 6), the virtue of man consists ih exercising most fully 
the highest functions of man. 

Thus happiness is life according to virtue, and according 
to the most perfect virtue. Nature actual and ideal, the 
End und the Good, Virtue and HappineSs, these terms all 
imply and explain reach other. It is in this sense that 
happiness is the principle of all human action (to apurrop), 
the end for whose sake everytliing else is willed, and which is 
itself willed for its own sake only, to kuB' auro alperop (1199 
a 33). So far everything is clear. Happiness cpmes from per¬ 
fection and is identical with virtue. But Aristotle^ taking into 
account the conditions of human life, affinns that external 
goods (to C/CT 09 ay add) are pecessary to happiness. The 
virtuous man may despise ordinary misfortune, wliieh are to * 
him only an opportunity for displayiiig hjs com-age, but mis¬ 
fortunes such as those of Priam, without making him absolutely 
miserable (dS^ios), still prevent him from being quite happy 
(fiaKapiof). To be complete, happiness requires that the favour 


of the gods be added to merit. In order that there may be 
nothing more that he cou^ Hesire, a man must t^fite of the joys 
of friendship, and of family affection; he must-have political 
power, wealth, liigh birth, beauty; in short he mu^t lack none 
of those useful accessories which are the omamenUof life. 
This does not mean that we cannot *be happy without all 
these advantages. The pursuit of happiness entails, on the 
contrary, many sacrifices to .which reason consents; but so long 
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as those oonditiofis of which fortune disposes remain unfulfilled, • 
*there is still something wanting. * 

* If our happiness depends in part on foi^tune, it would seem 
that virtue,•which* is a habit whose principle‘is in the will, 
ought to be more independeni; and more clearly defined. But 
virtue itself is no more than a means of attaining happiness, 
and therefore it has no intrinsic, or unconditional value. It 
is, moreover, relative to the agent, an^ varies with the indi¬ 
vidual. This* follows from ^ its very definition ; it ccmsists in 
“ finding pleasure and pain in the right objects ” (JVw. Eth. II, 
3). It is the habit of behaving, with regard to the passions, in 
such a manner fts to avoid all excess, and always to observe 
the due mean (to fietrop): courage, for instance, consists in 
Jceeping at an equaf distance from the two extremes of 
cowardice and temerity. “ And the mean with which we are 
here concerned varies in different individuals. If ten pounds 
of food is too much for a given man to eat, and two pounds too 
little, it does not follow that the trainer will order him six 
pounds, for that also may be too much for the man in question 
or too little; too little for Milo, too much for the beginner ” 
(Nic. Ethics, II, 6). Moral obligations are not the same for 
every one. “ Temperance (araxppoervvij) is not the same for 
woman as for man ” (Folit. Ill, 4). 

But does not vii’tue, once it is •determined by the particular 
nature of the agent, at least depend exclusively on the will of 
the latter ? One might bo inclined to think so, remembering 
that the peculiar and essenti^ characteristic of virtue is that 
* it involves fre^ choice, intention or preference {"irpompetriij. 
But while he asserta that the honour or merit of virtue l)elongH 
to the wiU, Ari&totle is far from holding that volition alone 
is of consequence, jyid that the action is accessoiy or unimpor¬ 
tant According to Aristotle, the whole of morality consists 
in willing to observe in all things the due mean, and in actually 
observing it. ,We see that in this way Aristotle leaves man at 
the mercy of external circumstances. “ To be liberal one must 
have something to give, to be just one must lie. able to requite 
those who have done us good, etc.” ' 

Nor is this all: virthe can oilly develop in the state. It 
is a law of nature that man only becomes virtuous amongst 
his fellows. To sum up: virtue, which, by definition, is relative 
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ttuid contingent, since it depends on the nature pi the individual, 
is further subject to two kinds of conditions; the accidental 
conditions of fortunp, and the better defined and less unstabfe 
conditions of the state. “ ® - 

It is unnecessary to ex;ainine*in detail the virtues that are 
enumerated and described in the Nwomachean Mhics, But 
among those which Aristotle honours with an analysis we must 
note certain exceptional virtues which are altogether Greek and 
aristocratic, suoli as Lii)erality {Me. Mh. IV, 1)*^ and Magnifi¬ 
cence (jhid.lY, 2) which'are reserved for the wealthy; for 
they consist, the oi\e in making good use of money in general, 
the other in the right use of a large fortune. - Magnanimity is 
a still more exclusive virtue, for, besides high birth, it implies 
a great soul, a cultivated mind, superipr talents, in a word, 
everything that would justify the highest ambition. 

The fact that Aristotle makes a virtue of political capacity 
and of the right use of wealth, shows sulficiently the character 
of his ethics. The ideal which he proposes is not an abstract 
ideal, or one that appears in violent contrast with the customs 
of his time. It is fin ideal, born, so to speak, of what was 
actual, in harmony with Greek life and adapted to its*form of 
government and classes of society. The virtues of which 
he makes the most exhaustive study are accordingly the virtues 
of social life: justice and fridVidship. j • 

The beauty of justice he extols in the follov^fing words: 

“ Neither evening nor morning star is so lovely ” (Nic. Ethics, 
y, 1). He adds that, according to the poet Theo^nis, justice 
includes all the other virtues, for it is in tr*ith “ a gQod to' 
another,” «XXdT|Oio»' ayadov. Every tiling. that tends to pro¬ 
duce prosperity in civil life, or to increase it, belongs to justice: 
and since evorything. that conc«rns morality is part of the 
social order, that which virtue requires is also ordered by the 
law. Between the political and the moral life there is not 
only interdependence, buti a perfect analogy. , 

But Aristotle also gives the name of justice {1^. V, 2, 3) to 
a special virtue, which consists in observing equality, either in 
the distribution of henours, wealth, etc., or in exchange, in social 
transactions (selling, buying? lending, "salaries, etc.), and the 
repression of legal offences and crimes. In this second case, all 
that justice demands is that the things exchanged be strictly 
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^ual ‘in value, that the punishment be exactly proportioned* 

the wrong. But in the former case justice is not so easily 
satisfied; it demai^ds that the merit of persons be taken into 
account, as Veil as the value of things. Aristotle states in 
mathematical terms the different rule^ belonging to these two 
kinds of justice. Distributive justice has for its symbol Geome¬ 
trical proportion., while, the rule of exchange and of penalties 
is represented by Arithm^tiaal proportim. 

Anstotle particular* atten^on to political virtue, and 
divides it into legal justicfe,*which is conventional and variable, 
aijd Tuitwral justice, which depends neither (m the decrees nor on 
the opinions of men, but has the characteristic of being 
universal and immutable. On this important distinction is 
•based the theory of •equity, which consists in appealing to 
natural law against the severities and injustices of conventional 
law. 

• 

“Though what is equitable (rb cVuikcs) is just, it is not identical with, 
but a correction of that which is just according to law, eiravopBiofta 
vofufjuov SiKaiov. The reason of this is, that every law is laid down in 
general terms . . . and the essence of what is*equitable is that it is an 
amendment of the law, in those points where it fails through the generality 
of its language ” (Ate. Eth. V, 10). 

Aristotle compares equity to the Lesbian leaden rule, which, 
following the dutline of the stone, gives a more exact measure 
than the iren rule, which is the symbol of mere legal justice. 

By» means of justice good .order is established in the State, 

^ but friendship brings about "the true union of the citizens. 
Eriendshfp majf be extended t*) all men, and it then becomes 
philanthropy {(piKcnfSpooTria). Thus underatood, it involves 
justice and surpasses it. 

“ Friendship is the kond that holds States together. . *. . If citizens be 
friends, they have no need of justice, but though they be just, they need 
friendship or love also ; indeed, the comyletesc realization of justice seems 
to be the realization of friendship or love#lso” (rur SiKaluv pakurra 
eivai Sgicct) (Aic. Ethics, VIII, 1). • 

Nowhere does Aristotle’s identification of politics and ethics, 
of social and private ^virtue, appear morV clearly than in his 
theory of friendship. He uphold, for example, in friendship,* 
the rules of an uncompromising justice, in which the virtues of 
both parties are strictly taken into account. Of two friends 
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the better man should be Jlovied more than he loves.* Ilie 
rights of moral superiority must be mamtained. . True frien0> 
ship has its origin neither in pleasure i^or p interest, but 
in virtue. Among men we love those who are good, and we 
love them because of tJiAir goodness. Consequently the only 
true friends are good men, who become united with the sole 
object of becoming better, and hence more lovable. * In fact, in 
friendship as in virtue ^disinterestedness is the essential feature. 
Aristotle, speaks with contempt of* those friendships which are 
made and unmade with a view to* Advantage. Such are the 
friendships formed * by politicians and the aged. The kind, of 
friendship he holds up as a model, is that of a benefactor or a 
mother’s love. He would have us love our friend for his ow'n 
sake, and love him like ourselves (erfpoy yap ailroy o (plXoi 
ecrri, Nic. Ethics, TX, 9). In short, he makes the perfection of 
friendship consist in loving rather than in being loved (pOKct S' 
»/ (piKcu €v Tio (piXeiv /kxXXov ^ €p tw ^/Xeordat, Nic. Ethics, 
VIIJ, 8). 

The object of practical life is not the absolute good, but a 
particular or determmate good (ouceiov epyov TrpaKTov ayaOov), 
the good that is conformable to the nature of man; but the life 
of contemplation gives us that perfect happiness, which tran¬ 
scends our sensible nature, and belongs to God alone. In 
contrast with the intellectual virtues, the Aiorftl and political 
virtues fade into insignificance, for their worth is rfot in them¬ 
selves; they are only the auxiliaries of wisdom. By subjecting 

th^ soul to reason, they prepare •the way for the divine life. 

• * » 

“Ah the steward of a great house* looks kfter everything in it| orddrs 
everything, so that the management of domestic alfaica may not prevent 
the master from attending to his duties as a citizen ; so does prudence, by 
restraining and Controlling the passiontf, secure foi^wisdom the leisure she 
requires in order to perfonu her own functions” {Magria Moralia, 1, 
XXXV, 11985 12). 

Moreover, wisdom, onte it is born in us, is •self-sufficient. 
The wise man nebd not go outside himself to seek happiness. 
He finds it in his own contemplation; and if political life still 
has any attraction fg^* him, it is solely ^ause he may*be aMe 
* to make others share in his thoughts. . He need not even 
practise the moral virtues any longer. He has only to develop 
within himself eternal and divine reason. 
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“Neverthelesia^ instead of listening to those who advise us, as men and* 
*mortals, not to lift onr thoughts above what is human and mortal, we 
dhght rather, as far as possible, to put off our mortality ”: c^’ &rov IvSexcroi 
d^viri^etv {Nic^Ethict, X, 7^ • 

But h«w. can we enter into* the divine life ? God is blessed 
in Himself and in virtue of His nature. He is at once pure 
intelligenoe and pure ectuality; He is eternal thought, which 
Bnds its eternal object, in itself. Our»nature does not itself 
provide all that is necessary Jpr contemplation, (ov yap 
avrdptcrfi ri (pv<rit 7rpo9 Vo Betepap). As human beings, 
need external goods (Nic. Eth. X, *8). Our passion^ 
are an obstacle to perfect happiness, which lies in in¬ 
telligence alone. We have then first to fight against our 
•sensible nature; and^for this we employ the moral virtim. 
But as it is by reason that we are distinguished from all other 
beings, so also in reason is found that happiness which is truly 
human, although modelled on the divine felicity. 

“ Happiness, then, Extends just as far as contemplation, and the more 
contemplation, the more happiness is there in ajiife—not accidentally, but 
as a n^essary accompaniment of contemplation; for contemplation is 
precious in itself” {Ibid.). 

But could Aristotle represent the moral end, now as human 
happiness, and nt^w as divine bldSsedness ? Could he, without 
contradiction, declare, on the one hand, that the virtuous man 
is thg measure of virtue, and^ on the other, that virtue consists 
in malcing one’s self immortal ? Certainly he could, for to 
him .pnldences (<f>p6pti<T^i) al^ady implies reason, moral ^life 
being thus’ the promise and manifestation ^of the intellectual 
or divine life (d Kara top poop It is true* that there is 

in each of us ^ beast and a god, but the aspirations of 
the beast tend to nothing less than oneness with the thoughts 
of God. Prudence is not difiFerent in nature from reason 
(vow?). Mam possesses prudence^ naturally, ho advances 
willingly towards reason, and, leaving his 'animal nature, he 
ascends to God. The entrance into immortalij;y is the glorious 
goal of his moral life. From action to contemplation there 
is no abrupt transition, but ef* gradual ascent, a continuous 
aspiration. And so without inconsistency the practical and 
the speculative life may be said to become one. 
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ChaT<Mter of Post-AriM(^elim Mkics: IndvtyidvMi^fm. ' 

• • 
Post-Aristotelian philosophy is characterized by jbhe suV 

servience of every ebranch of investigatioi^ to ethical ends. 

Human thought seems, at the time of Zeno and !lH!picurus, to 

free itself from metaphysical speculation, just as at the time of 

Socrates it had lost all interest in hypotheses as to the origin 

of the material world. 

*< 

At the same time; the revolution that had already taken 
place in the practical spherp being transferred iftto the world 
of thought, man’s individual life wa& now conceived as having 
an intrinsic value, and consequently a destiny and an q,im 
other than the performance of hie functions in the state. 
While Plato could find consolation for the unhappiness of the 
citizens in the thought that the state is Jiiappy, while Aristotle* 
makes so little distinction between political and moral life 
that he regards happiness, if not virtue itself, as the special 
privilege of the free, Epicurus, like Zeno, places the end of 
man in man himself, frees him morally fi'^im his obligations 
to the state, and finds a use for his life even when the 
political career is clo&ed to him. Thus, from the advent of 
Epicureanism and of Stoicism, there dates a new period in 
philosophy, that in which the individualistic conception is 
introduced into ethics. 

» • 

The Precursors of Ejdcurus: the Cyreimics. ^ 

But, as it is in the nature of ethical doctrines not to l^long 
to any exact date, and often to be in advance of the historical 
facts with which we connect thepi, thqye is nothing sfirpiasing 
in the fact that an immediate follower of Socrates, Aristippus 
of Gyrene, should be the foreninner of Epicurus. Aristippus 
starts from the Socratic principle that happiness is the end of 
man. He makes happiness consist in pleasure, and in any 
kind of pleasure, provided it is present, and hence felt; but he 
does not adhere to this gress conception, which would be the 
negation of all morality. He adds, as cora’cctive, this important 
rule, that in the. midst of pleasure man should preserve in¬ 
ternal freedom, maintain possession of himself. Thus be says 
of himself, “ I possess Lais and* am not possessed by her,” ex*® 
Koi ovK e)(ofiai. Theodorus the Atheist, a disciple of Aristippus, 
finds this internal liberty of which Aristippus speaks, in in- 
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dependence ^d.mtellectual boldness. In ethics, as well as ii^ 
*religi(mj he professed opinions v^hich would justify his double 
nan^ of adeo? and Bpacn^aros (D.L, IL 110. Taking the con¬ 
sequences of ftn ^tion as the measure of its worth, he held 
that rob];)eiy, sacrilege, adultery could, in certain cases, be 
permitted; thus he did not shrink "from the most extreme 
consequences of Hedonism. 

A more surprising consequence of the development of this 
sam^ doctrine is the pes^mism of one of the last of the 
Cyrenaics, Hegesias (300 JJjC.), surnamed “the advocate of death” 
(weurtddmros). If pleasure is a fleeting thing that cannot 
be*seized, how can we set it up as an end ? How are we to 
avoid the disgust and satiety that we find in it ? We make 
• pleasure the object qf life, but who can fail to see that this 
object will never be attained ? The inference is that we must 
renounce life, which is the source of every kind of illusion. 
Strange result of a philosophy of pleasure ! 

Epicuribs: Deflhition of Plemure; Pleamres of the Mind; 
Theory of the Desires; Virtue, ^ 

EpiCurus sought to free man from the yoke of passion, and 
the tyranny of the gods, and to give him “ that impenetrable 
rampart of liberty of heart which nothing can force ” (Fdnelon). 
In order to take-away the govdtnment of tlie world from the 
gods, a materialistic system of physics was needed, and this 
physjpal system involved an empirical logic. Thus the whole 
Epicurean^ philosophy is constructed with a view to their 
pthics, for which it prepares way, and which completes*it. 

By the doctrine of Atomism, man is delivered from the 
chimeras of superstition—the fear of death, the fear of hell, 
the fear of the gpds. This is the threefold chain broken by 
the Epicurean physics. The gratitude of the disciples of 
Epicurus (for they almost adored him as a redeemer), their 
cult of the jnaster’s memory (cliafins, rites, etc.), show with 
how 8trange«an oppression the ancient superstition had weighed 
upon them (see Martha, The poem of Lucretiu^, 

When the mind has been purified‘by the principles of 
physics, the initiation* into the deepest mysteries of Epicurean 
ethics may commence. The gods are so far away that it is 
only seldom that some simulacrum, escaping from their glorious 
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•bodies, traverses space, and ^ reveals to us ftheir existence. 
Nature, left to herself by the gods, is all that man has tg* 
deal with. What th^n in nature is the supreme good whicih he 
should aim at ? Like Aristippus, Epicurus replfes,*" Pleasure.” 
For has not the canonic proved* that the> afiFeotions irdBij), 
the impressions, that is, of pleasure or pain, are the duly means 
we have of v^distinguishing good from pvil, of knowing what 
is to be desired and fgared, to be souj^ht and avoided ? 

In the^ second place* observatipn shows thafr all anfinals, 
from the moment of their birth, seek •pleasure and avoid pain. 
This, then, is the firs^ principle of Epicurean ethics: Avoid paip; 
seek pleasure. The next question is. What is pleasure ? We 
have to distinguish two kinds of pleasure; the first, passive 
pleasure, is calm and enduring; the other, active pleasure, is • 
lively, rapid, fleeting. The first is the freedom from all pain, 
all anxiety; the second is excited in us by a titillation of the 
senses, and invites us to satisfy the needs’ of the body. What 
it requires is the tranquil sense of enjo^ent that results 
from the performance of all one’s functions. It is the state of 
comfortable existenccf which good health produces. Not to 
sufiFcr in body, to be untroubled in mind, these are tlie two 
conditions of happiness. The pleasures of the body, which 
are always mixed with uneasiness and feverishness, only 
remove want, and prepare fhe way for tjhe •true pleasure, 
which consists in the peaceful slumbering of alt pain and 
of all passion. ^ , 

The pleasures of the soul are a* thousand times moye precious 
than those of the body, for tlie, body, is only afl'ected by the 
present impression, but the mind enjoys the present, the past, 
and the fututfe. We must not, however, mistake the sense of 
this teaching. As anticipation {TrpoXijy^K) ijnplios the remem¬ 
brance of past sensations, the pleasure of the mind is in reality 
the renewal in memory of sensible pleasures accompanied by 
the hope that they will be«experienced again. 

“ ‘ For I do not know what I can consider good,’ Epicurus said, ‘ if I 
put out of sight the pleasures of eating and drinking, of hearing and 
seeing, and of love’” (DtL. x, 6). < “Metrodoius, the sage colleague of 
Epicurus, blamed his brother Timocrates because he would not aiiow 
that everything which had any reference to a happy life was to be 
measured by the belly " (Cic. De Natura Deorum, I, 40,118). 
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. The r61e of 4)h6 mind » to anticipate the pleasure that is 
come and to preserve past pleasure. The mind soars 
above present^ actual pain, and remans in a contented 
state, imoteiiSg that the good moments of life are more 
numerous than the bad, and 'remembering all the pleasure it 
has experienced, or may possibly experience. In this way it 
can escape from the present, and enjoy life as a whole, and 
this is an enjoyment tj^at cannot be t§.kcn from us. Epicurus 
also "advises Hs not to think of future’ evil. An evil does not 
become less by being thought on, and it is a foolish {stvXtd) 
pieditation that dwells on a future evil which may never come 
to pass. Calamitosus est animus futuri anxius et ante misei'ias 
miser ” (apud Sen.). 

There is an analogy here between the doctrines of Epicurus 
and those of Zeno. Zeno does not find the good in particular 
acts, but in the harmony of the whole life. Similarly, for 
Epicurus, bodily enjoyments arc only the material of the good, 
which itself consi^s in reflection upon pleasures. The refla¬ 
tion of Epicurus, like the will of the Stoic, overcame the 
limitations of time. By staying itself on^he memory and on the 
hope of a happier state, it is able to offer adequate resistance 
to the present evil. The analogy is, however, not complete, 
for with the Stoics the object of the will is duty, while with the 
Epicureans itfis pleasure. 

But it »8 not enough to know that true happiness consists 
in fseedom from pain and ip peace of mind. We must seek 
and find, the means of realizing this ideal. The swerving 
of the atoms* becomes, free ,will in man, and it depends on 
ourselves alone whether our lives are shaped after the model 
of those of the gods, and imitate the serenity of their 
blessed existence “ Bettft* be still in the trammels of, the 
common superstitions concerning the gods, than bound by the 
fatalism of physicists. One might still hope to move the gods 
to pity, but* necessity is inexorable.” In order to attain this 
vrisdom which is so precious, we must discover exactly what it 
is that nature demands, which are the desires the satisfaction 
of which is a law of nature ratified by f|^n. To this questicm 
Epicurus replies by his theory t)f the desires. 

There are, in the first place, desires that are natural and 
necessary. These are easily satisfied. “ Are not bread and 
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jvater an excellent repast when one is hungry, and thirsty ? ” 
But we have to remember tliat carnal pleasure is merely ^ 
means to an end, th%t it disappears as soon as the pain caused 
by the want has ceased, that to attempt to prolong it is a 
folly which would be certain to tesult in pain; and we should 
recognize the benevolence of nature in that she demands so 
little. Then there are desires that, are natural* but not 
necessary: the instinct, of reproduction, the love of parents 
for tlieir children. Thefie desires are indeed nattral, sinde all 
animals share tliem, but the wise man has no difficulty in 
freeing himself froir^, them. Marriage and paternity bring e(p 
many cares that it is more prudent to avoid them. Lastly, 
natural appetites, when they become depraved, give rise to 
superfluous desire's. We long for wealth, power, rank, fame, 
and we aspire to reform men and to rule the state; as if true 
riches \/ere not the suppression of cupidity, and as if man 
had not enough to do in governing himself*. 

“I never had any ambition to please the pcoplel^ for the things that 
I am concerned to know, they dislike; and what they like, I know not ” 
{ap. Sen. Ep. XXIX, 10).* , 

Since the pursuit of pleasure is the supremo law, virtue has, 
in itself, no worth. The good and the beautiful are nothing 
without the useful and the agtffeeable. Apart^rom pleamre all 
the virtues taken together are not worth a brass emmJter (Plut. 
Adv. Col. Ch. 30). , 

Nevertheless, just as the art of,medicine is practised, not for 
its own sake, but for the good health which it procures, so we 
must practise virtue not for itself, but because of the happiness 
which it aloiia can insure to us. It is prudence that teaches 
us to discern the true and the false goods, while temperance 
makes us resist the assaults of apparent pleasures, and attain 
the supreme delight. And if this virtue is good, it is not 
because it purifies the mipd, but because it secures for us 
more lasting joys. It is the same -with courage, which 
makes us bear prpsent pain and procures more precious goods 
in the future; and with justice, which is a refined form of 
egoism, a mere convention, by Vhich we*agree not to attack 
our fellow creatures, in order thereby to avoid violence on 
their part. There is nothing mysterious in the legal right: 
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it is 'founded on egoistic calculation, and if it has a sacred, 

* character it is on account of its utility. The moment a law 
toses its utility it loses its title to respecj, in fact it ceases to 
exist. * 

The desire for absolute calm, for repose and silence, lassitude 
and disgust with every kind of pleksuro, are the prevailing 
note in the Epicurean philosophy. Never was an ethical 
system less voluptuous and more melancholy than this ascetic 
sensualism. , NihU admiraH, not to bo interested in, or drawn 
to anything, to retire altogether* into one’s self, to play as 
small a part in life as possible, this is ,jbrue wisdom, this is 
only road to happiness. The ideal would even seem to be 
to reduce one’s whole being, one’s whole life, into a point in 
, space and time, so a^ to leave to pain no hold or purchase. 

Antecedents of Stoicism.—The Cynics ; Gospel of toi^ (irdi/oy). 
Fyrrho; Absolute Indiffercnjce, 

The Cynic school is a link between the moral doctrine of 
Socrates and thal of Zeno. Antisthenes was a disciple of 
Socrates, Crates the Cynic was to be the master of Zeno. But 
Antisttienes was not a faithful disciple, for he simplified and 
impoverished the doctrines of Socrates. He separated Ethics 
from Metaphysics, virtue from knowledge; the good, the sole 
object of his., philosophy, he regards as a matter of practice 
and not o4 speculation or fine words. Virtue, with the Cynics, 
no linger depends on the intellect, but on the will; it is moral 
strength, or self-control, and ,thus it lies in action, in victorious 
contest.* ThOi Cynics offer, in opposition to the prejudices of 
ancient Greece, tlie apologia of toil and labour. The model 
they set up was Hercules, “ the only Greek hero whose 
exploits took the fonn of labours ’’ (Michelet). 

Thus Cynicism, which has become synonymous with an 
ethics of shamelessness, was in reality a form of asceticism, its 
main principle being that pleasure iis an evil, pain a good. 

But thei^ is, in the teaching of the Cynics, a startling 
discordance between their lofty premisses and the frequently 
low and coarse nature of their conclusions. To the Cynics 
belongs the honour of having faid dovm the principles out of 
which Stoicism arose, but their inteipretation of these 
principles was often contrary to all morality. Thus they threw 
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^iway the merit of the great conception that there is nO' 
but virtue and no evil bdt vice, and made good fmne‘ 
(eu^of/a) “ the prating of fools ” (Epictetus, Diseourm, Bk, jf, 
Chap. 24). In the*same way, in the corftenfpt i for wealth 
which they professed, thgy did» not confine themgelves to 
praising temperance, butt made this contempt the apologia of 
poverty and a life of mendicancy (see Xenophpn’s Sym- 
podvm). 

While the cynic sage** soars over the' prejudice^ of the «tate 
and regards the master and Vhe slave es equals, he fails, owing 
to another prejudicCj^ to recognize the obligations of the citizen. 
He flouts our first duty to our country, which is to defend‘il. 
In derision Diogenes rolls his tub about in Corinth when it was 
besieged. When asked which is his county, he replies, “ I am 
a citizen of the world ” (^coct/mottoX/ti;? etpri, Diog. L. VI, 63). 
Finally, ain his anxiety to be independent and self-sufficing 
the Cynic takes care not to burden himself with a family, and 
regards marriage as a state of slavery. 

What made these paradoxical doctrines aangerous was that 
they were presented tin the living form of preaching and 
example. Zeller calls the Cynics the “ Capuchin frfers of 
antiquity.” They were indeed mendicant preachers, and, en¬ 
forcing their precepts by example, carried out all their own 
maxims, not excepting the most coarse and shameless. They 
said of themselves that they were like the cfioir mgsters who 
sing a note loudly in order to give^it to their pupils. Their 
originality lay in their method of teaching, and this also was 
their title to fame. Diogenes, for instance, is still “ ‘one of the 
most popular figures of ancient G*reece ^ (Zejler). 

Another strikinyy original personality was that of Pyrrho, 
who may be given a place between Antisthenes and Zeno. He 
had followed the army of Alexander, and appears to have been 
much struck by the Indian mystics. Pyrrho despised logic and 
science only because he hel^ them to be of no profit to the soul. 
His scepticism was linked with his ethical views, Jieing in his 
opinion a means of attaining virtue. “ To turn doubt into an 
instrument of wisdom, of moderation, firmness, and happi¬ 
ness, such was Pyrrho's novel conceptibn, the leading idea 
in his system” (Waddington, Etvde mr Pyrrhon). No doubt 
if we were pmrsuaded that there is for us in life neither 
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good nor evU we ^ould indeed become "indifferent to all^ 
things/’ and be spared the humiliation of superfluous desires 
ifod miserable fears. But Pyrrho omitted to draw the 
distinction jnsde ^ later by the Stoics Between false goods 
(wealth, honour, etc.), which they, to^, treated with indifference, 
and the only true good, which is viTtue. “He used to say 
that nothing was honourable«or disgraceful, just or unjust. 
And on the same principle, he asserted that there was no such 
thin^ as do\Knright truth; but that ^nen did everything in 
consequence of custom apd law. 'For that nothing ’ was more 
this thing than that” (D.L. ix). 

* Pyrrho not only renounced happiness, but did not even 
believe in practical virtue. Indifference, which fiees us from 
,all passion, all desire^ he held to be wisdom itself. We see in 
him a disillusioned man, a Greek turned ascetic. 

The Stoics: Nature arid Will; Kad^Kov and KuropBooij^a ; 
Private MoralUy ; Wisdom ; Social Morality ; Naiural Law; 
Cos7/iopolitanisin; fMeligious Morality; Piety and Pesignation. 

The maxim which the Stoics adopted ^ums up the ethics of 
Cynicism : “ All that is natural is good ” (Kavaisson), and 

man has only to live in conformity with nature: 
ofwXoyovfievm Tjj (pvorei. They distinguished, however, two 
kinds of live^ one of which is.according to nature, and the 
other according to reason; but these two are, and ought to be 
interdependent and at one with each other. Life according 
to nalure is based, not as Epicurus taught, on pleasure, but on 
a fundaments] instinct from which pleasure takes its rise, 
which is the love of a being for itself. In the Stoic physics, 
animals, plants, and organic bodies, severally fprni a whole 
composed of material part§, and bound together by a force 
(owraorty, constit'idio). 

The acts by means of which a being maintains its con¬ 
stitution are^its functions (jcad^Kbvra, offida), not virtues, but 
duties. The^ function, or KaSnKov is merely an instinctive act 
which corresponds with the needs of a being, and thus serves 
the ends of Nature. In itself it is neither ^ood nor bad ; it is 
morally indifferent; *To become a virtndus act (Karopdafia) it 
needs to be accomplished by reason of, and with a view to the 
good. There is a whole class of things whidi are not connected 
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, with morality, and are hence indifferent {aSia<pofla^ indifferentia). 
Such are, for example, health ‘ and riches. Still, as they assist 
in the conservation or in the development of a being, they 
useful things, advantages {commoda) if not dctuftlly goods, and 
preferable (vporjy/jieva, po^iora) to sickness and poverty, which 
are themselves not eviW but inconveniences {irumimoda) not 
preferable and to be avoided. To sum up: life acpording to 
nature, which is merely the sensible life common to men and 
animals, already admits of regularity and order, bub« the 
performance of functions which is its law is spontaneous and 
instinctive. 

What then does this life according to nature need in order 
to have moral value ? That it be ruled not merely by 
instinct, but by free will and reason. L^t the order amongst, 
the functions bo desired, respected, and maintained by man 
himself, and there will then be room for merit and virtue. It 
is when human life, instead of being the product of a natural 
spontaneity becomes “ a work of art ” (Kavaisson) that morality 
appears. In other words, conduct that is merely in conformity 
with natui-c or order, and is not regulated with a view to 
order, cannot be called virtuous. No doubt virtue must have, 
fis Kant would say, a matter, and this it finds in the natural 
functions; but virtue proper lies in the form, that is, in the will 
which, stretching over (toVos*) all our acts, constitutes their 
unity and their harmony, as the divine force whiph extends 
throughout all the elements constitutes the living unity of the 
universe. The formalism that separates virtue and vice from 
the actions in which they express themselves, was professed by 
Ariston of Chios alone, and in this he breaks away from the 
Stoic orthodoxy. 

It is true that, with the Stoics,, to live according to reason 
was to live according to nature, but the principle of this life 
in agreement with nature is choice, free will, not a blind and 
natural instinct. Hence ^hl's school had a double tendency; 
sometimes it was with the will, with the harmory^ with one's 
self, that they, were concerned, and then indifference was 
exaggerated to the point of Cynicism {€.g. in the paradoxes : 

“ All error was equally bad; * Who is not ‘wise is mad, etc.”). 
At other times they approached the Peripatetic doctrine, as 
in their theory of Kad^Kovra and wporiyfjxva. 
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And' now, was the practical morality of the Stoics ? 
. Let us first consider it as it appears in the individual. 
T!fe virtue that regulates our conducl; as regards our 
passions was the Stoics called not temperance, but apathy 
{awdSsia )., For with them passion was not a natural appetite, 
legitimate when restrained, but “ a movement of the mind 
which is ii;rational and contrary to nature.” Aversa a recta 
• ratione,i}(mtra naturam animi commotio (pic. Tusc. IV, 6). 

Passion cannot have its source in n&ture, from which only 
good can flow; it is therefore reason, but reason ill regulated 
and corrupted. Being an act of reason,^ it is a kind of 
.ju(f^ent, a wrong opinion. It arises in us out of ignorance of 
the good; for if we were imbued with the thought that happi¬ 
ness is in virtue alon^, we should be insensible to wealth, to 
honours, to all those false goo<ls which ordinarily are the object 
of our desires. In order to free ourselves from our passions 
we have then only to* correct our judgments. Let ovu’ mind 
refuse its consent {^yKaraOeaii, assensio) to those flattering 
images which stimiflate our lust, and the guilty desires will then 
be suppressed. But are we to close our hearts to every kind 
of feeling ? No, we must not understand the Stoics literally 
^ when they speak of insensibility, a-jraOeia. Although they con¬ 
demn pleasure, sadness, desire, and fear {laetitia, aegrit-udo, 
libido, metm) (Oic. !^U8C. IV, 6), all* of which disturb the mind, 
still they allpw that, by a fortunate compensation, joy, fore¬ 
sight, |ind will {gaudium, ca^itio, voluntas), which do not 
deprive the mind of peace and strength (constantia), may have 
S- place in Hbhe heart of th^ sage^ 

“ Do you aak wherein fo lay the foundation [of a happy life] ? Take no 
pleasure in vanities. . . . You think that I deprive you ot many plea¬ 
sures when I take aws^ from yoU*all fortuitous things, and advise you 
not to indulge even hope itself, the sweetest of all delights ; on the con¬ 
trary, I assure you I would have you always enjoy pleasure, but I would 
have it originate at hulue. . . . Other efljovments affect not the mind, 
they only smooth the brow . . . unless perhaps yon think a man enjoys 
pleasure because he laughs. . . . Believe me, true joy is a serious thing ” 
(Seneca, Fputle XXIII). 

So understood, apathy includes all the private virtues. 
Course is a form of apathy, and inay be defined as an undis¬ 
turbed attitude in. the face of danger, sickness, and death. 

II. u 
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The freedom and-independence which the S^ics claim‘for the 
sage must belong to a mind* that has become insensible to the 
favour of fortune and of men. In short, to have reached 
perfect apathy is also to possess wisdoni, ujion. which it is 
founded. The sole object of wisdom is not, however, to regu¬ 
late our affections by sliowing us the goods on which exclusively 
to fasten our desires. Wisdom is defined by the ^toics as the 
knowledge of things human and divme, by which we are to, 
unflerstand the knowledge of the universal order«. estab¬ 
lished by divine reason, to which ihe moral law demands that 
we conform our will. It is more especially the knowledge of 
duty. All moral activity flows from wisdom; and the Stoics 
who did not separate action from knowledge, or will from 
reason, naturally attribute every perfecj;ion to the sage. Fcgr 
by wisdom they meant right reason joined to a good will, and 
there is no virtue that does not belong to wisdom when thus 
defined. 

The Stoic sage being, like God, self-sufficing, ought, one 
would think, to retire from society, since Le regards it as one 
of those indifferent things in which his virtue is not concerned. 
But, on the other hand, his activity is extended by social 
life, which consequently widens the sphere of his duties, and 
affords him the opportunity of practising justice. Hence he ‘ 
will feel the obligation to‘give a place in jiis soul to the 
social virtues. The principle upon which society ai^d justice rest 
is law. Law has its source in nature, not in opinion or custom 
(Cic. De Leg. I, xiv). There is ^'supreme law which has existed 
from all ages, before any legislative enactment were drawn u|J 
in writing {Ibid. Ch. VI). And infractions of this law are 
punished by the torments of remorse, symbolically represented 
by the Furies of the myths {Ibid. Ch. XIV). 

Natural law emanates from divine reason, or rather is 
divine reason itself taking the form of a command. Chrysippus 
defines it as “ the lygfiest reason in$lanted in nature 
which prescribes those things which ought to be done 
and forbids tihe contrary. Lex est ratio aumma, insita in 
natura, quae jvhet la quae fadenda swnt, proMbetque coiUraria 
(De Leg. I, vi). • 

Beligious morality is the consummation of social morality. 
Every rational being participates in the divine life. In 
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virtue of their re^on all men are of the family of the gods : 
jut homines deorum agnations ct gehte teneantur (De Leg. I, vii), 
and in this common origin they find the first cause of their 
unity and muj^iid Ic^re. 

There exists a natural society, consj^ting of rational beings, 
which stands in the same contrast to cilril society, as does the 
divine law fo the human. This society recognizes neitiier 
•Greeks nor barbarians, neither strangers nor enemies, neither 
masters nor slaj^es, but grants ^he rights of the stsite, without 
distinction, to all those wlio^jarticipfite in reason. Ndy more, 
reason circulates through the universe, extends to all beings; 
hencft the state which is governed by reason is identified with 
the world, and justice is the law that expresses the order of 
tilings. From these lofty conceptions springs philanthropy, or 
the love of the human' race, a virtue hitherto unknown, and 
revealed to the world for the first time by the Stoics, (ficero 
uses the Christian exiJEessioii ‘charity’ {Caritasgeneris humani). 
And Seneca says: “ Wherever there is a man there is occasion 
for a good deed ” (S8n. Ep. XXIV, 3). The Stoics substituted 
universal brotherhood for the patriotisig which had been 
ruined and deprived of its object when the smaller 
states disappeared in the empires of Alexander and Home. 
Their cosmopolitanism did not prevent them from being law- 
abiding citizens. The laws of the state are a reflection of 
natural and^ divini law. Veri juris germaTuieque jtistitiae 
solidam et expressam ejfigiem mdlam ternmns, umhra et imaginihus 
ittimur. Eos ipsas utinam sejueremur ! {Dc Off. Ill, XVII). 
So long as reasqn governs, or even makes its voice heard in 
the state, the Stoic wjse man is glad to take his place and live 
in it; he accepts his share of public offices and performs his 
duty as a citizen. • 

The Stoic formula of virtue can easily be transformed into 
pious maxims. To live according to nature, to obey the law, 
what is this bjit to honour the.Cfod invoked by Cleanthes 
in these terms: “ 0 Lord of Nature, Thou who govemest all 
things with law; O Jupiter, Hail! ” 

Thus morality leads up to religion, and ^iety was made the 
goal of virtue not only by Epictetus or Antoninus, but also by 
one of the founders of Stoicism. The religious worship of 
the Stoics was primarily homage to the Sovereign Reason. 
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“ l^ee, O Jupiter, it is lawful for all mortala to address. . . . There¬ 
fore I will forever sing Thee and* celebrate Thy power. All this uniTerse 
rolling round the earth obeys Thee, and follows willingly at Thy 
command. Such a minister hast Thou in Thy, in^ncible hands, the 
two-edged, flaming, vivid thunderbolt.... By it dost TKou control that 
common reason which circulates ihroxigh all things, and- which is in 
the great and in the smaller lights of heaven. Such, Thou King Supreme, 
is thy mighty rule o’er all things” {Symn of Cleanthe»itniX\B. by Sir 
Alex. Grant). ‘ " , 

r . 

Knowledge of the "brUer established by God in th6 world 
inclines our will to conform to it. « For this order is necessary. 
The facts of Nature, the events of history, form an indissoluble 
chain whose links were rivetted 1)y Fate, and which chance*can- 
not break. Jhmmt volentem fata, nolentem trahuftt (Sen. Tragi). 
But God does not only constrain us by force, He also persuades 
us by reason. The reign of necessity is at the same time the 
triumph of justice, and destiny does the work of Providence. 
So that, while it would be merely unreasonable not to accept 
the inflexible law of Fate, it would be impious and sacrilegious 
to oppose, if even only by an impotent will, the wise decrees of 
Providence. Deo 'parere, lihertas cd (Sen. J)e Vita heata). To 
be pious is to will what God wills, because we know not only 
that His will is always accomplished, but also that it is ^ 

always worthy to be accomplished. ' 

• 

“ 0 King, most high, nothing is done without Tbce either in heaven or 
on earth, or in the sea, except what the wicked do in their foolishness. , 
Thou makest order out of disorder, and what is worthless becomesi^precious 
in Tliy sight; for Thou hast fitted together good and evil into one, and 
hast established one law that exists for over. But^he wicked fly froi& 
Thy law, unhappy ones, and thougl* they Sesix-e^ to possess wliat is good, 
yet they see not, neither do they hear, the imiveraal law of God ” {Hymn 
of Cleantlbcs). 

• 

The Stoics, however, far from treating virtue as subordinate 
to piety, regard the fear even of the gods as contemptible 
when it takes in the souj tJlie place of the desire for the good. 
Thus religion with them is primarily devotion tjo duty. Since 
justice reigns,^ the immortality of the soul is a matter of 
indifiference. " No,« says Chiysippus, “ it is not through the 
fear of the gods fhat we should try to dissuade men from 
acting unjustly. All this talk about divine vengeance is open 
to discussion, and involves many ditflculties. It is very like 
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the stones about ^cco and Alphitio, by which women prevent 
*littje children from doing wrong.” 

The Stoics’ at^tude with r^ard to the popular religion is a 
further proof of the ethical nature of their faith. They would 
disturb noAe of the things that help#to preserve morality. 
The Stoics used the mythological legends in the same way as 
Christianity* utilized the pagan temples: they made them 
’serve their faith. But while they convjbrted ancient religion 
into an ethicaf symbolism, the Stoics were not the‘belated 
apologists of paganism, buf, fo say the least, the promoters of 
a neyr religion which we have already deflhed as the “cult 
of duty.” 

• Epicureanism in ^pme; Lucretius. Emnan Stoicism; 
Cicero's Eclecticism ; Seneca; Dinxiim, of Consciences. 

In their philosophy the Romans lacked originality, but not 
in their morality. l!Jo doubt their ethical doctrines were 
borrowed from Greece. But, as is always the case, these 
doctrines became modified by contact with the habits and cus¬ 
toms which they were intended to influence. Epicureanism and 
Stoicism could only be adopted in Rome by becoming Roman. 

• Lucretius believed himself to be the respectful disciple, the 
faithful expounder of Epicurean ^^^ching; but, as has been 
noticed, Epicuret&iisin with him takes a strong “ Roman tinge,” 
, becomes “vifile, and assumes a stem, haughty, imperious 
tone” (Martha). The precepts*of Epicurus as uttered by him 
tjtke at any rate a fresh accent. * Love, ambition, fill him with 
a kind of terror’unknowif to Bpicurus. The Athenian sage 
found within himself ftie best remedy for his passions, namely 
disenchantment. But Lucretius has none of this calm reason¬ 
ableness ; of love he gives a terrifying picture, describing it in 
the same words as the plague and other scourges (St. il^uve). 
But even while lifting his voice* with all the moralist’s 
burning zeal against this blamewortHy passion, he portrays 
it so truly and so forcibly, he renders so well the emotion 
'belonging to it, that it has been though^j he \nust himself 
have suffered from the evils he desqjibes. The Epicurean ethics 
were calculated to attract minds that were either unusually 
refined or unusually indolent. And so in Rome, with the 
exception of the sage and prudent Atticus, it had none but 
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unworthy votaries, who borrowed its name to cover their vices 
{e.g. Gabinius, I*iso, and Caesar). Epicureanism was repugivant' 
to the Roman teiifi)erament, for the Romans lyere Stoics before 
the letter, and as philosophers they became Stoics after the 
spirit. ♦ « 

Cicero was as remarkable for his fluctuations between 
, different schools as Lucretius ff)r the finnness' with wldch 
ho adhered to one. VWe cannot say of Cicero that he was a 
Stoic, but only that he i/as inclined to Stoicism. He was a 
learned historian of philosophy, rather than a philosopher. 
Ho defended and^ seemed to adopt different systems in, tram, 
just as he might in his capacity of a conscientious and honest 
advocate jdcjid various causes provided they were honourable. 
Thus he is a Stoic in tlie l)e OffiA, which is practically 
a translation, and in the Tusculans\ he is a Peripatetic, 
and the opponent of Epicureanism in the De Finihus ; 
and he is an Academic throughout all his writings. 
Cicero’s contribution to philosophy hm no unity beyond 
that derived froijii his own personality. His writings 
reveal an upright and elevated mind, devoted to. law and 
justice, and careful of the interests of his Roman fatherland. 
He gives evidence of an upright and steadfast conscience/ 
in the first place, by the manner in which he deals with the 
subtle and often treacherous art of casuistry! He denounces 
all legal frauds, bad faith in the making of contfacts, intrigues 
for obtaining legacies. He l^s down the principle# of the 
law of nations, of generosity to the conquered, and observance 
of treaties {I)e Officiis). Again Ife proves himself a subtle 
moralist yi^hen* he points out the rules of decorum, and 
defines those pleasing obligatjons of good breeding which 
are part of an exquisite politeness, •and matters rather 
of good taste than of conscience. But his is above all 
a generous mind, whose sympathy naturally inclines to 
the noblest doctrines; * hence he speaks witfi equal admira¬ 
tion of Zeno and of Aristotle, and considers indeed that they 
differ only iii the^language they use: Sentit idem Zeno qvjod 
Xenocrates, qttod Aristoieles,Joqiiiiur alio modo {De Leg. I, 21). 

Why is he so violent in his attack on Epicureanism ? It is 
because this doctrine lowers the ethical ideal, because it 
would relieve man of his duties as a citizen, as of a heavy 
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burden* and this is offensive to Cicero’s patriotic feelings. He « 
* even becomes intolerant when dealing with Epicurus. " It is 
not a philosopher tjiat is needed to refute ^lis language, but a 
censor to condemn it.” 

Whilst f)hilosophy is for Cicftro the occupation of a cultured 
leisure {Uberale otium), Seneca looks upon it as a profession; 
its object for him is, nof to give intellectual pleasure (oblecta- 
’ merUum), but to cure soijls {reimdium : jSpist. CXVII, 33); he* 
preaclfes phildSophy with an ardom* tHat aims loss at dogma 
than at precept, • • 

y.,. . Here is no room for jesting. You are flailed upon to succour 
the distressed; you are under an obligation to lend all possible assistance 
to the shipwrecked, to the prisoner, to the sick, to the poor and needy, 
jind to the unhappy unde^ sentence of death ” {Epiat. XLVIII). 

He never loses sight of the conversion and the salvation of 
souls. The Treatise on Clemency, dedicated to* Nero, the 
Consolations to Helvia', Marcia, and Polybius, are works of direct 
moral advice. Th^ Letters to Lucilius are a veritable treatise 
on moral direction. The philosopher is seen grappling with 
all the diseases of the soul: weariness, hardness, the fashionable 
levity which scoffs at virtue and at philosophers: “He may 
make me laugh, but perhaps I shall make him weep ” {Epist. 
XXIX, 7). 

Side by side w;th the dircetbr of conscience there is in 
Seneca the tcasuist—witness his justification of the murder of 
Agrippina, and his personal ^apologia in the De Vita Beata. 
^He came from Spain, the country of casuistry. But what 
strikes hs most in Jiim, ,is that he is much more 
deeply imbued than* Cicero with the humanitarian principles 
of the Stoics. In slaves, he sees, not merely ‘servants 
hired in perpetuity ” {De Off. I, 13), but “ friends of humble 
estate” {Epist. XLVTI). They are slaves, but, above all, 
tliey are men. Cicero was not above calling the gladiatorial 
games a school for courage: “ When.it is the guilty that fight, 
we might by our ears perhaps, but certainly by our eyes we 
could not, have better training to harden us.against pain or 
death ” {Tum. II, 17). Seneca, on the cdl^trary, does not wish 
the people to be taught cruelty :* “ This man has committed a 
theft; what then, he deserves to be hanged: another slew a 
man; it is but just he be slain himself. And what hast thou 
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, deserved, oh wretch, who canst take deligljt in this horrid 
spectacle ? ” (^Epist. VII). 

While they condemned pity, the Stoics nevertheless held 
that the principle of assisting the poor is toudded on natural 
right. In this way they connected charity with jnstioe, and 
they represent both as a strict obligation. “Why,” says 
Seneca to the rich man, “ are you so sparing of your property 
as though it were your own ? You have but th^ management 
of it ” {Be Benef. VI, 3). There" is an element of socialism in 
the Stoic* ethics; they do not admit that the rights of property 
can bo pleaded as exempting us from the duty of alms-giving. 
It is by the insight and cou^ge he shows in his opinions ‘that 
Seneca appeals to us; his ethical teaching proves that a 
veritable revolution had taken place in tihe minds of men. r 

Epktetust Marcm Aurelius; Pious Eesignaiion. 

Seneca writes for his friend Lncilins, for his mother Helvia, 
for his pupil Nero; Epictetus, on the othfsr hand, lectures in 
public and addresses the people. This fact in itself shows the 
development of ethfcal preaching in Rome. Philosophy had 
now become a profession {Discourses, T, 4) or rather a mission 
and priestly function. The conception which Epictetus formed 
of it was so elevated, that he enjoins those who exercise this 
function to have neither wife nor child, to give* up public life, 
in a word, to sacrifice all, for the sake of the uni(jue privilege 
of being an instructor of the hunjan race {Discourses, 111^22). 

In thus assuming the direction of men’s consciences,^ 
Philosophy undertook at the same time the otiibe of consulting 
their needs, and responding to their aspiraftions. So Epictetus, 
himself doubly a slave, having as master Epaphroditus and as 
Emperor Domitian, holds out tcf mankind* oppressed by the 
yoke of the Caesars, the proud consolation that despotism has 
no power over the liberty o^ the soul. 

c • 

“ Whether then have you nothing,” aeks the philosopher of his disciple, 

“ which is in your own power, which depends on your self only and cannot 
be taken from you, or have you anything of the kind ?—I know not.—Is 
any man able to make you assent to that which is false ?—No man.—Can 
a man force you to desire to move towards that to which you do not 
choose 1—He can, for 'when he threatens me with death or bonds, he cmn- 
pels me to desire to move towards it.—If then you despise death a nd 
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bonds,* do you stiy pay any regard to him ?—No.—Is then the despising 
of death an act of your own, or is it not yours ?—It is my act ” {Discouraetj 
IV, 1, trhns. by Long). 

True liberty consists in controlling our thoughts and 
desires, in defending ourselves'against external evils, entrenched 
in the impregnable fortress of the vnll. Some things depend 
upon ourselves, others^ do not, (ra e(p* ru ovk ecp* ^/uv, 
Manvel, I.) What depends on oiyrsolves is our thought, 
vrhei^as health, wealth, and all exterifiil advantages, are things 
we have no control over.# Let us only cling to what depends on 
ourselves, and nothing can affect us. Liberty of mind is our 
most precious possession, not only because it frees us from all 
the evils created by opinion, but also because it is one with 
reason (to ^ye/Aovucoi^, that divine part of the soul, and there¬ 
fore our dignity (d^/w/xa) rfests on it. We should not hesitate 
even to sacrifice our lives,in order to maintain this freedom intact. 

Tf we find it hard to renounce all the supposed joys of life, 
if we persist in looking upon sickness, poverty, and death, as 
evils, it is because we do not remember that what seems to us 
the caprice of fortune is part of the scheme of a wise Provi¬ 
dence leading all things by necessary means to the good. 
Epictetus’ doctrine of resignation loses its austerity as it passes 
into respect for the Divine Will, faith in Providence, in short, 
a pious submission: he does hik duty and leaves the rest to 
the gods. • 

“ For what else can I do, a lau^i old man, than sing hymns to God ? If 
I were a nightingale, I would do«the part of a nightingale. If I were a 
swan, I Would de it like a sjean. But now I am a rational cre^wtui-e and I 
ought to praise God: .this is my work; I do it, nor will I desert this 
post, HO long as I am allowed to keep it; and I exhort y<;^u to join in the 
same song ” {Discourses, I, XIII). * 

Epictetus sums up his moral doctrine in this brief and 
negative formula: “ Endure and abstain ” {ave^ov Kat aire-^pv). 
Marcus Aurelius, also, but more .plaintively, proclaims the 
impotency of man. The world pursues its invariable course, 
and we can change nothing of its laws. Yet is our destiny 
linked to that of the world; and carridd along as we are by 
the current of things, we can orily exclaim: I am in harmony 
with all that is a part of thy harmony. Great Universe! ^ 
{Medit. IV, 23). 
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» The whole of virtue lies in^ resignation, andi we do not even 
know that this resignation is of a pious nature, for it may be 
submission to a blind necessity, and not to divine goodness^ 
In vain does Marcus Aurelius say, “ All that happens, happens 
aright” {Medit. IV, 9). ^ 'Doubt" still lingers in his mind: 
“The world is either a confused mingling of elements which 
combine and disperse, or a unity of o;rder and Piovidence” 
(Medit. VI, 10). He concludes, it is trjue, that in neither case 
has the sage anything to fear. Nor is he much mfere 8ucc6s8ful 
in his vindication of social duties. * What strikes one most in 
Marcus Aurelius is, v.o doubt, his conception of the unity of tl^e 
world, the close connection between all its parts, and the con¬ 
sequent obligation upon all men, as members of one body, to 
live each for the other ” (Ravaisson). Bfit, according to him, 
the ideal which philosophers treat of is very far removed from 
the reality of things. Wo have to resign ourselves to the 
injustice of men: “ Protest till you burst: men will go on 
just the same” (Medit. VIIT, 4). ^ 

One thing alone can console us for the evil done to us, and 
that is the stdfish reftection that we are not sullied thereby. 
“ Say men kill you, quarter you, pursue you with execrations, 
what has that to do with your understanding remaining 
pure, lucid, temperate, just ? ” (Medit. VIII, 50). 

Marcus Aurelius does not hate men—jthey are wicked 
and should be pitied; but if he can be said to dove them, 
it is with a love that knows nq illusion and feels itsolf to 
be powerless. » 

^ • • 

Neo-Platonimn: Mystical Ethics; Th^ Betwm to God; 
Practical Virtues. * 

The Alexandrians were disciples of bo|ih Aristotle and 
Plato, but they introduced into their ethics an element which 
was foreign to the Greek spirit, namely, the contempt for action 
traditional in the East, which naturally asserted itself, more 
especially at a period of oppression and civil disturbances, 
such as the beginning of the third century. It is when a life 
of action is closed to /hem that men take refuge in the contem¬ 
plative life. Having no fatlierland on earth, they seek to 
found one above, and this is the sense in which we must 
understand these words of Plotinus: 
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“Let us fly to»our dear, our true ^fatherland. . . . Our fatherland is 
there whence we came, and there, too, is our falher^ Our feet are power* 
^ess to carry us thither; they can bear us only from end to end of the 
earth. Nor.'wtU s&ips serve our need, nor efiariots drawn by swift 
horses. Let us leave such vain means aside for seeing our dear fatherland 
again; w*e have but to close* our bodily*^ea and open the eyes of the 
spirit” {Enneada I, VI, 8). 

• 

The ethical doctrine of tjie Alexandrians was mystical, like 
all Iheir pllilosophy. Evil, the% taught, comes to .the soul, in 
the first place, from its'hkving been born into an individual life, 
^hereby it was separated from the soul €>f the universe. For 
in its ethical sense the procession (TrpooSos) of the Alexandrians 
is a fall. Again, evil for man is, above all, to love himself as 
an imperfect and finite being and to be content with his 
state of degradation; while the good is the emancipation of the 
soul from the sensible world, her withdrawal into herself, her 
return towards the universal soul, towards intelligence, towards 
the One. Conwsion, or the turning of the soul to God, 
culminates in union with God, or ecstasy, which is the perfect 
good. • 

Moral life is therefore a continuous progress towards 
perfection, an unceasing eflfort to reach God. The virtues 
belonging to it mark the degrees in this ascent of the soul, 
which is called ^conversion. I'hey proceed one from anotlier, 
and are developed in dialectic order in the succession of time. 
The lowest virtues, which v^^i-rk the first stage in moral life, are 
the practical ones: prudence, courage, temperance, justice. 
These fiave sfiarcely mere than a negative value; they purify the 
soul, draw it awa;^ from evil and save it from sin; they bring it 
to the threshold of Divine Life, but do not c^lise it to enter 
therein. They ^e like the virtues of Hercules, by which he 
desired to pass from earth to heaven, but are not yet the 
virtues of the Gods themselve^. They are not the goal, but 
they are thk steps leading to it. • 

In the contemplative life, to which the practical virtues 
are the means of approach, there are also various stages. 
The object of contemplation is the Beautiful. But there are 
two kinds of beauty: sensible beauty, which is the triumph of 
form over matter, and moral beauty, which is the triumph of 
intellect over the passions and senses. Contrasting one with 
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the other riotinus* said: “ The,face of Justice is'inore beautiful 
than the evening Star.” The different contemplative virtues^ 
correspond to the cJifferent degrees in ,beauty. While 
thought, as pure sictivity, was regarded by Aristotle as self- 
sufficing, it was, for the Alexandrians, a movement towards an 
end. Thought tries to get beyond itself, it rises above beauty 
in its enileavour to reach an object which ia outside and above 
itself, namely, the Good. - Beauty gives j’ise to love, but it is 
not the principle of love.' What renders beauty Admirable is 
the Good that shines through it; 'that is the reason, said 
Plotinus, why the face of a man alive is more beautiful thanr 
the face of one dead, and a living animal is more beautiful 
than an animal in a picture, even if the latter possesses a more 
perfect form. ^ 

Contemplation is, therefore, an endless moving towards 
God; it does not bring us into the divine life, but prepares us 
for it, and leads us thither. We cannot unite ourselves to the 
Good, we can only deserve, by our virtues, th^t it should unite 
itself to us. We can only keep our eyes fixed on the horizon 
(which was the symboPof contemplation) waiting for the sun 
(the symbol of the Gpod) to rise above the ocean. Plotinus, 
continuing this metaphor, represents thought as the wave, on 
which we are lifted up and carried along. 

Thus all the practical and contemplative virtues are no more 
than the initiation into the divine life; their •goal and 
their reward is ecstasy, or union wijbh God. In contemplation 
the soul is still distinguished from her object, in ecstasy she 

becomes one with it. . • • * 

• 

“ They who know nothing of this higher state,” says Plotinus, “ may 
gain some conception of it from the love known to us here below, when 
we love passionately and attain that which we love. But the love of this 
world has for its object nought but mortal things and shadows. True 
love is found only < above . . . there nothing remains but that which lov^ 
and that which is loved, and the^ are no longer two, together they make 
but one ” {JEnneada, VI, IX, 9). « 

There are no words in which to describe ecstasy, because 
ecstasy transcends reason. It is arrived at, says Porphyry, “ by 
the suspension of all the intellectual faculties, by repose and t^e 
annihilation of thought. As the soul learns to know sleep when 
slumbering, so it is in ecstasy or the annihilation of all the 
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* 

faculties of her being, that she knows that which is abov^ 
existence and above truth ” \Porphy. Smt. Art. 26). In 
Ecstasy is perfect happiness; but this happiness which fills the 
soul to overflowing lasts but for one instant; it is part of its 
nature Jo eliide consciousMess. .“Those reflections which 
sometimes accompany our actions, faf from making them more 
perfect 9 nly enfeeble them^ and diminish their intensity,’" 
Such then is the supreme Good, a gift of God rather than the 
fruife of virtue; it is fleeting" nay more, it is unfelt. 

Qm^al Character of 'Ancient Ethics: The Notion of Duty. 

•The distinctive character of ancient ethics was the identi¬ 
fication of happiness and virtue; the end set before man was 
always that Supreme Good in which, even here below, these two 
objects were to be reconciled, and to become one. The notion 
of duty, in the stricter sense of the word, is a modern one, 
tliough it was not altogether unknown to the ancients; but 
Kant was the first , to emphasise this idea, and to found the 
whole of morality upon it. Plato and Aristotle speak continu¬ 
ally of the Good {ra*yaB6v\ and of virtue; but we do not find 
in their works any expression that corresponds to what we call 
duty. The terms (to oejyeXov, to Shu) which come nearest 
to expressing this conception, are rarely met with in the exact 
sense which ve give to the word duty. 

At a vqj:y early period, however, the Greeks had formed the 
conception of a moral law, which commands and forbids like 

the civil laws, but differs from these in that it is unwritten. 

• 

Socrates energetically ^upholds, in opi)osition to the Sophist 
Hippias, the doctrine of unwritten laws {vojuloi aypa^oi) ; and 
this notion must have been already familiar, since Sophocles 
put it into the mouth of Auitigone in the play. In the Griio, 
Plato expresses "the idea of absolute obligation which is 
inherent to the moral law. “Neither injury nor retaliation, 
nor warding.off evil by evil is ever^ight.” But as a rule, Plato 
seeks the good and the beautiful rather than the obligatory, 
and this characteristic is even more striking ip Aristotle. 

The Stoics, like Plato and Aristotle, aimed especially at 
determining the nature of the good. It was always with the 
notions of the good and of virtue, that they concerned them¬ 
selves. Still, the distinction they made between KaB^KOu and 
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jtaropOoaiJLa, brought them very near to the mcdern notion, of 
duty. The kuB^kov, as we have seen, expresses every appro¬ 
priate action, or in other words, every action for which on6 
can give some plausible, natural reason; as, for example, reasons 
of utility or of sentiment, such as the care of one's l^ealth, of 
children, etc. A higher ‘degree of wisdom or of virtue, con¬ 
stitutes the KaTopBijsfjLa {Ojffkia perfecta, or strictly, pf}rfectum\ 
which consists in doing the KaBiiKovra, but in a different spirit, 
namely, as things good 'in themselves and in h»rmony with 
the universal order. Of all' the expressions therefore, in the 
ethical terminology ojf the ancients, KaTopBoopa is the one that 
corresponds most closely with our idea of absolute duty. 
Still, wo must remember that KaropBoopa indicates the ideal 
perfection of human wisdom rather t|ian the notion of 
obligation in itself. 

To sum up: the leading idea in ancient ethics is that of 
the Supreme Good, that is, of the harmonious union of virtue 
and happiness in the soul of the wise man. 



GHAPTEH II 

THE ETHICAL PROBLEM IN MODERN TIMES 

Christian Moralitif: Faiths Hope, and CharUy, 

All the pagan philosophers endeavoured to find the principle 
of human morality, in the intellect: Plato and Aristotle, 
Epicurus and the Stoics, even the Sceptics and the Alexandrian 
Mystics all regarded the Supreme Good as the reward of 
wisdom. But according to Christian teijching, the mainspring 
of the moral life is not the intellect but the heart. Love is 
the supreme principle in practical life: love brings with it 
happiness and virtue, and every other good. 

In the fir%t place, faith is now substituted for knowledge. 
Faith is an act fcf the will as well as a conviction, or mental 
act. It is an act of self-surrender, of loving and trustful sub¬ 
mission to the word of God* and to His will. The Christian 
dies according.to the flesh that he may live anew according to 
the spirit. , * 

The first effect of faith is a spiritual second birtfiT (jroAtyycrco-to, 
Titwty 111, 6). The^ spirit dwdlls in regenerated man. “The fruit of 
the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, kindness, goodness, faith¬ 
fulness” {Oal. V, 22): all the Christian virtues. The greatest of the 
virtues, the principle of all the otheif, which is both derived from and 
contained in faith, for it is the fulfilment of the law, is charity. 
Tr\-qpb)fui vofiov dyAmt) {Rom, XIII, 10) “ Faith worketh by love ” {Gal. 
V, 6): and charity manifests itself by good srorks. Clharity includes the 
love of Qod and the love of our neighbour as a.necessary consequence of 
the love of God. “ Beloved, let us lo^e one another: for love is of God; 
and every one that loveth 'is begotten of God, and knoweth God. He 
that loveth not knoweth npt God ; for God is love. Herein was the love 
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gf God manifested in us, that God hath sent His onij begotten Son into 
the world, that we might live thi^ough Him. . . . ^(eloved, if God so 
loved us, we also ought to love one another. ... If we love one anothej^^ 
God abideth in us, and Kis love is perfected in us ” (i Jo^, Y, 

Love is to Christiana what wisdom was to the ancients, the 
• * ^ 
principle, that is to say, of all the virtues. 

“Though/I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and have not 
charity, 1 am become as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. And 
though I have the gift of prophecy* and understand all m)(^teries, ^d all, 
knowledge ;‘and though I have diil faith so that I did remove mountains 
and have not charity, I am nothing. And though 1 bestow all my goods 
to feed the poor, and though I give my body to be burned, and hgive 
not charity, it profiteth me nothing. Charity suifereth^ long, and is 
kind; charity envieth not . . . beareth all. things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things” (1 Cor. XIII, 1-7). ., 

We have seen that the Stoics had formed a conception of 
the brotherhood of man (CaritcLS generis htimani ); all men, in 
virtue of reason present in them, were sons of God. But the 
charity of the Stoics was a rational sentiment, the result of 
reflection, and of the consciousness of human dignity. 
Christian charity is deeper, more ardent. It is also de¬ 
rivative and indirect; for man by his nature is degenerate and 
corrupt, and our love for one another is only a consequence of 
the love which God bears to u,8; it is to please God, to unite 
ourselves in intention with Him that we |8ho*uld love our 
neighbour. Charity consists in desiring the moral good, the 
perfection of our neighbour, and in the alleviation of his 
woes. Towards the guilty it is shown in forgiveness and pity. 

• C * 

“ He that is without sin among you, let him first cast a stone at her ” 
(Joh7i, VIII, 7). ^ “FatSier, forgive them; for they know not what they do.” 

In accordance with this new morality, there arose a new 
conception of the Supreme Good, of the good, that is, in which 
happiness and virtue are united. All the ancients had 
admitted a relation of identity between virtue and happine^. 
For Socrates and Plato, for Aristotle and^ Zeno, to possess 
virtue is to possess happiness; while Epicurus holds that he 
who is happy is virtuous. But the Christian conception is 
quite different. Virtue is Chdrity; in other words, it is the 
love of God, and the love of man in God and for God. 
Happiness is the possession of God. It is true that to love 
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God is to po88ess,Him to a certain extent, and to be loved by • 
.Him, but it is not to possess Him fully, and love tends towards 
a |lerfect union, '^irtue, though it deserves happiness, is only 
the beginning of it, for the Supreme Good is not of this world; 
it is in another life that our ‘destiny will be fulfilled. The 
faith that corresponds to this expectation, faith as belief in a 
Supreme Good that will in the future be real and necessary, takes 
• the form of another virtue, na^iely, hopn (Airly), which has for * 
its object the Uiss promised to the ^lectf but not yet possessed 
by them. Faith, hope, 'and charity are the three great 
Christian virtues, and they are closely connected, inseparable 
indefid, since tjiey all represent the same condition of the soul. 
But these virtues do not depend on the human will, because 
l^ie condition that malies them possible implies Divine grace, 
and this we cannot give to ourselves. The Spirit bloweth 
where it listeth. We have already seen the difficulty which 
the Christian theologians had in reconciling tlie doctrines of 
free will and • grace. ^ 

Mediaeval 'Ethics: Conscience; Syndere^ and Comcientia. 

. In Ethics, as in the other branches of philosophy, the 
scholastic teachers sought no new principles. They adhered to 
the traditions of antiquity and of Christianity. But the 
practice of a religion in which the Attention of the mind is con¬ 
stantly turned to iti^lf, develops in the soul the sense of things 
spiritual. By looking into and examining their own minds 
during long hours of anxious fiind solitary introspection, the 
ihediaeval •theologians digeover^d conscience, of which they 
were the first to make an analysis. We find already, in the 
writings of Abelard, the part played by consciendCT in human 
morality clearly pointed out. • 

Christian morality is merely the natural law reformed {reformatio 
legia natwalisj quam, secutoa esse ‘philosqplws constat {Th^. Chr. II). 
Philosophers, like the gospel, made morality lie in the intention {intentio 
animt) ; and they rightly said that good men fly from evil through love 
of the good and not through fear of punishment. The Supreme Good in 
itself is God. Like Duns Scotus and Descartes later, Abelard makes the 
distinction between good and evil depend on the Arbitrary will of God: 
mde et ea, quae per se videntur pessima, et ideo culpanda^ cum jussime fiunt 
domxnica ; constat itaque totam boni vel mali discretionem in divinae dis- 
pensationis placito eonsiatere (Comm, in Ep. ad Rom. H, 869, Migne's ed.). 

IL D 
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' The Supreme Good for men is the love of God, and the way 
to this good is virtue, which, by Abelard, is defined as good will 
grown into a fixed,, habit (Jona in solidata vdwntxSs)* 

It is not in the act itself, according to him, but^n the intention 
that moral good or evil lies. The act itself is indiiferent; 
even bad inclinations, wliich are the consequence of original sin, 
leave us innocent. It is the consent to evil that, constitutes 

K 

’sin (jpeccdkmi). 

“ Non, effdm quae jkmt, sed quq animo Jkmt pmaat Deui^ nec in o^ere, ««rf 
in inteniione meritum operautu vel lave cdkmtU ” (Eth. 3). 

“ Opera omnia in se Sndiffermtia, nec nisi pro intentiom agentis vel hona 
vel mala dicenda mnt ” {Eth. 7). But the intention depends on conscience, 
which distinguishes between good and evil. Man sins only when he acts 
contrary to his own conscience. But to be viituous it is not enough to 
obey conscience ; the latter must also be enlightened, and in agreement 
with the commands of the law. If conscience errs, the action is culpable, 
but less so than in a case where the action though conformable to the law 
is contrary to the injunctions of individual conscience. Nm eet peocatum 
nisi contra coneeientiam {Eth. 13). Qui pereequehantur Christum vd suos^ 
quoe peraeq'oen.dos credehant^ per operalionem, peccasae dicimve^ qui tamen 
graviiyrem culpam pecccufaentt si contra coneeientiam eia parcerent {Eth. 14). 

Such was the truly elevated and novel doctrine of Abelard. 
The analysis of conscience was resumed later by Albertus 
Magnus. He makes a distinction between the faculty by 
which we discern good from evil, and what «ve may call the 
moral sentiment, or rather the moral dispoSition., 

Conscience, properly so-called, is .the law of reason {lex mvitia, lex 
rationia et intellectua), by which we know what to do, and what to avoid. 
This faculty, inasmuch as it in^plies gonsciousness of •the genersA 
principles of practical life, is innate and inamissible, but as the knowledge 
of particular duties it is acquired. Lex mentis habitve naturalis eat 
quantum ad principia, acquisitve quantum ad acita. 

From Conscientia he distinguishes the* principle of moral 
activity, ^nderesis. What is the origin and exact meaning of 
this term ? We find it,for the first time in St, Jerome, but as 
Ueberweg says, it is possible that the, word used by the 
scholastics was simply derived from a copyist’s error, and that 
it should be read t^pelStjcrK. However that may be, Synderesis, 
scintilla eonscimtiae, was distinguished by the scholastics from 
Conscientia, being, as it were, the original fiame of which 
ponsoience is the actual radiance. 
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In tke moral consciousness there is« then, firstly a ment^ act, • 
the distinction ol good from evil; secondly, a power inherent in 
man which has not been destroyed by original sin and which 
inclines us tv tfhe good and draws us away from evil. This is 
Spnderesis^a, remnant of Adam’s first nature. 

“In singulis viribus mcniet aZiquid rectum quod in judicando et 
appetendo dbncordat rectitudini primae in qua creatus esi homo .—^ 
Sgnderesis est rectitudo manms in singulis viribus^ concordans rectitudini 
primae\Albert. Summ. de Creaturis^ p. II,,qu. Ss).” , 

According to St. Thomas, Synderesis is not a potentiality in the Aristo¬ 
telian sense, but a natural possession of practij;al principles, just as 
iufeHect is a natural possession of speculative principles, habitus 
quidam naturaiis princi,piontm operabilium, sicut intellectm habitus est 
principiorum speculabilium, et non potmtia aligua {Sunima theologim I, q. 
• 79 ,12). Conscience is thi act by which we apply our knowledge to our 
actions. Conscientia actus est quo scientiam nostrum ad ea quae agimus 
applicamus (Ibid. 13). 

• 

Here again Syndm'em is the principle of conscientia. But St. 
Thomas conceives it in a more purely intellectual way than his 
master, Albertus Magnus. The moral philosophy of Thomas 
Aquinas is, in other respects, a combination of Christian and 
Aristotelian ethics. He distinguishes the practical from the 
contemplative life. He regards the four philosophical virtues, 
temperance, fortitude, wisdom, justice, as acquired virtues 
(yirtides acquintae)* which lead to natural happiness, while the 
theological virtues, faith, hope, and love, arc divinely inspired 
{virtuies infusae) and lead to Supernatural bliss. Our will is 
•not compelled. , It is subject to a moral necessity which does 
not destroy its freedom: our choice depends on ourselves. 
Here we have the notion of obligation, but St. Theinas hastens 
to add that we can do nothing of ourselves. We need the 
grace of Gnd and His assistance even for the practice of the 
natural virtues, and still more if we are to share in perfect 
bliss, which is .the vision of God divinae essmtiae). 

Mysticism sprang naturally from the depth and ardour of 
religious feeling in the Middle Ages. It \Yas a reaction 
against the abuse of logical formalism, and then, as always, 
resolved itself into the placing t)f feeling above reason, and 
of immediate intuition above discursive thought. “ The highest 
felicity,” says St. Bernard, " is the mysterious flight of the soul 

♦ 
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■ to heaven, the sweet return from the domain, of the corporeal 
to the region of spirits, and fusion in God.” 

Hugo and Eiclvird of St. Victor foll/iwed the pseudo- 
Dionysius the Areopagite, in his Neo-Platonfsnr; they dis¬ 
tinguish contemplatio (the immediate intuition of truth) fiom 
cogitatio (sensuous knowledge) and from medUatw (discursive 
thought). As regards its object they taught that there are six 
Stages in contemplation, the lowest, in imaginatione et smundum 
ivriagmationemy consists in contemplating divine beauty In the 
f beauty of the sensible world; the • highest, mpra ratiomm 
et praeter raMonem^ in penetrating ii^to mysteries that are 
inaccessible to reason. From the psychological point of 'new 
there are three stages in contemplatio, of which the lowest is a 
dilatatio mentis ; the second an elevation, svhlevatio mentis 
the third an alienation, cdmmtio mentis, an ecstasy in which, 
by suppressing all individual consciousness, we lose ourselves in 
God. Mediaeval mysticism finds its most poetic and most 
popular expression in the celebrated Imitat\on of Christ. 

Descartes" Empiriqil Ethics: the Soul Considered in its 
Relation to the Body ; The Life of the Soul; Knowledge and Good¬ 
will. 

With Bacon and Descartes, Ethics as well as philosophy 
became more distinct from religion and more •independent of 
theology. There was a return to the traditions of antiquity, 
and an attempt was made to solve the problem of human clpstiny 
through reason alone. The Cartesian Eationalists sought to 
find the principles of virtue and happiness in* the knowledge 
of universal and,necessary laws, while the Empiricists would 
derive the Vtiioie of morality from the observation of human 
nature, from such a fact, for example, as egoism or sympathy. It 
is to Kant that the merit belongs of having restored Ethics by 
fixing its principle elsewhere, and founding it wholly upon the 
idea of duty. e 

Descartes’ conception of Ethics was that of the ancients. 
He endeavours.to define the Supreme Good which comprises 
felicity and virtue/ and, by pro'vdng that these two terms 
coincide, to reconcile Epicurus with Zeno. {Letter to the Queen 
of Sweden.) Descartes has two ethical systems, one of which 
leads to the other. The first is empirical and has to do with 
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the lifd of the bouI in its relation tto the body, its object being * 
- to free us from the passions and thereby make possible the life 
of* pure intelligence. The second, which ia based on good-will 
and knowledge, aims at an independent existence for the soul 
and a felieity attainable only throughputs own efforts. 

The human body is an automatic machine in which every¬ 
thing is explained by extension and the laws of motion. To 
this machine a soul is joined„and what* was mechanical action* 
in^ thd body becomes passion in t^e soul. All the. passions 
(admiration, love, hate, ett5.]P are therefore merely an image of 
thp body and its internal movements rejected in the soul 
(see'Vol. I, Chap. VIII). Since self-possession, or the control 
of passion, is the condition of wisdom, it is clear that medical 
«cience is most important to the life of the soul; for what 
science could be more valuable than the one which, by 
enabling us to regulate the course of our animal spirits 
and to change their composition, would make us masters of 
our passions ? By, means of remedies properly proportioned, 
we should thus be able to preanunge and fix accurately the 
degrees of sadness, of joy or love. * 

“Descartes thought that nothing vrould bo more certain to produce 
temporal felicity than a happy combination of medicine with mathematics” 
(Baillet, III, 5). And Descartes himself says, “the preservation of health 
is the first good, and the foundation of all other goods; for our mind 
depends so mijch on bur temperament, and on the state of our bodily 
organs, that if it were possible to find any means by which men would 
become wiser and more ingenious fhan they have hitherto been, it is in 

snedicine tl^t these means must be sought ” (JHsc, de la M4th. 6th part). . 

• • 

Thus the first chapter of the Cartesian Ethics would be a 
system of hygiene, giving prescriptions that WoiIBl ensure to 
man complete mastery over his passions. 

Notwithstanding all his efforts, Descartes was unable 
to formulate this therapeutic o^ the passions. It might 
seem, then, that we must remain the slaves of our bodies. 
But what appeared to be our ruin is in reality our salvation, 
for the relation between body and soul is a reciprocal relation. 
Hence certain passions (correlative modifiQations) must corre¬ 
spond in the body to the mental acts, and in this fact we 
perceive a means of making ourselves free. For if the soul is 
free, and if everything that takes place in it affects the body. 
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' tiiien, by directing and regulating the soal.dt is possible to 
regulate the body. Medicine enabled us to attack the b^dy' 
directly, to light against the passions by phys^ means; but 
through the indirect action of the soul we recover‘possession of 
ourselves. It is true that the soul is only capable of acting on 
itself, but by calling up such and such a thought and 
dwelling on it, it may, firstly, suspend the adtion which 
would ensue from the passion (Fass. 146); secondly, it ‘ 
may alter the motion of the small gland^which'is its 
seat and give a new direction lo' the animal spirits, and 
produce thereby tn itself a different or even a oonlyary 
passion {Foss. I, 45); thirdly, the soul may sometimes do yet 
more, for, without altering the action of the gland, it may 
through habit associate with this adtion thoughts which 
it has had the strength to dwell on while the action lasted. 

" The connection between our minds and our bodies is of 
such a nature that when we have once associated a certain 
bodily action with a certain thought, the<one never presents 
itself without the other ” {Pass. II, 136). 

Through habit, tlierefore, we are able to change the natural 
order of the passions and invert the relations between the 
physical and moral life. We may act in such a way that to ♦ 
the motions of the pineal g|and, instead of the passions which 
would naturally correspond to them, the^re haay correspond 
quite opposite thoughts, calculated to make us'behave in a 
manner befitting rational, independent beings. Thus, since we 
cannot act mechanically on the mechanism of the body, wq 
have recourse to artifice and ingennUy (Pass. ‘I, 47). In this 
way we find a'moral equivalent to medicine, and a moral 
hygiene is subkituted for a physical; the indirect action of 
the soul takes the place of the “direct acti/m of medicine. 

The soul, though joined to the body, is distinct from it, and 
has its own separate life.# “It may enjoy pleasures apart^ 
from the body” (Pass. KI, 212). By controjlifig the passions 
it separates itself from the body, and recovers its true 
nature, which is to .be free and to depend only on itself and 
on its thoughts. ‘ Thus i^oral hygiene leads up to true 
morality, which is the science of the Supreme Good. What 
then is the Good which is to give at once happiness and 
virtue ? 
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“It ooQsistB in the determined will to do right, and in tire contentment, 
which Buch a will producea. Not'only is our free will in itself our highest 
P^isession, inasmuch as it makes us in a manner like to God, and seems to 
exempt us from^^iilg subject to Him, the proper use of it being con¬ 
sequently the'greatest among goods; but it is also the good that belongs to 
us most especially and is for us the most iifl^rtant. From this it follows 
that it is -only from our free will that our highest satisfactions can 
proceed ” {Tetter to the Queen of Smden). “ It is not necessary that our 
reason should be never mistaken, it is enough if our conscience tells us 
that ife have (|lways had ^ufficidht firmnes/ and virtue to execute all 
those things which we have judged to be the best; and thus virtue alone 
sufiices to give us contentment in this life ” {Letter to Princese Elizabeth^ 
1st ^ay, 1645). • 

Having, like Kant later on, placed the end of man in the 
^good will, Descartes then seems to contradict himself, and, 
following Socrates and Plato, to make everything depend on 
the intellect. 

“ When our virtue is not sufficiently enlightened by the understanding 
it may be false, and in this case the contentment which it brings is not 
real and secure. MAi’s highest happiness depends on the right use of 
reason, and consequently the study that leads to its acquisition is the 
most useful occupation he can have, as it is also, without doubt, the most 
agreeable and the most delightful ” {latter to thfi Princess Elizal>eth, May, 
1645). How can this be doubted when we remember that “we have only 
to judge rightly, and to judge as correctly as possible, in order to acquire 
all the virtues a^d all the advantages mnd goods attainable ?” (Disc, de la 
MAhode^ 3rd part). •“ Ormm peecans est ignorans. If our understanding 
never represented to the will as good the things tliat ai*e the contrary, 
the vffil could never be mistaken in its choice ” {Letter^ April, 1637). 

’ This being the case, the etliical problem takes the form of ,a 
scientific problem, , We must* not consent to pursue pleasures 
that we perceive confusedly, we must not ’^cqjit a thing as 
.good unless we see plainly that it is so; in a word, we must 
be on our guard Against confused ideas, and be guided only by 
those that are clear. The problem then is how to determine 
the order of perfections, how to fhake a science of the different 
kinds of good, and of their relative value. But Descartes 
never constructed such a science.* He was ^content to show 
that passion exonerates the worth of the pleasures it seeks, 
and to lay down this general* rule: Pleasures of the mind 
wMoh depend on ourselves, so far surpass those of the body 
that they alone are sufficient to our happiness. Science being 
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. incapable of entering into particulars, cannot teke the place of 
conscience; each one of us 'has independently to strive after , 
the best, which, like the true, is apprehended on evidex^. 
And since life allows no delays we must be cofftent to possess 
a good will. We have seen that Descartes leads us ,frOm good 
will to right reason, dnd now, from right reason, we find 
ourselves thrown back on good will. , - 

But the contradiction is only apparent, for knowledge is 
closely connected with freedom, since judgment h a voluntary 
act, and to affirm or to denjr ia to wHl. Knowledge both pre¬ 
supposes and flows Jrom freedom. I owe the truth to myself, 
and am to a certain extent responsible for my errors. Tlie 
Supreme Good is good will, which alone depends on ourselves; 
but good will is nothing else than the vj^ll “ to make the best, 
possible use of our minds in order to know what to do and 
what to avoid on every occasion in life ” (Letter to the 
Frincess Mizaheth, Ist May, 1645). Good will is our most 
precious possession; it justifies our actions abundantly to 
ourselves and before God, and it insures to us inward content¬ 
ment ; but only through the intellect is true wisdom attained. 
Wisdom implies knowledge. Wisdom should be our ideal, which 
it is the duty of every man to get as near to as possible; and 
the inward satisfaction which comes from this striving after 
the best constitutes our happiness. 

This would appear to be a solution of th'e ethi(jal problem. 
But may not the vicissitudes of life throw the soul back^again 
into the bondage of pain? Man lives in a world in which 
events occur over which he has no jcontrol; Jiow ©an it be ‘ 
said that he depends on himself alone ?« Descartes tries to 
eliminate suaV unforeseen events from the problem of life, by 
considering man in his relation o to the world and to God 
Let us rememl)er, he says, that everything in the universe 
happens mechanically, according to inflexible laws, and we shall 
endeavour to change the natfire of our desires rather than the 
order of the world. Fortime is “ merely a«chimera, bom of an 
error in our understanding” (Pass. II, 145). If we were once 
convinced that when we have done all that lies in our power the 
advantages we do no£ possess are all equally beyond our reach, 

“ we should no more desire health, when ill, or freedom, when 
in prison, than we now do bodies as incorruptible as diamonds, 
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or wings with v^hich to fly like,birds” (JHsc. dela M4tK 3rd« 
part). The consdousness of a universal necessity delivers us 
frbm all Buperfluoi|^ regrets or desires. , 

But as evil*exists none the less for being necessary, this 
submission to the laws of the unwerse resembles a defeat. 
There would appear to be something wliich evades the good and 
the intelligible. Yes, if we forget that everything depends on 
God, that everything is arranged by.His Providence. We 
cannot penetiate into the ways of God, but we know that 
tiiey express the highest perfection; and when we have acted 
as we thought best, this knowledge shoulcb make us feel con¬ 
tent, whatever our fate may be. 

“ The true object of love being perfection, w'hen we lift np our minds to 
^ionsider God as He is, wtf feel ourselves naturally so strongly disposed to 
love Him that we derive joy even from our aiSictions, remembering that, 
in all that happens to us His will is fulfilled” {Letter to the IMrums 
Elizabeth^ 1.3th June, 1645). “ Thus it is that man, uniting his will to that 
of God, loves Him in so perfect a manner as to desire nothing more in 
this world but that tll^ will of God be done. Consequently, he no longer 
fears either death, or pain, or disgrace, knowing^ that nothing can befall 
him that has not been appointed by God, and he has so great a love for 
the divine ordinance, he deems it so just and so necessary, he knows 
himself to be so dependent on it, that oven when he is expecting death oi' 
some other evil, if the impossible were to happen, and he found he had 
the power to alter this decree, he woflld not have the desire to do so” 
{Letter to M, Charmt), * 

Having thus fused our will, with that of God, we participate 
jn His omnipotence, and notlflng occurs without our willing 
it. Happiness is the jefward "of virtue; and man’s supreme 
good depends on man himself. * 

*' It is certain that if a man whft is well born, in good health, and in 
want of nothing, at the same time is as wise and virtuous as another who 
is poor, unhealthy, and deformed, he may enjoy a more complete content¬ 
ment than the poor man. Nevertheless,* as a small vessel may be as full 
as a large one, though containing less liquifl, so also, taking the content¬ 
ment of each individual to lie in the fulness and satisfaction of his desires, 
I have no dou|>t that, when these are regulated Recording to reason, the 
poorest man and the least favoured by fortune, and nature may be as 
entirely content and satisfied as otler men” {Letter to the Prineeee 
Elizahethy 1st May, 1646). *‘By the internal felicity which good will 
of itself produces, we may hinder all the evils that come from without 
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however great, from going any deeper into our puls than does the 
sadness excited by actors when they represent, some tragic event” 
{Letter to the Princess Elisabeth^ March, 1646). - 

life’s external order may be disturbed by accidents, but not 
the inward harmony of the soul; for accidents are necessary, and 
since they are part of Gfod’s purpose, we should not only accept 
but desire them. *Hence nothing can happen that is contrary 
to our desire. To ma^© our will and our understanding one ' 
with the will and understanding of God—thitf>lieB the whole 
of morality. » 

In this way, then, our soul, which was at first threatened w^th 
bondage, becomes free; the passions which it experiences are no 
longer the expression of the affections of the body; its love being 
no longer the effect of the course of thoi animal spirits, is boni 
of an act of judgment which disposes the soul to become attached 
in will to the things that it deems good {Petss. II, 79). Its joys, 
which are purely intellectual, spring from its own activity 
‘ alone. Not only is the soul no longer t|;ie expression of the 
body, but their relations are reversed. It is now the body that 
expresses the soul by its movements, and becomes its slave. 
There is a passion that corresponds to virtue—true nobility, 
which causes a man to form as high an opinion of himself , 
as he legitimately can. Nobility is the bodily expression of 
virtue. It consists of right notions and principles of morality, 
enforced by the action of the animal spirits.** Even*that highest, 
most spiritual kind of love, the love of God, may become 
a passion, and affect the course of the spirits. Thus the soul 
is its own mistress because jts thoughts depend* on itseli 
alone, and it i^ mistress of the body‘because the body is 
the expressfOn'^of the soul, and only givea back to it, under 
the form of passions, its own acts and thoughts. Finally, the 
soul is mistress of the world because it is united to God by 
love, and participates, thei’efore, in His will and sovereign 
power. 

Med^anche: Ratios of Perfection; Love of the Universed 

Order. • * 

% 

A science of goods and of their relative value remained a 
desideraJtvm in the ethical system of Descartes, who contented 
himself with saying that the Good, as well as the True, is dkh 
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coverefl by the l^ht of evidence* Malebranche in his Ethics 

* develops this idea, which merely si^gested by Descartes, 
likre are two^loads of relation between things: a relation of 
magnitude send a relation of perfection. The former has to do 
with truth, the latter with order; the former bears on pure 
science, the latter on Ethics. 

If the human intellect, fashioned diversely by custom and 
education, and different at difiPeyent periods, is able to discover this 
immutable oifiier, it is because ther^ is !n it a divine impersonal 
element, namely, reason, thte Eternal Word by which all minds 
are, united. Beason is the Divine voice speaking in us, and he 
who listens not to it falls into error and disorder. “ He who 
values his horse more than his coachman, and he who thinks 
•that a stone has in itself a greater worth than a fly or the 
smallest organism, does not perceive what perhaps he imagines 
himself to perceive; for it is not universal reason, but individual 
reason, that leads him to judge things so” {Morale, 1, i, 13). 

Again, it is because universal reason is not followed that 
morality differs in different countries and at different periods. 

** Thus with the Germans it is virtuous to be able to drink. One can 
have no intercourse with them if one does not get drunk. It is not 
reason but wine that binds society together, and makes settlements and 
contracts ” {Morale, I, ii, 7). 

a 

Love of the oj^d^r in things is the only virtue. Actions 
that are merely in conformity with this order, namely, duties 
(the IcaBi^Kovra df the Stoics), are to be distinguished from 

• those wljich are inspired, by*the love of this order, namely, 

virtues. • 

“We must not, owing to the agreement betweeterms, confuse 
virtues with duties. Mon are deceived by this. Some there are who 
imagine that they are following virtue when they only follow the natural 
inclination which they have to fulfil certain duties ; and as they are by no 
means led by reason, they are in fact excessively vicious the while they 
imagine themselves heroes of virtue ” {Morale, I, ii, 6). “ He who gives 
his fortune to the poor, either through vanity or natural compassion, is 
not liberal, because he is not led by reason; and his action is not inspired 
by love of the order of things, but is the resuit of pride or of a merely 
natural tendency” {Ihid. § i). • 

Virtue, therefore, is more than submission pure and simple 
to the order of things. It is submission through love 
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of this order. It is, moreover, not an actual and monientarj 
obedience, but one that is continuous and has grown into a 
habit. Virtue is a habitual, free, and domtinating love of ^he 
immutable order ” (Ibid. I, iii, 20). 

, To love this order is to love beings and things in proport^n 
to their perfection, and'* is therefore, in the first place, to love 
God, Who is absolute perfection, above all things; and, 
eecondly, to love all other things only, according to their rela-- 
tion to God; or, better'still, to love only God in'them, that is 
to say, the perfection in them which makes them worthy of 
love. The love of ^ order is therefore union with God, by (^n- 
formity of mind and will. 

As God necessarily loves order and all things according tq 
this order. He loves Himself above everything, and next to 
Himself His creatures, in so far as He finds Himself in them, 
that is to say, according to the degree of being and perfection 
which they possess. There are two kinds of love, the one 
kindness or esteem, the other the love o^ union. The first 
consists in loving things only in so far as they are lovable; the 
latter consists in giving oneself wholly, without reserve, to the 
l)eloved object, or, in a word, in uniting oneself with it (Ibid. I, 
iii, 8). God alone deserves to be loved in this way, because 
He is perfection. He is the Good in itself, and He alone also 
is the efficient cause of all thfe actions of His creatures. It is 
therefore in Him only that we must love Hfs creatures. It is 
according to His will and His law that we must measure out 
to them the love which is benevolence. 

This is the principle that goyerns .practical rmorallty. The 
law of God and of all things in Him is the sovereign rule of 
conduct, as^skiian in God is the law of knowledge. Mali 
should only love in himself that •which makes him worthy of 
love in the eyes of God. Eeason is God present in us. We 
are the temples in which Hi| wisdom dwells, and in which He 
desires to be adored. Wp should fight against everything in 
us that is an obstacle to reason—agS-inst the senses, the 
imagination, the passions (Ibid. II, xi, xii, xiii). The 
cultivation of reasoiji* is homage rendered to God. Atteintion 
is a natural prayer, by means *of which we receive illumination 
from reason. “ Strength and freedom of mind, which consist 
in being disposed to seek and follow truth, and to accept it 
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solely on evidence, are virtues und cardinal virtues” {IHd. 

.1, vi, 5). 

ISocial morality •is inspired by the san^e spirit as private 
morality. Oui^love for others must be regulated by their 
relation ta God. The sovereign is the man among all others 
who has the highest place in our esteem, because he is nothing 
less than the representative of God on earth. In his presence, 

• not only our bodies but ,our ipinds shopld be bowed down in* 
reverence. .We must humble oursdlves and respect the 
greatness and majesty of •God in the power of the prince 
{HM. II, ix, 2). But the lowest among men is also worthy 
of oitr goodwill and our esteem. 

“We must not only respect and show respect to the lowest among men, 
nnd to the poor, but also^to sinners and to those who commit the worst 
crimes. Their lives are abominable, their conduct is contemptible, but 
their persons are still deserving of respect ” {Ibid. II, vii, 4). 

• 

And this is because they have never ceased to be the temples 
of Jesus Christ and^ to form with us part of an eternal society 
in God. Even the child should be to his parents an object of 
respect, no less than of affection. He should not be governed 
by force, but his feeble reason should be led by gentle 

• persuasion. 

“ Let no father imagine, that as w father, he has an absolute and 
independent authorit]{ over his sou. He only is a father through the 
efficacy of God?8 power, and he should only govern according to His law ” 
{im. II, X, 18). 

• 

’ Thus all duties have^ their principle in the love of God, 
which is the only,virtue, tiiough it takes various forms 
corresponding exactly with our various duties. 

• 

Spmoza; Determin/ism; There is no Absolute Good or Evil; 
The Good for Man ; Theory of Goods ; Bondage and Freedom. 
Sfpinom a UtUitarian and Mystk. • 

The consciousness of a universal necessity which is only one 
element, or moment, in the Ethics of Descartes, is the first 
principle and the end of njorality with^pinoza, who makes 
no distinction between this consciousness and the love of God. 
In this as in other respects Spinoza’s doctrine is Cartesianism 
made logical, simplified, and impoverished. It is remarkable 
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that the principal work of^ Spinoza should, be a theory of 
Ethics, seeing that he denies both freedom and the existence 
of good and evil. Human actions, according to him, are 
governed by an inflexible mechanism. The b^ef in free will 
is an illusion and a folly. Indignation against the. wicked, is 
childishness, A madm&i is no more bound to live according 
to the dictates of reason than the cat is bound to Jive accord¬ 
ing to the laws of a lion’s nature {Thepl Pol Ch. XVI). 

But if we are necessarily subject to the laws «f our nature, 
may we not lay the blarne of our,sins and misfortunes on 
God ? No. I 

p 

“Men are in God’s power as clay is in the hands of the potter, who from 
the same lump makes vessels some to honour some to dishonour ” {Mom. 
IX, 21). “ No one can bring a complaint against God for having given, 
him a weak nature or infirm spirit. A cirole might as well complain 
to God of not being endowed with the properties of a sphere, or a child 
who is tortured, say, with stone, for not being given a healthy body, as 
a man of feeble spirit because God has denied *to him foi-titude and the 
true knowledge and love of the Deity, or becau^ he is endowed with 
so weak a nature that he cannot check or moderate his desires ” {Lett&rs to 
Oldenburg^ 23 and 25). o 

To desire things to Im otherwise than they are, to chafe 
against nature, is to fail to recognize that all that is is neces¬ 
sary, and is of necessity that which it is. 

On the other hand, that wiiich is necessary cannot fail to be 
good, and, from the ethical point of view, necessity should be 
called God, Providence, or Wisdom. Thus every event is 
justified by the very fact of its •occurrence which is in imme¬ 
diate connection with the supreme necessity. ‘The distinction 
between good and evil has no absolute ’value: “ For we all 
admire in animate qualities which we regard with dislike and 
aversion in men, such as the pugAacity of bpes, the jealousy of 
doves” {Letter to Blyenbergh). The moral sanction is not 
founded on responsibility, buj; is a consequence of the necessary, 
fixed order of things. • 

“ He who goes mad from the bite of a dog is assuredly excusable, yet 
he is rightly suffocated.^ Lastly, he who cannot govern his desires 
keep them in check fr«m fear of the laws, though his weakness may 
be excusable, cannot, nevertheless, enjoy either peace of soul or the 
knowledge and love of God, but necessarily perishes” {L^tet to 
25). i 
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In one sense, ^erefore, there is,foT Spinoza neither good nor 
, evil; but it does not follow that because the same explanation 
sefves for all things, all things are to be r^arded as identical 
or equal. expliqvsr n'est pas tout wnfondre. There 

are things that may be called good ar useful, bad or harniful, 
according as they increase or diminish our perfection, that is to 
say, according as they^ bring us nearer to God or lead us 
further away from Him.^ Thus, in so faj* as we perceive that a* 
thing affects ws with pleasure or sorrow we call it good or evil 
{Ethics IV, Prop. viii). Pantheism, which justifies the existence 
of^ aU things, is careful not to despis(^ the lower kinds 
of good. 

“Therefore to make use of what comes in our way and to enjoy it as 
4nuch as possible (not to the point of satiety, for that would not be enjoy- 
ment) is the part of a wise man. 1 say it is the pai't of a wise man to 
refresh and recreate himself with moderate and pleasant food and drink, 
and also with perfumes,.with the soft beauty of growing plants, with 
dress and with music, with many sports, with theatres and the like, such 
as every man may miAce use of without injury to his neighbour” {Ibid, 
Prop. XIV, note). 

• 

Joy is good, the gloomy meditations of the mystic are 
foolishness. “A free man thinks of nothing less than of 
death; and his wisdom is a meditation not of death but of 
life” {Ibid. Prop. XLVII). While he approves all kinds of 
pleasure, Spjiioza (ikoes not omit to determine the value of each 
one in particular, and to give it a place according to its utility 
or, wfiat comes to the same *thmg, according to its degree of 
' being or perfection. “ There is no small difference between the 
joy which actuates, aay, a drunkard, and the |oy possessed by a 
philosopher” {Ibid. Ill, Prop. LVII, note). TnJiMe^way Spinoza 
establishes a dialectic, or a hierarchy of goods. 

The good is ffeedom, evil is bondage, and the degrees of 
perfection are indicated by the degrees of freedom. Bondage 
means subjection to the passions, or life according to appetite. 
Appetite, being connected with the iinagination and the senses, 
has for its object the goods that are presqpt, trivial, and 
fleeting. The man who yields to these is swayed by inadequate 
and confused ideas. Freedom, 0 n the otker hand, consists in 
living under the dominion of reason, which conceives things 
under the form of eternity {s^ specie aetemUaiis) and is attracted 
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by future goods as well d,s ,by those which ,are preseht and 
immediate. Reason makes known to each one what is in con¬ 
formity to his nature and useful to him. r Lastly, reason Ifas 
for its object an imperishable good, namely, knowledge, and more 
especially knowledge of tiie eternal truths. But Spinoza can 
only show us the means by which man becomes free, that is, 
knowledge; we cannot make ourselves free, we only« know how 
freedom comes to us. , ^ , 

'■ . * • 

“ An emotion which is a pass'on ceases to be a passion as soon as we 

form a clear and distinct idea thereof” V, Prop. III). “ An emotion, 

therefore, becomes more under our control, and the mind is less passive^n 
respect to it, in proportion as it is more known to us” {Ibid, Coroll). “But 
what is it to know things if not to understand their necessity ? The mind 
has greater power over the emotions and is less subject thereto in so far^ 
as it understands all things as necessary ” {Jhid. Prop. VI). 

In governing our passions we make our desires as well as 
our thoughts conform to the order of the universe. Freedom 
is the identification of ourselves with the i|niversal necessity, 
for we become free through knowledge, and knowledge is 
participation in Being, and as there is only one Being, with 
the necessary Being. 

With Spinoza, as with Parmenides and Plato, thought is 
identical with its object; so that, in so far as it possesses know¬ 
ledge of eternal truth, the miiid is itself eternal, and in so far 
as it extends this knowledge it also incrfeases it>s share of 
immortality. In like manner, to know Grod is to participate 
in His essence; and if man, haying reached the term of his 
moral development, is truly free, it,is because, being then 
united to God by intellectual intuition, he^ is himself God, and 
forms part e'f**4t5 supreme necessity, which is called freedom 
because it develops only according' to the law of its own nature. 
Freedom for man consists, therefore, in being one with God, 
with the Being, that is, who, considered as He is in Himself, is 
to be called necessary, bu^ considered in His relation to other 
things, which are merely the modes of His activity,, is to be 
called free. 

Spinoza liked to‘join together contrary terms, such as ‘ 
freedom and necessity. Following his example, one may say of 
him that he was at the same time, and without inconsistency, 
both a utilitarian and a mystic; for he gives as the principle of 
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hia Ethifcs now tha tendency of a being to persevere and to perfect 
•himself in his being—the love of self; now the intellectual love 
of God. The reasoti of this is that to him* these two kinds of 
love are only* one. It is the nature of man to know, and the 
object of knowledge is Being in all itf^ degrees and in all its 
forms, but principally in its highest form, which is the Eternal 
and the Divine. “ Hencp the mind’s greatest good is tiie know- 
pledge of God, and the mind’s highest vintue is to know God ” 
IV, Prcfp. XX VII1). But to know is to love Him. for love 
is nothing else than .joy adedhipanie<l by tlie idea of its object. 
Agg,in, to love God is to h)ve one s self, an(> to love one’s self 
the more according as one is in a manner mor^ fully one’s self; 
since he who has reached the term of knowledge has also 
Beached the highest develo])inciit of his own nature. Thus the 
love of self lends to the lo\e of God, and the love of God is 
only a higher form of self-love. 

But having desorilnid'the Ethical theory bf Sjnnoza as a higher 
kind of IJtilitarianisii, we must now, with apparent self-contra¬ 
diction, show that from another point of view his system is 
characterized by a noble disinterestedness. * For he repudiates 
as semle the virtue that is based merely on the fear of hell or 
,on the hope of another life. He cannot adequately express his 
contempt lor the coiiimon opinion according to wliich “ piety, 
religion, and generally all things attributable to firmness of mind 
are burdens which ‘after death men hope to lay aside ” (V, 
Prop. iy^I, note). What an insult to morality is this shameful 
fear of the tortures of Hell, whi«h makes so many unfortunate 
men liear the “ ffrusliing hurdeu of piety ! ” and how much 
nobler and more pure, According to Spinoza, is the notion which 
he would have us form of virtue! “ Even if wif diS *not know 
that our mind is eternal, we shbuld still consider as of primary 
importance piety and religion, and generally all things which 
we have’ shown to be attributabje to coui-age and high¬ 
mindedness ” (V, XLI), Are we to understand by this that, 
like Kant, Spinoza regards virtue and happiness as antagonistic, 
so that the one requires the sacrifice of the other ? On the 
edtotraty, he holds that the all-wise necessity by which the 
world is governed has inseparably linked happiness with 
the life that is rational and free, and he finds man’s happiness 
in perfection and virtue alone. 
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“ Blessedness is not the rewardtof virtue, but virtu^ itself; neither do 
we»rejoice therein because .we control our lusts, but contrariwise, it is 
because we rejoice therein that we are able to control our lusts ” (V, XLJl). 

r • • * 

To sum up: the happy life,the free, rational, or*di«dne life—^for 
all these terms corresponfl to the different points of view from 
which the one and the same thing may be considered—is the 
development of the human mind according to its special nature, 
its progress towards itseciid, namely, thp knowledge and the love 
of God. , ' e • • 

We have considered the hnnKm mind in its individual 
development only ;»but it has merely to obey the laws of its own 
nature in order to bo in harmony with other minds. Where 
morality jnevails the rules of social life are observed. What 
divides men is their appetites, bccauge these are directed 
towards objects which cannot be shared, as for example wealth. 
In setting the life of reason above the life of appetite, morality, 
although occupied solely with the perfection of the individual, 
serves by way of reaction the social intei^st. Reason unites 
men: it is passion that divides them, for the object of reason 
is God, who gives flimself to all without reserve, and com¬ 
municates Himself without losing Himself. Nay, it is in the 
nature of this Supreme Good, which is called the knowledge ^ 
and the love of God, to grow, in a manner, by the common 
possession of it. 

“ This love towards God cannot be stained by the emotion of envy or 
jealousy : contrariwise it is the more fo8tei’e<l as we conceive % greater 
number of men to be joined to God. by the same bond of love ” (Part V, 
Prop. XX). ‘ , • . 

Thus the love of God is the binding force in social life, and 
therefore tTi^priuciple on which the whole of morality depends 

Ethyis of Leibnitz: The Sovereujn Good ;* The Moral Instinct 

and Jteason ; Nature and Grace ; Theory of Love. 

0 " 

T^eibnitz, like Spino/jii and Malebranqhe, regards perfection 
as the end of morality, and intelligence as the principle of per¬ 
fection. According to him, the fact that our actions are 
psychologically detennined does not deprive them of thek 
moral, character, any more ^han the fact that our judgments 
are psychologically determined prevents them from being true 
or false. Just as we need logic for the direction of our under- 
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standing, so also do we need an ethical system for the guidance 
of our will. The natural good of a' being consists in its 
perfection. 

“ All that elevated the soul I call pgrfectioT^. Perfection consists in the 
force of action ; and as there is in every beiugw. certain force, the greater 
the force the higher and more free is its essence. Moreover, the greater 
a force is the more manifest .is plurality in unity in it. Now the one in 
•the many is nothing else than harmoyy, and fron^ harmony l^eauty springs, 
and beauty engeaders love” (Ueber die Gliici^eluikeit, Erdmann’s Edn. 
p. 672). 

^he perfection of a rational being is meaftured by the sum 
of his distinct perceptions {Letter to Wolff). Moral good is 
therefore the striving after knowledge, the cultivation of i-eason, 
Uie continuous progress from confused to distinct perceptions. 
Pleasure for a living being is nothing else than its consciousness 
of perfection, and perfection and happiness are identical tei’ins. 
Moral life is therefore ‘the continuous passage from a lesser to 
a greater perfection, an<l hence the progressive compiest of 
happiness. There is thus a foundation of good in the nature 
of the object itself, and it is the natural ^od which becomes 
moral good when will is added. Boiium naturale qiium est 
^oluntarmm est hmium nwrtiU (Ibid.). 

Nature of itself leads man to his end, that is, to happiness, 
for nature inclines us to pursue joy and avoid sorrow {Now 
Nssays, I, II, 1). Nhw joy is a sign of our free development 
and advancement towards perfection. Inclination to pleasure 
implies therefore a desire for peirfection vaguely ami confusedly 
felt, but rdhl and effectual; and nature, whence this desire 
comes to us, is found to be virtually moral. So there exists 
further a general social instinct, an affection beff^een* the male 
and female, between father and children, “ which are part of 
this natural law, or this image of law, which, according to the 
Roman juris considti, nature has tauglit the animals ” {Ibid. 9). 
Iloes morality consist, then, in following Nature ? Rousseau’s 
doctrine was criticised in advance by Leibnitz. . Instinct, being 
entirely concerned with the present, is not a safe" guide. 

“ For felicity is only a lasting joy ; •our inclination, however, does 
not tend to felicity proper, but to joy, thait is to say, to the present. It is 
reason which prompts to future and enduring welfare” {Ibid. 3). 
Moreover, instinct is blind: “ the appetitions, called in the schools motve 
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pritm primi, are like the natural tendency of thff stone, which goes by the 
most direct, but not always the best path towards the centre of the eaHh ; 
for it is not able to see beforehand that it will meet rooks, upon which 
it will break in pieces, while it would approach its end more directly 
if it had mind, and the means of turning aside from them. Thus it is 
that by going straight for, present pleasure we sometimes fall over the 
precipice of unhappiness” {n>kl. II, XXI, 36). 

fn short, instinct is confused perception, which ifliould make 
way for percciitioii tltnt is <listinct. The improssioiis which 
nature has j'iven us are only hel^s to reason, and should not 
take tlie place of reason. Jt is not enongh for ns that we are 
promiited to acts ol:* humanity by indmi, or h'came it pleases us ; 
we must further be iiuluced to do them hy our reason and 
became it /,s jmt {New Easaifs, I, II, 4). All these innate 
princijilcs which we feel and approve c'Ven when we have nb 
proof of them, should bo converted into fixed maxims, into 
distinct truths. 

Leilmitz is not one of those philosophers who see in 
instinct the enemy of reason: but he reconciles them although 
he also distinguishes betwetui them. The former belongs to 
every kind of soul, the latter is the ])rivilege of spirits or 
rational souls. One leaves us in the physical realm of 
nature, Uw other admits us into the moral realm of grace.* 
Instinct has moral value oiily in so far as it leads to reason; 
ill the same way, nature is sanctified by preparing the way for 
grace, by contributing through its laws to th'fe triumph of 

justice. . ' 

» 

“ Wo should also notice here another harmony between ^the physical 
kingdom of nature and the moral kingdom* of grace; that is, between God 
considered as Jibe * architect of the mechanism of the universe, and God 
considered as monarch of the divine city of spirits” {Mmadology, 87). 
“And therefor^ si ns, by the decree o'f nature and by virtue even of the 
mechanical structure of things, must carry their punishment with them, 
and in the same way good actions will obtain their rewards by 
mechanical ways through their relation to bodies, although this may not, 
and ought not always to happen immediately ” {[hid. 89). 

But the harmony between the two realms does not go so 
far as to make them identical; God does not look in the same 
way on souls which are merely mirrors of the universe, “ and on 
spirits which are His own image." To the former, He is only 
“ what an inventor is to his machines ”; to the latter, He is 
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“what* a prince, is to his subjects, or even a lather to his 

• children ” {Monadology, 84). lleason is infinitely higher than 
nalure; it bri^ «s nearer to God and in#a manner makes us 
participate in His creative power, for “ our soul is architectonic 
in its voluntary actions, and, dfscovcrh^ the sciences according 
to which God has regulated things {pmdere, mcnmra, numero, 
etc.) it imitates in its department and in the little world where 
it is j)ermitted to exercise itijplf, what God does in the large* 
world*' (Priffbipks of Nature mul^Grace, 14»), Agajn, reason 
makes us enter into a “s?ort of society with (lod,” and places 

under the laws of tliat perfect govermnent of spirits in 
which no good action goes unrewarded, and no wicked action 
unpunished. 

• Finally, reason is heth the Absolut'* Good and our individual 
good, lleason constitutes our essence, and morality, whoso 
object is the development of our individual perfection, is the 
same thing as the cidlivatiou of r(*ason in us. VVe shall have 
reached moral perfection when our soul has risen to distinct 
perception, for the vi(»lent desires of blind passion will always 
have less force than the persuasive sweetness of enlightened 
reason. 

“ If a truth has no otfect on the mind it is because it has not l)een given 
the degree of distinctness of which it is capable. In spite of apyjearancea 
truth is the strongest thing in the world, provided we are not content to 
consider it froyi the ofttside and mei’ely to call it by its name, but pene¬ 
trate into its recesses and perceive distinctly the logic and harmony 

contained in it” (Erdmann’s Edn. S69, a). 

• 

The more mir reasop is developed, and the further it 
extends, the more also will it unite itself jvith all that is. 
Like every other monad, our mind is a inirroF'of^the universe. 
The more it becomes conscious of its own tnie nature, the 
more also will it become conscious of its relation to other 
beings. Hence according as it advances towards perfection 
it rejoices more and more in the jjerfection and the joy of 
other beings. In other words, the more perfect it becomes, the 
more it loves. To love or to cherish, is to- rejoice in the 
happiness of others, or what comes to the'^ame thing, it is to 
make the happiness of auoth^ one’s own. Amare sive 
diligere est felicitate alterius delectare, vel quod eodem redit,felicita~ 
tem aliemm adsdiscere in mam (De notione jur. et just. Erdm. 
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p. 118). Love is disinterested, since we ^eel the happiness 
o6 him whom we love as our own, and consequently we, 
enjoy his happines|t directly, without thiiilfiug of any ulterior 
advantage. This love is at first bestowed on* other men, for 
nothing is more natural to us tban to take part in their perfec¬ 
tion ami their joy, Im't it is in (rod that love finds its supreme 
object. The love of (lod is disinterested, for it is caused by 
' no sensible attraction, and at the sanje time it is our greatest« 
good, our nearest in'ierest, for Tfod is our ‘good and our 
perfection. » • 

“God being the nuwt perfect, and the most happy, and conaequeiUly 
the most lovable of substances, and truly pure love c-onsisting in the state 
which finds jileasure in the pci-feetioiis and liappiness of the beloved 
object, this lo\'e ought to give us the gi-eateat pleasure of which we are 
cafiablc, wlien God is its object , . . from tlic present time on, the law of 
God makes us enjoy a foretaste of future felicity ... it gives us perfect 
confidence in the goodness of onr Author and Master, producing a true 
tranquillity of mind, not like the Stoies, who force themselves to patience, 
but by a present content which assures us a futuri? happiness” {Pr{'aci})les 
of Nature muJ f/rnre/’ 16, 18). 

To love (lod is to rise to the coniprehensioii of His goodness, 
to umlorstnnil that the woi-ld, being govenied by Him, cannot ^ 
bo any tiling but good ; tlmt it is at least the best of all possible 
worlds; and if order has dot at the present moment been 
realized, ovorytliing must finally result f(A' the \vell being of 
the good, that is of those who are not discontented in this great 
State, who having done thqi'r duty, trust in Providence 
{Mtmadology, 90). Tenderlying the qthical system of Leibnitz 
we recognize his metaphysical optiinisiK. In declaring that 
life is goo(V, hC!^‘.>nly gives expression to the general thesis of 
which his whole ethical system* is the proof. Life is good 
because everything in it has its reason, b*ecause, as we have 
seen, nature, passion, and the senses, rightly viewed, are not 
contrary nor even foreigji to morality, because the individual 
good, the oiKeiov epyov of Aristotle, is not ki conflict with the 
Absolute Good of which Plato speaks, because enlightened 
egoism finds its ovijfi advantage in love, because happiness is 
not in reality distinct from perfection; in short, because every¬ 
where we find harmony, that is to stiy, the regular progress of 
all things towards good, towards supreme happiness. 
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Utilitm'ian Systems. Kohhes: Individual Interest. Hdvctim: 
, Agreement between Individual and Genial Interest, , 

•All the CarteskiiB looked for the priiv^iple of virtue and 
happiness in. reason. With them, the supreme good consists in 
knowledge of the Absolute, whifch unites us to Ood, and makes 
our will one with His. The Empirics thought to find in some 
particular fact, such as the love of pleasure, or the moral 
• instinct, or sympathy, the principle whkh, when follow(?d out,* 
suffices for thS oi^anization of privi^te affid social lift?. ^ Hobtes 
lays down clearly the prineiple of utilitarianism, and from it 
deduces with the utmost rigour liis mail* dogmas. Sensa¬ 
tion he declares to he the criterion of good. Hence the good 
is pleasure, and pleasure is a moti<Jii “ helping vital action ” 
4Ju^'undum a juvando^, a motion which appears in conscious¬ 
ness under the form of desire. The value of things is 
measured by the desire they engender, and their coniparativo 
excellence by the intensity of this desire. Again, it is in 
desire and not in ppssession tliat the good lies. In a general 
way pleasure does not consist “ in tlie repose of a iiiimf 
satisfied,” but “ in a continual piogress of •tlie desire from one 
. object to another, the attaining to the former being still but 
, the way to the latter.” Actual pleasure is the never-ceasing 
renewal of desire in us. Thus Hol)l)es leturiis to the ('yrenaie 
do(;trine: Jffcasurc lies in motion, *it is motion itself. Jitmorum 
maximtm ad* Jines temper idieriores minime impedita progressio. 
As hq recognized no other good but the jdiysical pleasure 
which results from the laws jof life, or rather, which is life 
itself, he fnight liave said, of pleasure what ho said of life, tluit 
it is a perpetual motion which, when it cjinpot advance in a 
straight line, becomes a circular motion. m • 

But Hobbes bikes a higher point of view than Aristippus, 
for, instead of accepting the present i>leasure just as it comes, 
he takes into consideration the gO(j(i and evil resulting from it, 
and ho teaches that conduct should .^e regulated with a view 
to the useftd. For a thing may not in itself be good which 
yet becomes so because it is conducive to happiness. Thus 
power may in itself not be delightful, but*,it has the effect of 
making others peaceably disposed towards us; it protects us 
against envy and malice; it compels respect; it wins for us 
good will and love, and all these advantages make it desirable 
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and good. In the same way, human society,^which was in the 
Ixjgilining merely a state of helium immium contra omnes^ 
hecorncs, when for the blind pursuit of pleasure is 8ubstitiited«fche 
intelligent pursuit of the useful, a state of peace ^and order in 
which the individual in »eturn»for his independence, which he 
has forfeited, obtains ftn advanhige that is much more real, 
namely, security. Inasmuch as it saves us from the miseries 
'nf a state of nature,^society is advantageous and useful, and. 
therefore good. * «‘ » 

■At the same time, the interost by which, according to 
Hobbes, our aetio/is should be guided, is always individual 
interest— lumo kotnini lupus ; and the instinctive hatred which 
men ))ear to their fellow-creatures may be veiled by politeness 
anti cducatiim but cannot be obliterated, and the proof of it iE^ 
the ])loasure in backbiting that prevails in conversation {De 
dm., Pref.). Hut our hatred for others Hows from self-love. 
As soon as they serve our interest they become lovable, and as 
man hates his fellowinen on account of the injuiy they have 
caused him, he may love them on account of the advantages he 
derives from them. < We may act benevolently towards otliers 
because it is an egoistical, and tlmrefore a natural satisfaction 
to feel that we have the power to make not only our own 
liai)piness but that of others. Pity for others in their mis¬ 
fortunes is tlie fear we havd that the lihe calamity may befall 
ourselves. Finally, when we recognize liie superiority of a 
person and his [)ovver to injure us, it is right to honour him. 
Thus Hobbes is far from making benevolence arise out of self- 
love, like Hcntham; the general interest ha« no importance 
in his eyes except in so far as it promotes the individual 
interest. dHs- doctrine is one of exclusive egoism. 

The doctrines of Helvetius w'ere at once a continuation and 
a contradiction of Hohbism. He adopted the premisses of 
Hobbes and rejected all his conclusiona Self-love was the 
only rule he recognized. “ The inoml universe is as com¬ 
pletely subject to the laws of interest as the physical 
universe to the law’s of motion” (J!>e VEsprit^ II, 2). But 
while to Hobbes the cause of division and hatred was the 
interest of the individual, Hhlvetius discovered, in the working 
of the laws of this interest, the principles of tolerance and of 
sympathy. 
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“Men are not wicked, but they are, the slaves of their own interests 
Ch. II, 5). Ve must take them as they ai-e ; to be vexed bj the 
ejects of their self-love would be like complaining of an April shower. 

. . . Men are wiiat*they must be; all hatred df them is unjust; fools 
bring forth ft)lly as a wilding bears bitter fruit . . . the humane man 
is he to whom the sight of anothei-’s misfitj'tune is unbearable, and who 
to escape from this sight is compelled, so to .speak, to succour the 
unfortunatt^” 

Benevolence is thei^fore.a matteii of nerves. He who 
acta ^indly •thinks only of his ^wn* relief. While obeying 
the dictates of his healt* lie is ruled by his own interest. 

■ Xhis interest may change so as to bring about alternately 
virtue and vice, and just as it iusi>ires diHerent courses of 
action, it also gives risie to contradictfuy opinions. Tn the 
' eyes of him whom Iw condemns a judge is always unjust, and 
in the opinion of him in whose favour he decides he is alwaj's 
just. Hence if morality did ,no nmre than prescribe regard 
to self-interest, there’ would be no certain rule for it. There 
are two paramount interests which conflict with one another: 
the individual, and the general interest. 

“ Hence the main object of moralists sliould be to determine the proper 
use of reward.^ and punishments, and to discover how these (‘an be employed 
in order to connect the ijersonal with the general interest. Tliis union 
is the supreme end which the science of Ethics should set bef<*re itself. 
If citizens could not attain their own happiness without at the same time 
furthering thje publi* good, the only evildtHJi’s would be the madmen ; all 
men would be compelled to be virtuous, and the felicity of nations would 
be a Blessing be.stowcd upon them by moral science” {De Vh»p. II, 22). 

Thus »Helv(3iiu8 calls^ upon the law to assist morality. To 
expect men to practise altruism through (lisinterested good¬ 
will is only a dream of the mystics, who s^jf^iee* to see that 
self-interest is the only foi’oe by which the human machine is 
worked. Nothii% less than the threats of the law are needed 
for the prevention through fear of every action contrary to the 
public good, and if it vrere not for the honour and esteem by 
which the public repays services rendered to it, heroism would 
di^ppear. But if morality cannot do wil,hoijt the support of 
the law, the law, on the other hand, iiiuflt turn to iiiorality for 
instruction. According to Hobbes, it is enough if the decrees of 
legislation are upheld by forcie, but Helvetius demands that these 
•decrees be further justified by reason, that is to say, that they 
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be alwayp in accordance with the interests of the people {J)e 
VEarprit, 11, 17). Is not this, moreover, the surest way of. 
causing force to l»v on the side of the law ? To sum : 
according to Helve tins, self-interest demands a sanction for all 
the rules of morality. Tliis 8atictif)ii acts by way of restraint 
or of opinion. “ lieward, punishment, honour, or disgrace being 
all in the dis})ensation of the legislator, are foiu’ kinds of 
divinities by which he,may always promote the public good" 
{Ibid. II, 22). The ‘sanction of opinion differs only in 
appearance from the legal sancticsu, • for the decisions of the 
former also repres’cnt the thought of the legislator, who, 
by educal.ion, directs and fonns men’s consciences, and thus 
gives to morality its watchword. 

« * 

Ucnikmn : Mond ArithmeMc; General Happiness. 

Heutham, who was a disciple of Hobbes' and of Helvetius, 
and a jurist as well as a philosopher, gave by his profound 
analysis of the differemt kinds of jdeasure, ^ new development 
to utilitarianism, the principles of which he, moreover, applied 
to jurisprudence. 'Hie maxim, whicli according to him should 
be the starting jioint in our moral judgments, is derived from 
the consideration of tlie consequenc<*s of our actions. Those 
actions cannot be called good to wliich we are moved by a blind 
impulse of symjiathy, but only those whose pleasurable coiise- 
(piences we know, that is t<» say, which we fftresee will result in 
pleasure for us, or at least in more jileasure tlian pain, ^here 
is, it is true, says Benthani, a strange doctrine, called asceticism, 
which re])resent8 pleasuie as an evil„paiii as n good. There 
could not be a piore absurd jiaradox. Ever}' pleasure, were 
it the most!* Shofuinable pleasun* of the vilest of criminals, 
is in itself good, and is bad oiriy owing to a circumstance 
external and collateral to it, namely, the risk of painful 
conse<|uences which it involves. Althc^ugh all pleasures are 
good, they are not all go^d in the same degree, and in order 
to attain happiness, that is, the largest sum <>f pleasure possible, 
morality teaches us to make a choice between them, and to 
regulate this choice.'according to the quantity of happiness 
which each one represents. Tlie determination of the compara¬ 
tive value of pleasures is the object of a science which Bentham 
hoped to found, and which he calls moral arithmctiA:. In this 
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science, pleasure^ are to be consulered, in the first place, with 
, respect to intrinsic circumstances, which add to or diminish 
their value; these are their intensity, ^ duration, certainty, 
propinquity„fmindUy, purity —a pure pleasure means, witli 
Bentham, one that is not inixeil with pain. His moral system, 
in quest of the greatest pleasure, chooses the one that 
oorrespondg to the best combination of tlicse divers, and often 
» contrary relations. Bujk it is not enqiigli that one pleasure 
should in itielf be preferalde to^ an!)ther, it must further 
appear to be so to liiiri wli# is pursuing it. VicAvs of pleasure 
do actually differ, according to climate, tenjperament, ago, sex, 
character, habits, the development of the mind, and in general 
all those things by which the emotions are modified. These 
•elements also belong to the data of the problems of moral 
arithmetic. 

Finally, tlie social couse([iiencos of our acts are, in Beiitliam’s 
view, those which it is right to (lonsidcr most especially; 
because the social interest outweiglis individual interests, seeing 
that it embraces them all. Now, men seldom measure the 
social consequences of actions; in a theft ^ve only ])erceive the 
wrong that is done to the jierson robbed and indirectly to his 
family; wo do not notice the evil ollect of the alarm caused by 
the crime, the yet greater evil which will result from the bad 
example; still less do we suspect *the disorganization of society 
which every, act cautrary to the law teiuls to produce. But 
if, as ^Bentham says, the individual interest blends with the 
general, if we are to adopt as’our ultimate ethical foriinda the 
greatest happiness of t}j,e greatest number, what a series of 
considerations.is involved in the smallest voluntary decision! 
For instance, private conduct is bound to he in (il^ml?ormity with 
the law of political economy^ and Ethics then becomes a vast, 
complex science which embraces Sociology. In order to know 
our interest and to •make our ^actions conformalde to it, 
it was found necessary to undertake^a psychological study of 
the emotions, and thence to deduce rules for the classification 
of pleasures; now we must further dive into the intricate 
mechanism of social interests into w'hich E^ie lesser interests of 
individuals are merged. * 

But among political sciences the science of Jurisprudence 
is the most closely connected with Ethics. The laws are 
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provisions made in order to ensure to citizens the greatest 
KUKi (»f liaitpiiioss possible. Like the rules of morality they 
refer to the interest,of all, Tt is their utility thiit constitiAes 
their justice, and their degree of excellence is measured by the 
advantage wliicli the public derives from them. The system 
of penalties inflicted by the law is justified by the same reason. 
All pain is indeed an evil, but this evil is less than that 
\vhicli it is intended to prevent. While utilitarianism condemns 
as a useless Ruflering expiation piire and simplcj which* Plato 
advocates in the iiajne of justice, it approves the punishment 
which the magistrcite di.sj)enseR not in order to satisfy a desire 
for vengoaiict', hut t<» ])revont or to make less frequent the 
recurrence of guilty acdiions. Moreover, the ])ain of the 
punishment should be less than the pain, caused by the ofiencev 
Tlie law is at once ][)ased u]ion and limited by utility. Tjegislation 
serves the ends of morality hy so combining the motives which 
should determine men’s desires, as to niake them tend to their 
greatest good. Put the s])here of aetipn of the law is 
narrower than that of inoials, and this is the distinction 
between them: for iaws as a rule can do nothing to prevemt 
either those bad actions wliieli are their own punishment, or 
those which opinion <lisapj)roves, or again those which religion 
condemns. Tliat he may not waste his power in fighting 
abuses which lie is unable to prevent, the legislator in such 
cases should leave everythuig to custom, to the halvts and to the 
pre^’ailing religion, all of whioh are precious auxiliaries,^whose 
support it is, moreover, his interest to gain. In this practical 
and sensible advice we recogni;!e the jurist whe, white building 
up an etliical system, has in view, a])ove«all, the reform of the 
law. 

Morality of Sentiment: Moral Sense ; Moi*al Instinct. Adam 
Smith: Sympathy. « 

The doctrine of moraj, sentiments, m opposition to utilita¬ 
rianism, denies that there is only room in \ho human mind, for 
self-love, and takes the sentiment which is the exact opposite of 
self-love, namely sympathy, to be the guide of moral life. 
Shaftesbury {Inquiry concerning Virtue and Merit), the first 
representative of this doctrine, discovered the existence of a 
moral sense which perceives the good and evil in actions, as 
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sight perceives ,,whiteness or hlackjiess in objects. This 
• delicate sense finds more sweetness in the subtle Joys* of 
self-sacrifice than ^ the brutal satisfactij^ns of egoism. By 
trusting to • its guidance we shall find happiness without 
seeking it, in the practice of kindnesrf and disinterestedness. . 

This doctrine of Sluiftesbnry was (developed liy Hutcheson 
{Inquiry concerning the Original of our Idrobu of Virtue: Syatan 
' of Moral Philosophy). He niaiiitains tjiat the (loo*I and the 
Beautiful are* immediately perceivc^d by means of two special 
senses, which differ from sight and other senses only in that they 
arp internal. Laying down as a principle the pre-eminence of 
our moral sense, Hutcheson assigns to it the direction of our 
faculties. For the rest tliis sense is with him nothing else 
•than the instinct of J)enevolonce. For ho only values actions 
inspired by disinterestedness : and although ho allows that some 
actions dictated by self-love arc innocent ami may be forgiven, 
he never calls them good. 

Hume’s ethical^ doctrine {Imfumj into the Principles of 
Mw'als) was original, but was at the same time connected 
with the preceding. He refers the perception and the pursuit 
of the good to an instinct. This instinct is not the instinct 
of self-love, which reveals to us our own good only, but 
humanity, which is a “ feeling for the happiness of mankind.” 
Awjording to Hume the good is equivalent to Uie useful, 
not to the tprivatfl utility of the agents, but to utility in 
general If our benevolent affections have a higher value than 
our selfish inclinations, it is’not by virtue of their intrinsic 
nature, l)Ut of tfheir greujier utility; for the former tend to the 
good of all men, whereas the latter aim only qt the good of one 
individual. Private virtues have their own wo*fch;*Uml we rightly 
esteem skill and prudence, bet benevolence and justice should 
be preferred to Cliem, so that the lesser utility should not 
prevail over the greater. Hume’^ doctrine would appear to be 
merely utilitarian like Tientham’s, j^ut the rule of universal 
happiness is given by him, not as the result of reason, but on 
the faith of an instinct, and in Ethics he would have us follow 
the promptings of the heart. It is feeling,that draws us to the 
general happiness, and it alone *can explain moral blame or 
approbation. 

The theory of moral sentiments appeare in its most ingenious 
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form in the system of Adam- Smith, who founded the rules of 
conduct on the i)sychological laws of sympathy. By sympathy 
Adam Smith means the communication to our minds of all the 
feelings of others. He remarks, for instance, that it is impossible 
to witness the sufferings 'of others without being affected by 
the contagion of this suffering; that we cannot hear a child’s 
laiigliter, or watch the gambols of an, animal, without being 
ihstinctively moved to r take i)art in their frolics and games. 
Nature has thus joined* us, in a fellowship with Other men, so 
that their pleasures and their pains become our pleasures and 
pains. Nature has^so willed it, moreover, that this feeling of 
sympathy should not fail to bring pleasure, and it may be sought 
for its own (jhaini. According to Adam Smith this fact in itself 
Huflices as a foundation for morality. It might seem, it is true, 
that the mind must ho affected by the evil as well as by the 
good emotions of others, but this is not the case. The heart 
when it follows its natural inclinations is’always drawn to the 
gootl. Wc are less moved by the passion, of a violent man 
than ])y the gentle and patient icsignation of the victim of his 
rage; but if it is a’biuestion of virtuous indignation caused 
by liorror of vice, we are on the 8i<le of him who feels it, and 
not on tlu^ side of him who is the object of it. Speaking 
generally, the iinpidses of sympathy are always towards what 
we call morality, which is merely the expression of the laws of 
sympathy. Conse([uently the following may' be laid down as a 
pract ical maxim: We should have only those sentiment^ and 
should perform only those actions which ought to bring the 
approbation of our fellow-creatures and gain th(?ir sympathy. 

But what is thp nature of the sympathy which we ought to 
deserve ? Whftt a-re its characteristics ? It should, in the first 
]>lace, be pure. Those actions alone are absolutely good which 
excite in us an unreserved or unqualified sympathy. Those 
which leave a mixed impression may be regarded with suspicion. 
A<lam Smitli adds that thj§ sympathy should be universal, it is 
not enough to win the admiration of a Mend, or of a small 
circle, w'e should deserve to be admired by all men. Some¬ 
times even vre should act in opposition to prejudice and face 
public censure, in order to obtain from posterity, which is 
the only equitable judge of conduct, a tardy but universal 
sympathy, and one that will last for ever. For the value of 
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<mr actions is in j)roportion to the amount of approbation we 
.obtain, and it should be our ambition to extend as far.as 
poBsible the circle of those wlio feel affection for us. Jouffi’oy 
sums up the.Ethics of Adam Smitli thus: 

“ The goodness of an action is in ‘direct iiropoition to the approbation 
which it excites in other human beings, and the best actions are of such a 
nature as to ..obtain the most pure and universal svnipathy possible, in 
other words a sympathy unmixed with antipathy, and felt not only by 
a few T^en but by the whole of huihauity.” , 

If the actions of others iVid not sometimes excite in us sym¬ 
pathy and sometimes antii^athy, we should ^have no conception 
of the moral value of our own actions. A man alone in the 
world would remain ignorant of good and evil, for it is after 
*we have judged otliQi’s that we judge ourselves. Exi)erienco 
has taught us what impressions onr actions and our thoughts 
would make on others if they were known. 0\ir imagination 
ean always supply witnesses to our actions; more than this, 
we are at once the spectators and the performers of onr own 
actions, and we sympathize with our own sejitiments as we 
should with those of others. If we o])s*rve our own actions 
as disinterested spectators, and if we grant them tlie same 
degree of appi*oval as we should to the actions of others, the 
approbation which we feel for ourselves will he etpiivalcnt to 
that of our fellow-creatures. TiCt each one of us then he an 
imparticil sp^clatorHi^ himself, and let liim value tlie goodness 
of liis actions according to the amount of sympatliy that he 
finds in his own heart for thelii. 

Adam •Smith’s critics ji’emark that after all he refers ns to 
conscience. Nevertheless, even while he substitutes the im- 
imrtial spectator for the sympathy of men in general, Adam 
Smith extracts this second criterion from tlui first; even what 
is called duty he'regards as horn of sentiment, and the rules 
expressing it are onlji generalizations of particular decisions 
made by the sympathetic instinct ^Jouffroy, loc. .cit). When 
the impartial spectator has once approved of certain con¬ 
duct, what use is there in consulting him injsimilar cases in 
the future ? We adhere to the rule wl)l^h embodies our past 
experience, and this is called actfing according to duty. Thus, 
although he practically substituted for sympathy the l*ule of 
duty, or, the decision of the impartial spectators, Adam Smith 
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still remains in theory true to his principle, for he derives 
both of these from sympathy. 

Knifit: Morality based on the Idm of Daty ; Transition from 
the Form if the haw to it\ Mattel'; Autonomy of the Will. 

So far, as we have seen, philosophers have made morality 
rest on the notion of the Supreme Good, which includes both 
Virtue and happiness. Kant, while, recognizing that the 
highest good consists Of these two elements, 9nakes a dis¬ 
tinction between the Supreme Good? properly so called, and 
the moral goexi. r Morality implies absolute disinterested¬ 
ness, and it does not a|)peal to feeling; it imposes itself 
directly upon the will, and has llierofore nothing to do with 
the idea of haj)jjiness. ^’he Supreme. Good is only a 
desidcratuvi. Morality implies, indeed, as its postulate, a 
future life which would permit of harmony between virtue 
and haj)piness, but this is the consummation of morality, not 
its foundation. In the second place, before Kant, philosophers 
treated the idea of law as subordinate to that of the Good. We 
sliould, they taught, uim at that which our reason reveals to 
us as our good. We aio determined by a rational ideal, or 
an end that is consonant with our sensible nature. The 
originality of Kant’s ethical doctrine lies in his deduction 
of the notion of gocxl from the notion of duty, in his deriva¬ 
tion of the contents of the law from the “form of the law. 
Tt> him belongs the merit of having first given <lue clearness 
to the current notion of law or *duty, and of having founded 
on this principle a new conception of ijhe raorablife. • 

The only thing, that can be called good without reservation 
is, Kant tells ti8,4he Good Will. The best gifts of nature or 
fortune may prove useless, or even pernicious, but a will does 
not ©we its goodness to the end it seeks, tt is good in itself, 
and shines with its own splendour, like a precious stone which 
derives none of its wortl^.from its utility. Nor is a volition 
good on account of the natural dispositidh by which it may 
be determined, ‘even if this be in itself good. An action, 
however praisewortl^y, if it springs from a natural incli¬ 
nation or lively sympathy, “ is, nevertheless, not a moral 
action. It ma}’’ be worthy of praise;- it is desirable that 
such actions should be encouraged; it may be a beautiful 
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action, feut it is not morally good. Jhe distinctive characteristic 
,of the good will does not lie in its end, nor in the merit of the 
witt itself, but in .the principle accordiiif^ to which it acts, 
and in its re^ition to this principle. Now this principle must 
not be drawn from feeling, but fronp reason: it must not be 
material but formal; otherwise, the principle would be identified 
with the eijd, or with the motives of the action, and con- 
• seqnently would still lack the character o£ being moral. Finally,* 
this principle «hould apply not only to*every human will, but 
to every rational being. .In a word, this principle is « 
though it still belongs to practical, not to jjpeculative reason. 
It is duty^ which we shall now proceed to examine more 
closely. 

, If we were to iinagipe a will that is not necessarily governed 
by reason, but is divided, and alternately determined by formal 
])iinciples and material motives, that is, by reason and by sensi¬ 
bility, such a will is not absolutely good. And, as it is not 
always or by natur^ obedient to reason, the will is in a man¬ 
ner constrained, although only by an entirely moral necessity, 
to obey reason. This compulsion of the will by reason is what 
Kant calls an imprrative. There are several kinds of impera¬ 
tives, Those which demand a certain action, not for the sake of 
the action itself, but for the result to be (jbtained through it, 
are hypothetical imperativen: for exaftiple, the proscriptions given 
by doctors tojaure the sick, or those of the poisoner to kill his 
victims, are all imperatives, but they are conditional or hypo¬ 
thetical imperatives, that is t6 say, they are subordinate to 
certain ends, and in thiij respect are all equally good and 
useful. Ill general, the maxims connected witj;i the fulfilment 
of our desires, and of the strongest of our dcsiies, which is the 
desire for happiness, are hypotlietical imperatives. The formulA 
for this class of imjierativeS is the well-known maxim, “ Who 
wills the end wills the means.” ^ 

But there is an imperative which commands an action, not 
for the sake of the result, but for its own sake, and which has 
relation only to the principle and the essence of the action; 
this is the categorical imperative, the imperatlye of morality, and 
its formula is, ** Bo your duty, come*what will.” The first kind 
of maxims are, in reality, only counsels or rules; the categorical 
imperatives alone deserve the name of laws or commands. It 

II. F 
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is evident that these rules «of skill, the counsels of prudence, 
refer always to a certain end, and have vafue only in so faij 
as one knows the pnd and adapts them tQ it. The practical, 
that is, the imral laws, on the contrary, impose themselves 
upon us and determine* the will to action without regard to 
the result. They are immediately evident, so that as soon as 
the will perceives these laws, it‘knows that, as Y^ill, it must 
* obey them. But this implies that the^’e laws impose themselves* 
on every will, of whatever kind; so that the disianotive#charao- 
teristic of these laws is their unvo^^rmlity, and they may be 
resolved into th^ following formula: “ Act on a maxim 
which thou canst will to be law universal.” Universality 
is a sign by which we can infallibly recognize the law of 
duty; for though each one of us, yhen he violates th^p 
law, is willing that there should be an exception made in 
his own ciise, as not being of gr6at consequence, still he 
cannot will that the law sliould not exist; for he would not 
consent to have it violated by others in their dealings with 
him, in the same way as he violates it himself: fol* instance, 
he who robs his neighbour willingly allows himself Uiis infrac¬ 
tion of the law, but he would not admit that it is in a universal 
and absolute way permissible to take what belongs to another. 

So far, however, we have only arrived at a formula which* 
expresses the law: we db not yet know anything of its 
contents. Every action has an end, even thpse which do 
not seem' to be done for an end; but we must distinguish 
material ends, or the particuldr objects of desire, which are 
all relative to the particular nature of the faculty of desire, 
and the formal ov objective ends, which reason sets before every 
rational creatuie as the absolute object of duty. The relative 
dr subjective ends give rise to the hypothetical imperatives, to 
those, that is, which command us to seek means which are 
relative to certain ends, themselves also relative. Objective 
ends are expressed in^ a categorical imperative, which com¬ 
mands an action as having an absolute worth on account of 
its relation to an absolute end. 

Now every ratiphal being is an absolute end, that is to say, 
he should never regard hiihself as a means, but always as an 
end. Every time, for instance, that a man follows his inclina¬ 
tions rather than his r^on, he treats himself as a means; but 
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to be means is the peculiarity of thii^s. Persons, on the contrary 
should never be treated this way; they are things-in-theiii- 
selvv, and on this t^count inviolable, and should be respected 
by every other will, as well as by themselves. This restricts, 
indeed, the liberty of each individual^ but at the same time 
it protects him, and causes man to be i-lspected by his fellows. 

The first^ formula given #)y Kant is tlms transformed 
.and must be expressed 'in these terms: “ Act so as to treat • 
humanity, whether in thyself* or in aaother, always as end, 
and never as means.” AQccjrding to this formula our actions 
should not only not profane humanity by violating its rights, 
but* should also be in harmony with humanity, that is, should 
tend to its perfection and improvement. From this follows 
^he distinction between acts of perfect and imperfect obligation. 

But as long as we regard the principle of morality as an 
external law to which tlm will is subject, it is impossible to 
understand why the will should simply obey it without being 
determined by some force or attraction, which would destroy 
the universality of*the law. Hence the universality of the 
moral principle is comprehensible only on ^joiidition that it is 
not only a law of the will, but a law that the will wills and 
contains within itself; in a word, on condition that it is a 
voluntary law of rational beings. ' 

Thus Kant conceives a “ kingdom of ends,” that is to say, a 
certain ideal which hicludes all rational wills, these being ends 
in tliemselves, and treating one another as such; and they 
are enSs in themselves oidy •because they have themselves 
instituted jx law, and at the same time established it for all 
rational wills. This is what Kant calls the autonomy of the 
will : it is tliis privilege of participating in tje insititution of 
the universal laws, and of oijly being obliged to obey laws 
that are universal* and that nevertheless the rational being 
contains within hiraseli^ which alone gives to him an intrinsic 
and absolute value. This new characteristic of the moral law 
is expressed by a new formula, ” Act* m such a way that the 
will can regard itself as in its maxims imposing universal 
laws.” • 

Kant’s ethical doctrine is to be summed up in the following 
three principles: (1) The caiegorical imperative, (2) Humanity 
considered as an end in itself, (3) the autonomy of the wUl. 
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The separation of the idea of duty from all interested 
motives; the absolute obligatoriness of the law, quite apart 
from its end; the universality of this la^^; man regarded as 
inviolable, inasmuch as he is a free and rational being; 
finally, the law itself as, having its principle in the inner being 
and essence of the motal agent, and never as the result of a 
force or powei^ that is external and not ratified and confirmed 
, by the dictamen of conscience: these Jire the principles con-,, 
taining the essence oL his conception of the moral lif^, which 
is entirely built up on the notion, o| duty, on the foim of the 
law. 

t 

John Stuart Mill: Difference of Quality in Pleasures ; Egoism 
and Altruimn. 

f r 

Since Kant the etliical problem has not been neglected; 
for the human mind will never cease to inquire into its own 
nature and its own destiny. But hgwever interesting the 
more recent emiuiries may be, wc shall here content ourselves 
wth giving an account of the developments which Utilitarian 
ethics owe to the jvork of J. ^ S. Mill and Herbert Spencer. 
Mill tries to prove that Utilitarianism can account for the 
moral traditions of mankind, that it Cfin satisfy the noblest 
minds, and can without inconsistency be made the basis of a 
scheme of social ethics. -This is how he formulates the 
principle of Utilitarianism: 

“ The creed which accepts as the foundation of morals utilitj[, or the 
Greatest Happiness principle, holds that actions are right in proportion as 
they tend to promote happiness, wrong as they tend to produce the reverse 
of happiness. By happiness is intended pleasure and the absence of 
pain ; by unhappiness pain and the privation of pleasure ” ( Utilitarianism, 

rv\ ^ 

p. 9). 

^ We are not told whether it is here ‘a question of the 
happiness of the individual or of universal happiness. The 
moral ideas revealed to us‘by conscience are not contrary to 
this principle, for it is efifiy to give such a -psychological expla¬ 
nation of these ideas as will prove that they have their origin 
in the pursuit of happiness. 

t 

“ Life would be a poor thing, very ill provided with sources of happi¬ 
ness, if there were not this provision of nature by which things originally 
indifferent, but conducive to, or otherwise associated with, the satisfaction 
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of our priuiitive desifes, become in thenfeelves sources of pleasure more 
valuable than the primitive pleasures, both in permanency, in the spacie t>f 
hunmn existence that they are capable of covering, |ind even in intensity. 
Virtue, accordinj^ to the utilitarian conception, is a good of this descrip¬ 
tion. There uras no original desire of ii; or nic^bive to it, save its conducive¬ 
ness to pleasure, and especially to protection fr^iu pain. But through the 
association thus formed it may be felt a good in itself, and desired as such 
with as great aJh intensity as any other good” {UtilUarummn, p. 65). 

Thus^ througjh the laws of Sssociatioa we come to like for 
their own sake things wjii^h we originally only liked as 
means to ulterior ends. The miser loves money for its own 
sakfe, owing to the pleasant notions associated with its 
possession. ..We have come to love virtue as the miser l(»ves 
money; and all our other moral sentiments—remorse, satis¬ 
faction, repentance—though seemingly simple sentiments, are 
in reality made up of analogous associations. 

Let us see how this.theory wmdd affect private and social 
life. Mill maintains that Utilitarianism is reconcilable with 
the demands of hifman dignity, and, introducing into the 
comparison between pleasures new element, namely, that of 
quality, he substitutes for Bentham’s moral arithmetic a kind 
of aesthetic of.plcamir. 

“It would be abaui'd that while, in estimating all other things, quality 
is considered as well as (piantity, the eslimation of pleasure should be 
supposed to depend on ,tjuantity alone. If I am asked what I mean by 
diifci’ence of quality in pleasures, or what makes one pleasure more 
valuable*than another, merely as a pleasure, except its being greater in 
amount, there is but one p)88ible answer. Of two pleasures, if there be 
one to which'all or almost all who have experience of both give a decided 
preference, irrespective of* any feeling of moral obligation to prefer it, 
that is the more desii-able pleasure. . . . Now it is «,n unquestionable 
fact that those who are equally acquainted with and equally ciqmble of 
appreciating and enjoj^ng both, do give a most marked preference to the 
manner of existence which gmploys their higher faculties, b^ew human 
creatures would consent to be clianged into any of the lower animals, for 
a promise of the fullest allowance of the beast’s pleasures ; no intelligent 
being would consent to be a fool, no instructed person would be an 
ignoramus, no pei'son of feeling and conscience would be-selfish and base. 
... A being of higher faculties requires more tq make him happy, is 
capable probably of much more acute stiffering, and certainly accessible 
to it at more points than one of an inferior type; but in spite of these 
liabilities he can never really wish to sink into what he feels to be a 
lower grade of existence” {Ibid. p. 11 eq.). 
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Thus some pleasures are in fact higher ^an others, and if 
wo are to believe Mill, these pleasures are preferred to otherb 
by those who kno\^’ them, and should consequently be preferred 
by all men. 

But if our individual happiness is to be our end, is it not 

to l;e feared that the conflict between individual interests will 

be detiiiiiental to the peace of society ? ' 

‘ 

“Tlie utilitarian standardj” Mill replies, “is not«the agent’s own 
greatest happiness, but the greatest ^n^ount of happiness altogether” 
(p. 16). “1 must again re])eat what tho assailants of utilitarianism 

seldom have the justice to acknowledge, that the happiness which forms 
the utilitarian standard of what is right in conduct is not the agent’s 
own happiness, but that of all concerned. As between his own happiness 
and that of others, utilitariani.sm requires hin' to be as strictly impartial 
as a disinterested and benevolent spectator. In the golden rule of Jesus 
of Nazareth we read the complete spirit-of the ethics of utility” 
{Ibid. p. 24). 

But do wo not here come upon the difficulty inherent to 
every form of Vtiliturianism ? In the name of what principle 
are we to demand tins s(;lf-sacn'tice on the part of the individual? 
How can disinterestedness be made to grow out of interested¬ 
ness ? J. S. Mill solves this difficulty in the following way: 
Egoism is fundamental in. liuman nature:'altruism itself is 
only a form of egoism. Altruism as a necessjiry condition of 
social life should bo encouraged, and the surest Way to do this 
is to associate it with self-love. , Egoism, as it was the beginning 
of altruism, sliouhl also develop and complete it. In the first 
plaice, lot the idea of crime be asuociatod mth ihe idea of 
punishment, through the legal sanction, and the feai of one will 
produce horror'of the other. In the second place, “education 
and opinion, which have so vast, a power over human 
character, aliould so use that power as to establish in the mind 
of every individual au indissoluble association between his own 
happiness and the good* of the.whok; especially between his 
own happiness and tlie practice of such modes of conduct, 
negative and positive, as regard for the universal happiness 
prescribes” {Utilikirian'km,^^. 25). 

Lastly, and above all, society should be so organized as to 
insure a real harmony between the interest of each and the 
interest of all. lii such a perfect society no one could 
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conceivef the possjjjility of persoual* happiness as a consequence 
of a course of conduct that was opposed to the general good. 
Thft golden age, this '‘issue hors de la civilization*' as Fourier 
calls it, is the ideal, the last word of Utilitarianism, which can 
neither be logical nor sincere *unleajf the individual and the 
universal interests ai'e made identical. But how to do tins is 
just the problem. 

Herbert Spencer: InevltaJblc^iess of Eth^ml Evohdwn. 

Mill’s Ethics were founded on psychology, and in his system 
the individual and society are considered ^art from the rest 
of Mature. Herbert Spencer, on the other hand, treats Ethics 
as a branch of cosmology. Humanity with him is -only a part 
pf a vaster system, qjid manifests, in its own sphere, laws 
which govern the world. It is inclutled in the movement of 
things, and the evolution of man is only a part of the universal 
evolution. Progress is not an accident but a necessity; 
civilization, far from being a product of art, is merely a phase 
of nature like the Sevelopment of the embryo, or the opening 
of the flower. , • 

The opponents of Utilitarianism urge against it the impossi¬ 
bility of reconciling individual interest with the universal good; 
but by virtue of the laws of evolution, given the fact of social 
life, altruism must necessarily come out of egoism, and, owing 
to heredity, |he altruistic sentimeaits must ever predominate 
more and more. Most of J. S. Mill’s psychological analyses 
are, Si)encer says, correct, but they must be completed by taking 
into account the* laws of evolution and by considering the indi¬ 
vidual in the species, and the species in nature. 

“Pleasure, somewhere, at some time to some bei»g or beings, is an 
inexpugnable element of the conception [of morality]. It is as much a 
necessary form of ifiorat intuition, as space is a necessary form of 
intellectual intuition ** of Ethics^ Chapter III, p. 46). 

Still pleasure is itself only a sign. Physical pleasure, for 
instance, is the sign by Which the best adjustment of 
the acts of the animal to his vital functions is manifested 
in consciousness. Vittel activity is the*, cause of pleasure. 
Vital activity, characterized b^ the pursuit of an ei^, 
is the humble starting point of human conduct. The laws 
governing the evolution of l^fe, which is a transition from 
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indefinite to the definite, from the homogenecjus to the hetero¬ 
geneous, apply therefore to human conduct. The moral life has 
a characteristic uijity and coherence, it it in harmony \<-ith 
itself, sibi constat) whereas immoral conduct is inQoherent, that 
is to say, it consists in actions that are inconsequent and 
contradictory. The life that we call moral is, moreover, varied 
in its activity. The life of a married^ man, which is morally 
superior to that of the celibate,is, l^jesides, more heterogeneous and ■ 
complex. So also is the life of a generous man •or of one who 
takes part in politics, as contrasted with that of the egoist or 
the private individual (Chap. V). The progress of moraljty 
is therefore merely the progress of the adaptation of human 
life to its constitutive laws. The piinciple of moral actions 
consists exclusively in the corisideratioi? of their natural andi 
intrinsic effects. There is no need to appeal to the feeling of 
obligation, since, when moral evolution is completed, the good is 
i-ealized with pleasure. 

“Evidently then, with complete adapt.ation t(f the social stote, that 
element in the human consciousness which is expressed by the word 
obligation will disappeaV. The higheS- actions retjuired for the harmonious 
carrying on of life will bo a.s much matters of course Jis are those lower 
actions which the simpler desirc.s prompt. In tlieir proper times and 
places and ju'oportions, the moral sentiments will guide men just as 
spontaneously and adequately as.now do the sensations” {Ibid. VII, 46) 

. . . “ The moral conduct will be the natural conduct ” {Ibid. 47). 

* « 

And as private morality is merely the result of the 
development of life and of its progressive adaptation to 
necessary conditions, so also will a^ perfect state of society 
eventually be established as the effect solely of natural laws 
and cosmic ^voluiion. That agreement between individual and 
universal interest, which was the dream of Mill, will be 
automatically realized. The pursuit of thib remote ideal is 
even now our interest. As belonging to the same .species, we 
should work towards the ^foundation of t|ie beat form of society. 
But, in any case, it will come to be, whether we desire it or 
not. Good, in jiime, will come out of the natural laws, just as 
evil does at presenf. Thus egoism is now the first law of 
nature, the first duty is self-preservation, and self-love is the 
highest virtue; but when political economy has provided for 
the satisfaction of the wants of all, the present conflict of 
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interests will no Jonger be possible. The joys of altruism and 
, self-sacrifice will then alone have any attraction, and there wdll 
htf on all sides rivalry in altruism, each desiring to bear the 
burden of self-sacrifice and refusing to reap its advantage. 

And so the ethical ideal of tvhich Ve only dream to-day is in 
process of being realized merely through the action of the laws 
of nature, bar it is the consummation of our evolution. Natural¬ 
istic ethics concludes by •harmonizing wiih tho morality of duty; 
but its conclusions are the result o^ a ftind of fatalism like the 
fatum Mahinnetanum, accoiding to which things will come to 
p^s in any case and without human interference. Nothing 
could be more convenient to each individual than this theory, 
since it allows him to yield to all his passions, knowing that 
•progress will go on ^ust the same, and that the supremacy 
of good will be in any case effected by natural forces. 

Conclmion. 

Let us now se^ what conclusions can be drawn from this 
long account of tho efforts made by the human mind to attain 
a knowledge of human destiny. The piPblem is to discover 
the meaning of life, to determine the principles which can 
co-ordinate all its acts. And since men can only be satisfied 
with that sovereign good which includes both virtue and 
happiness, it has ever been £he object of moralists to 
reconcile these two terms which seem irreconcilable, but 
whicl^ cannot be separated without violation to the 
intelligence. Some philosoph'ers reduce happiness to virtue, 
others teach that virtue, coincides with liapjiincsa. But both 
these solutions are perpetually being contradicted by the facts 
of life. For man is not an isolated and indepeifdent being. 
He ■ lives in the midst of society, and is therefore largely 
dependent upon Ibis human environment; he lives in the 
bosom of nature, and ^lis acts ar^ only a fragmentary part of 
the immense life which surroimds.Jiiwi on all sides, which 
extends far beyond his sphere of action, and in which he is 
nevertheless included and involved. • 

Thus when they reflect upon human life, moralists are 1 ed 
to consider also the universal life. To those •who hold that 
the physical depend on the moral laws, our present life is 
unintelligihle only because it is not a. whole but'a part. The 
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Other school, as we have seen, regard the moral laws as being 
themselves merely physical laws, which by a necessary evolu¬ 
tion, are in process^ of bringing about human morality, ahd 
therewith the ideal harmony between egoism and altruism, 
between happiness and duty. But the question is, whence do 
physical laws derive the power of becoming moral laws ? By 
what force is egoism transformed into ^iltruism ? Must there 
not be some motive poxver, which impels nature to rise above 
herself ? And assuming that, when at last the ideal limit and 
the end towards which this progress* tends has been reached, 
nature and virtue will be one (for even Kant admits that in 
the kingdom of ends virtue becomes holiness), still, in the 
interval that lies between us and this ideal state, in our 
present life in fact, it is through the idea of duty that each ■ 
step is won, it is this notion alone that prompts the effort 
without which there can be no progress. 



PART III 


METAPHYSICS 




CHAPTER 1 

SCEPTICISM AND CERTITUDE 

The first inclination of the human mind is to act without 
questioning itself. In the beginning of mental life the 
distinction between thouglit and the object of thought is not 
clearly perceived. ^ But man falls into error, and the moment 
he becomes conscious of this, his mistrust is awakened. When 
later he (Rscovers the contradictions of diuman opinions, his 
confidence is still further shaken. Then thought, which was 
at first directed to external things, turns upon itself. And as 
soon as we begin to reflect upon our own thought, to speculate 
as to its value, we have reacheSi the first period of doubt, 
and whether wo are to get beyond this stage or not, we 
are henceforward obliged to face the most formidable of all 
philosophical problems: Is *the human mind capable of 
attaining certitude ? Hg-ve we the right to expect it ? 

Every system of philosophy is a direct or an indirect answer 
to this question. The Dogmatists in divert waytf affirm the 
harmony of thought and its object. They recognize, it is true, 
the existence of two> terms, the ego and the Twn-ego, matter 
and mind, but they a»e terms bqjiween which thought itself 
constitutes a natural connection. Tliq Sceptics deny the possi¬ 
bility of knowledge: they either oppose the mind to the 
object which it strives to know but can never reach; or, 
imprisoning thought within itself, they seek to discourage it 
by the spectacle of its own contradictions. Lastly, seeing the 
impossibility of vindicating knowledge if we accept the exist¬ 
ence of an object opposed to the mind and having nothing in 
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common with it, or into the .essence of which it is, to say the 
least, Impossible to penetrate, the Idealists 'derive from, the 
subject itself the object of knowledge, and»admit nothing as 
real but the intelligible. Between these extreme theories we 
find intermediate solutions, in the history of which we see the 
efforts that have been 'made by the mind not to yield its 
dominion altogether, while yet aUo\^ring its own. place to 
scepticism. 

Pre-Socratie Philosophy} Antithem hetwem Senate and 
Rational Knowledge. The Origin of Sophistry. Sophistry and 
the Law of Contradwtion. • 

At the first awakening of Grreek thought tlie question did 
not yet present itself, so that it can hardly be said that any, 
solution of it was given. There was, however, an entirely 
instinctive, spontaneous, or, so to speak, unconscious solution, 
in which we recognize the natural and .primitive tendency of 
the human mind, and which is implied in the very fact that 
the problem did not exist. The mind he^ Lefore it the world 
of nature, and did n 4 )t yet consider itself as a separate thing. 
The Pythagoreans and the Eleatics, Empedocles, Democritus, and 
Anaxagoras all attempted' an explanation of nature, but never 
thought of rsiising any doubt as to our means of knowing it; 
philosophy, at this first period, was an unconscious dogmatism. 

No doubt this dogmatism was not without some reservation. 
Xenophanes complains of the difficulty we have in discovering 
truth, and he adds, that even, when by chance we ‘ come upon ’ 
{Tu-)(pi) the true, we are never sure of possessing* it; ^okos S* ewl 
Tracri reroKTat, Nevertheless Xenophanes sets forth, with the 
most complete ccgiviction, his own views concerning the gods. 
We find the same complaint and the same dogmatism in 
Empedocles (V, 36 sg.) and in Democritus •(Sext. Ernp. Adv. 
Math. Yll). But we must not attri^mte to these ancient 
philosf)phers the theories tHat would seem to be implied in 
some of their principles. Because Heraclitus affirms the union 
of contraries, v;e must not, like Aristotle {Metaph. X, c. 5), 
accuse him of haviifg denied the law of conti'adiction, and 
hence the possibility of any certitude. He had no idea of the 
law of contradiction; he had not even a clear notion of what 
a contradiction is. 
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But* even in the dogmatism of these early thinkers we can 
^ discern germs, which, when developed, were to give risei to 
Sophistry. All the philosophers after Psjrmenides and Hera¬ 
clitus arrived at the opposition between knowledge and opinion, 
between rational and sensible knowledge. The operations of 
thought lead to results that are in evident contradiction with 
the testimony of our senses; and hence we must decide 
between the concrete data and the abstract products of thought. 
Heraclitus and Parmenides, Deinocritus, Empedocles, and 
Anaxagoras, agree in denying the veracity of our senses (see 
Vol. I., CJhap. III. The Senses a,nd JSxtemal Perception). Now, 
by rational knowledge all these ancient philosophers understand, 
not a priori data, but the operations of thought upon the data 
• of sense. Was it not, evidently a dangerous process for dogma¬ 
tism to establish in this way a diilerence in value between 
rational aiM sensible knowledge, without distinguishing their 
origin ? What right* had they to allow to a knowledge that 
was derived, an authority they denied to primitive knowledge ? 

And this was not the only side on which these systems laid 
themselves open to the attacks of the Sceptics. For Greek 
philosophy before Socrates was not only a dogmatism, but a 
physical dogmatism. Sensible knowledge wiis therefore not 
only the starting point of the whole of tliis philosophy, but the 
condition of its existence; and d philosophy that was led by 
its own results to dispute the worth of this knowledge 
destr^ed the very principles on which it rested. 

Besides this contradiction,* which is inherent in all these 
systems, there was anotjier which resulted from the disagree¬ 
ment between the systems themselves. Parmenides denies 
Becoming and the Many; Heraclitus sees in^iature an infinite 
multiplicity, and a-perpetual •Becoming; Democritus attributes 
perpetual moticfiito his atoms; Anaxagoras finds it necessary to 
introduce an indepencient moving cause, namely, intelligence. 
The’day had to come when the human^mind, weary of these end¬ 
less inquiries into the nature of things, would review the results 
arrived at by these researches. Then was suggested the oldest 
argument of Scepticism, namely, that frdqi the contradictions 
among human' opinions. 

Thus it became an amusement to set the hypotheses of the 
different philosophers against one another. Contradictions 
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were pointed out on every hand: between ParmenideB and 
himself; between Parmenides and Heraclitus; between*^both, 
of thorn and comnjon sense. This clashing of contradictory 
ideas find arguments gave birth to Sophistry. The peculiarity 
of this form of scepticism* is that it did not take the trouble to 
seek for any scientific basis. It did not invent its ai’guments, 
but borrowed them from former systems, and wa^ content to 
develop tliem witli a certain amount of skill. Some 'Sophists 
started from the doctrine o^ Heraclitus, others from that* of the 
Kleatics, and from such opposite points of view they all arrived 
at the same concliiyions. 

Protagoras takes up the thesis of Heraclitus: everything is 
always in motion. It is only as objects move towards one 
another and mingle that they become so^nething determinate;, 
therefore it cannot be said that they are something, or even 
tluit tliey are at all, hut only that they are becomingp something. 
This theory applies as well to our knowledge. We are a 
variable term standing in an infinite number of relations to other 
objects. Things are to each man only what they appear to him, 
to be, and they appear to him such as they must appear, given 
his peculiar state. “Man is the measure of all things, of 
those that exist and of those that do not exist.” Upon such a 
principle no knowledge is possible; there is no escape from 
a cliaoR of contradictory opinions. 

Gorgias adopts the argument of the Eleatics, bijt what they 
asserted only of multiple and changing being he applies to Being 
in general, and arrives at this threefold conclusion: 1st, there 
is nothing; 2nd, if there were anything«we eould not 
know it; 3rd, apd if we could know we could not teach 
it‘to others (Sex6. Kmp. Adv. Math, VII, 77 sj.). This was 
more than Scepticism, it was absolute Nihilism. 

Sophistry arose out of a dim consciousribsa of the law of 
contradiction. Though this^ principle was first formulated by 
Aristotle, the Sophists at least contributed towards its discovery. 
They had a notion of it as the criterion of ‘'truth, and in this 
way Sophistry was to a certain extent legitimate and fruitful. 
It showed the contyradictions of the philosophers of the past, 
and it imposed on those of the future greater clearness and 
coherence in their systems, besides pointing out the necessity 
of commencing with a critical inquiry into the possibility of 
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kQOwlecJge. So far, SopMstry had its raison d'etre ; where it was 
wrong was in its liasty conclusions as to our radical incapacity 
to •reach truth. Jt brought about its own destruction by 
violating the law of contradiction, in the name of which it had 
been founded. Sophistry went beyond doubt and negation even, 
and professed to maintain at the samS time the most contra¬ 
dictory propositions. Thus it lost its hold on contemporary 
, thought'and pinvoked abreaction. In their dim conception of 
the la^ of contradiction lay t*he real strength of the Sophists, 
and it was by means of Uiig law that Socrates brought about 
their ruin. 

SocrcUes: Concepts the Objects of Knowledge; Sulyedive 
Certainty, , Plato: Concepts and Ideas; Objective Certainly, 

While attacking the Sophists, Socrates in a certain sense 
carried on and completed their work. Philosophers deceive them¬ 
selves, and* we ourselves arc deceived by our senses. From this 
the Sophists inferred that knowledge is impossible; but 
Socrates, ofl the other liand, infers only that it was impossible 
to reach science by the road bifeherto tal^n, and he seeks a 
new method. Sensible knowledge by itself leads to contra¬ 
dictions, because it only shows us one aspect of things, the 
changing and fleeting sxirface. There is no science of the 
particular or accidental. Science has for its object the universal 
(Arist. Met. XIII, ]J)78J!>, 17). It consists precisely in deter¬ 
mining the concept, which reconciles apparent contradictions, 
and bnngs them to the unity* of a single notion (Xenophon, 
Mem, IV, ,ii, 11). The object of the science of courage, for 
instance, is not a certain act of courage, but whatjis common to all 
courageous acts; it is one notion which is in*the mind of all 
men wjben they use the word courage", it is the answer to 
the question, rl itmv rj aySpela {Ibid. IV, vi, 16). Thus it is 
on concepts that Sooraj^s re-establishes knowledge; these for 
him contain the principle of certainly, ctti tijp virodetriv iiravnye 
Travra top \6yop {Ibid. 13). 

The criterion of certitude is that it puts an ^nd to sophis¬ 
tical discussions, that it brings a man into harmony with himself 
and vrith others: ototc Se avrot tx Apyw Sie^ioi Sia twp 
/xoAxo-ra OfwXoyovfjIpoup hropeviro, pofiil^cop ravrtjp aarepaXeiap 
eipai \6yov. “ Socrates also thought that those who knew the 
II. G 
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nature of things severally would be able to explain them to 
•others” (Ibid.). ^ 

Socrates gives a reply to the arguments of the Sophists, «but 
he does not attack the principles of scepticism; he asks 
himself how we can reach knowledge, but not if we can reach 
it. He does not quesfeon the possibility of arriving at cer¬ 
tainty, but is only conceined in defining the ^manner in 
which it is to he sought. His philosophy implies a full 
belief in the possibility of knowledge, a belief \i',hich was both 
instinctive and profound, and whiidi •it did not occur to him to 
justify. With him, however, the conception jve should form of 
knowledge becomes the first problem in philosophy. But his 
solution remained incomplete. Knowledge rests oil concepts; 
this is enough for subjective, but not for objective certainty. 
Are things in themselves such as our concepts represent them 
to be ? This postulate of which Socrates had not recognized 
the necessity was affinned by Plato. 

It is owing to Plato that certitude acquired an objective 
value. Our concepts exist outside ourselves. The ^rue reality 
dwells in our objcctif^d concepts, in notions, in the Ideas. Our 
concepts are, then, not only the principles of knowledge, but of 
existence itself. The ideal theory is a theory of certainty. To 
the question, how our concepts can be at once the types and 
images of reality, Plato replies by liis theory of innate ideas. 
It is evidently not our concepts themselves; considered from the 
point of view of the individual, that determine reality. The Ideas, 
the principles of being, are not general ideas abstracted from the 
manifold phenomena {Phil. 16 c, Mep. 696 a), but they are dis¬ 
covered by an immediate intuition which is not the result of 
the mere olaborrtion of experience, but the ultimate term of a 
dialectic method {Rep. Bk. VII). -The question remains, fiow does 
our soul originally obtain these concepts, which are at once the 
types and the images of reality ? oTo this question Plato 
answers by his theory of j^miniscence {Phasdrvs, 246 sj.). 

We must ol)serve that the possibility of knowledge is not a 
-subject of doubt to Plato any more than to Socrates. What 
he discusses is the" conception that should be formed of true 
knowledge, never its possibility. The possibility of knowledge 
is in fact the principle on which the whole ideal theory de¬ 
pends. That knowledge is possible, and that true knowledge 
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is founded on concepts, was the postulate of Socrates, and Plato 
, deduces its logical consequences. To say that concepts alone 
eenstitute true knowledge, or represent that which is, is 
to say that our concepts correspond to objective reality; in 
other words, what is intelligible exilite, what is not intelligible 
does not exist, and reality is in direct proportion to intelli¬ 
gibility. . 

Aristotle :, ImpossiMlity Promny Everything ; Intuitive 
Certainty of the Principle of Kmnd^gc. 

^ Aristotle does not, any more tli^n his piredecessors, question 
the possibility of knowledge. Por him as for Plato knowledge 
deals with concepts, and is a certain knowledge of that which 
, is general and universal to Kadokov. So full was the con¬ 
fidence of these philosophers in the validity of thought, that 
Aristotle, who expressly attacks the Sceptics, does not even 
refer to the problem of certainty. 

Science is the knowledge of the universal, and according to 
Aristotle the universal exists only through the particular. It 
is given to us in sensible reality {De Anima, III, viii, 432 <e, 2), 
whence it must Ije abstracted; and this is the function of 
induction. "When once the universal is known, if our induction 
has not misled us, we should be able to deduce the particular 
from it. True knowledge is therefore demonstrative, and 
demonstration is the criterion of certainty. But will this 
criterion always be necessary ? Demonstration is a syllogism 
starting from established premisses: will these premisses 
themselves always require to be proved / To prove everything' 
is impossible {Met 1006 a, 9),''for we should have to go on to 
infinity (eiV aveipov yap S.\) ^dSi^op). Tire series of inter¬ 
mediate terms is npt infinite, and where these intermediate 
terms" end theift appears an immediate knowledge, the 
knowledge of principles. These,principles have the double 
cliaracteristic of being incapable of pyoof and of not requiring 
proof (An. Post. II, 100 &, 8). They are known with a 
greater certainty than anything that can be deduced from 
them. They are the source of the certainty of which 
deduction is only the channel. The faculty by which they 
are known is reasot^ (vow), and according to Aristotle this 
faculty never deceives us (De Anirna, 429 a, 16-27; 430 a, 2). 
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This theory of Aristotle is the best answer to a famous 
argument of the Sceptics—the impossibility oi’ proving every¬ 
thing (An. Post. I, 3). But it pre-supposes puecisely that whidi 
scepticism called in question, namely, the possibility of 
knowledge. If everything had.to Ije proved, says Aristotle, 
knowledge would be impossible; what do 1 care, the Sceptic 
replies, it is precisely the possibility of knowledge that 1 
(Kspute, and you answer me by starting* from this assumption 
just as if it were a ueeesspy principle. In faot, Aristotle’s 
whole doctrine is insi)ired by the .idea that certainty is and 
must be possible. „He merely affirms the infallibility of our 
reason, and this is indeed all that can be done by those who 
wish to resist sce])ticisnL If we are to find certainty, we 
must first of all believe in it. 

Aristotle was not aware of the difficulty of his position, he 
was aware only of its strength, for he had that natural faith 
which is lacking in the sceptic. In’-order to defend the 
j)rinci])le of contradiction, he shows that those who deny it 
condemn themselves to universal scepticism (Met. 1005 6,11 sq.\ 
To him, as to all stirong niindsp doubt is repugnant; he has 
faith ill the veracity of his own faculties. He shows that 
scepticism is contradictory and refutes itself in practical life 
(Met. 1005 6, 25). He attacks it with all the .scorn of one who 
is convinced of the soundness'of his own reasons. If his mind,* 
he says of the sceptic, holds to nothing, if he at tl^e same time 
believes and does not believe what he says, in what does such 
a man diffei- from a vegetable ? ‘ etm 8' onroSet^ai eXey/rriKm 
kqI irepi TovTou on aSvvarov av fiovov n Xeyn^o afKpitr^tiTwv. 
dv 8e yeXotov to \6yop Trpos top fitjSevos ej^orra 

Xdyor, ydp (jiVTtp 6 roiovTog y toioutos ^8y, 

Finally, he says, like Spinoza, that the role, of the sceptic 
is to be dumb: ov rw toiovtw Xdyoy, ovt’ \wrta Tcpos avrov, 
oore Trpo? dXXov (Ibid.). ^ « 

After Aristotle the Problem of Certainty is recognized. 
Stoicism : Subjective Criterion; Tension of the Sovl. Illogical 
Dogmatism of Epicurus. 

After Aristotle the speculative interest was made sub¬ 
ordinate to the practical. The human intellect, having grown 
feeble, began to doubt itself, and the possibility of knowledge 
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apijeared as a problem demanding solution. To discover an 
immutable rule of life and a sure measure of certainty and 
Imowledge were the two questions with* wliich henceforward 
philosophy' was to concern, itseli (Havaisson, Mdt. d'Arist. 
Vol. II, p. 66). 

But Jcnowledge was only a means to happiness and 
Logic prepared the way for Ethics; and thus the speculative 
postulate of^ Plato and Aristotle becajne a practical postulate. 
It remained to be seen^ whether Ibhe practical interest really 
did stand in need of a scientific conception. Tho Sceptics 
denied this, and there being no longer any justification or 
motive for it, science was declared to be impossible as well as 
useless. ^ 

Notwithstanding ^ts dogmatic character. Stoicism already 
carried within it the germ of scepticism. It already discussed 
intellectual certainty, and, if it furnished a foundation for it, 
the foundation was too weak to resist the pressing attacks 
of the sceptics. * This weakness is a result of the gross 
materialism which was com^^nned in tlje Stoic system with 
much that was noble and true. 

For the Stoics nothing was real that was not a body, therefore nothing 
existed that could be known otherwise than by the senses. Sensible percep¬ 
tion, however, was not purely passive*, it followed the impression made 
by the object on the soul, and was distinguished from it. Knowledge 
begins with the consent we give to a representation when we refer it to 
an ol^ect (Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. VIII, 397). But what is it that deter* 
mines this assent ? In other words, by what signs do we recognize that a 
representation is*a true oqp 1 There are representations which impose 
themselves on us with tsuch force that we cannot ,i’efu8e our assent to 
them, <f}avT<uriai KarahipmKat (D.L. vii, 46). aThese vepresentations 
are in confoiTnity with the realjty and express the peculiar qualities 
(iBmfiara) which'distinguish an object from all others (Sext. Emp. Adv. 
Math. VII, 250 sq.): For the Stoics maintain, as did Leibnitz later, that 
there ai‘e not two things m natui'e })etfectly alike; and from this they 
conclude “ that thei’e is, for, everything, i» sjvery circumstance, one single 
representation which is infallible and truly comprehensive, and the sole 
object of the assent of the wise man” (Ravaisson, M4thph. dArut^. The 
real object is recognized by the impression, or shock {tfMvraxria evapyqs 
Kal vkrfKTiK'q), which constitutes the evidence of its reality. But by what 
means do we measure the shock, the effect of the tension, which is the 
special quality perceived ? By the energy of the inner force, the tension 
of the perceiving soul. Thus we are brought back from the passivity of 
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the HonI on which the iinpi’eeeioit is made, to the peculiar activity by 
whi<ih it apprehends the object perceived. “ Mens naturalem, vim Sabet 
qvAim irUendit ad ca quili^s movetnr ” (Cic. Acad. II, 10). * 

Truth has its source in the force of the immediate conviction 
which the (pavracria KormKri'n’TtKin carries with it. This force 
l)elongfl originally to internal and external perceptions, and 
also to the universal concepts, vpo\r/-^eef, xoivat ivvbiat, which 
are unconsciously absti'acted from thdm by the spontaaeous 
activity of thought. In this way the Stoics could say that 
tlie criteria of the true are the (pavraala KaTaXtprrtKn and 
the vpoXtjyffii (D.L.*vii, 54). On the other hand the exact*- 
ness of the methodically formed concepts has to be proved 
by scientific demonstration. Yet, when once they are proved,— 
and this is an insoluble contradiction in tlfe Stoic system,—they 
carry with tliom a certainty, not only equal but superior to 
the cerbiinty of perceptions. If all reality is corporeal or 
individual, if every concept is only an abstraction, how could 
there bo more truth in the thought of whafr is not real, than 
in the conception of the corporeal, which is reality itself ? Y'et 
Zeno compared a simple act of'perception to the open hand, 
judgment t«j the closed hand, the concept to the fist, knowledge 
to the fist grasped by the other hand. The whole difference 
l)etween these four forms of knowledge lies, as we see, in 
the greater oi less force of the conviction. Certitude varies 
witli the tension of the mind; there are in it differences 
of degree, Imt not of nature. , In fact, the real criterion 
for the Stoics was neither the ^avratria KaraXrfwrtKq nor 
the 7rpo\ij\j/t9, but the force of coirviction, the tension of 
the mind, ev rthqj km Svvafiei (Stob. 'Edog. II, 128)—an 
entirely subjective criterion. The argument which recurs 
perpetually in their lengthy polemics against scepticism 
is the practical interest, the impotence of the man who 
doubts, the necessity of affirmation iiS practical life (Plut. 
De Stoic repugn. 47, 13* to ixvire icpar^reiv p-rpre oppgv 
acrvyKaraQeriKo^). 

The Epicureans, like the Stoics, make the theory of know¬ 
ledge sulx)rdiuate tO ethics. The sensualistic dogmatism of 
Epicurus ♦rests on a practical postulate, on the need of 
a firmly established conviction in order to avoid the uncer¬ 
tainties of a life left to chance. Since his ethical system rests 
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alto^tUer on the sensations of pleasure and pain, sensation 
•must be for him the criterion of truth. * 

• t ^ • 

“There were,” Epicurus said, “three crijberia, the senses, the anticipa¬ 
tions or primary notions, and the passions: Kpvnjpta dXi^^etas etvai 
Tos aur6^tis Kal tAs vpo\i'j\f/€i^ Kot tu ‘ko.&ii ” (D.L. x, 31). Through 
the passions we only know the pleasure and pain caused in us by things. 
They are the*basiB of praotrical philosophy. Anticipation, that by whicl^ 
we anticipate or divine sensation, i» the impreaS(Tviros, D.L.x,33) left by a 
frequently reputed sensation. ■ One may say then that, for Epicurus, in 
the last resort, the only criterfoif truth and the principle of all specula- 
tii^ life was sensation. If you resist all the senses ^ou will not even have. 
anything left to which you can refer (D.L. x, 46). The only way of 
escaping from absolute doubt is to admit that sensation is always veracious. 
Where we think to find terrors of sense there are only errors of judgment. 
How can the testimony, <3? sense be contradicted ? Is it by reason ? but 
rational knowledge is derived from sensible knowledge. Do our senses 
contradict one another? No; for each one of them has, in its own 
domain, an absolute validity. The different kinds of perceptions do not 
refer to the same th^g (Sext. Eiup. Adv. Math. VII, 203, sq.). Thus 
sensation itself is evidence (ei/dpycta). Error is possible only when we 
go beyond sensation. Sensation is the criterion 0 f the abstract concepts 
which are valid only in so far as they are confirmed by sensation, and in 
some cases only in so far as they are not contradicted by it (D.L. x, 33). 

Epicurus does not seem to have seen the difficulties iidierent 
in this theory. All sensations as such are true; and this being 
the case, wa musk return to the argument of Protagoras. 
Epicuj^s tries to avoid this sceptical inference by his tlieoiy of 
the idola. Our senses are S/fleoted, not by the objects themselves, 
but by the iniEllges, the ^nmlacra, which emanate from them. 
Now there are many of these images, and they may, moreover, 
become altered during the passage from the object ko the sense 
which they affect. If,, therefore, the same object appears diffe¬ 
rent to different individu^s it is not because the sensation is 
deceptive, but because the individiials have in reality perceived 
different objects, since they have h§en affected by differenj» 
images. 

But this is not a solution; it merely puts the difficulty 
a step further back. How is the faithful image to be 
distinguished from the image that'does not correspond to the 
object ? We have outside us, as it were, two worlds which do 
not mingle though one is derived from the other—the world of 
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images, the world of real objects. We only Jcnow the' fonner 
through perception, and, as there is no constant relation* 
between them, the 'latter remains unknowa'ble. Thus science 
is deprived of all objective value: and the sensualistic 
subjectivity in which ttie theory of Epicurus culminates is 
not far removed from the scepticism of Pyrrho. 

f. 

Pyrrlm's Madical Scepticism. ^The new Academy: Criticism 
of the Stoic Dogmatism*. Prcdjabilism: Carnead^: Theory of 
Degrees of Probahility. * ' 

At this period' of Oreek philosophy everything seemed 
to conduce to scepticism. Even those who attacked it 
fostered it at the same time by theiii, empiricism. They 
questioned the possibility of knowledge,' and could find no* 
better foimdatum for it than a practical postulate. If this 
postulate were overturned, if it were maintained that our prac¬ 
tical interests do not depend upon knowledge, that, on the 
contrary, these interests would be better selved by abandoning 
a knowledge that is, in any case, unattainable, then we should 
have a complete scepticism; and there would be nothing left 
to dogmativsm wherewith to oppose it. It was the leading idea 
of Pyrrho to make the denial of knowledge the condition of the 
Sovereign Good. 

PyiTho lays down three propositions: 1st, that we can know 

nothing of the nature of things; 2nd, that vfe must con- 

aeciuently suspend our judgmeqt concerning them; 3rd, that 

the result of this suspension is aTapa^la, which is at once 

virtue and happiness. * 

« * 

We can kiiow n«rthing of the nature of things, for how could we 
obtain certain knowledge ? Through our senses ? Through them we 
know things, not as they are in themselves, but ao they appear to us. 
Through reason? But reason, even where it seems to have most 
authority, that is, in the moral 4)phere, rests on mere custom and habit 
(D.L. IX, 61), All we can is to suspend our judgment; ^e^civ 
a-vyKaradefriv ; a thing is not more this Uian thatj ovSev ftakhov (D.L. 
IX, 74). The doubt of the Sceptics does not refer to appearances, to 
phenomena (t^atvofiev^), which are evident (era/oy^X but to the reality 
which we are incapable of iM^taining (D.L. ix, 103). **But what is 
evidently seen prevails wherever it may be,” says Timon (Ap. D.L. ix, 
106). The moment we try to get beyond it we find ourselves confronted 
by contradictory and equipollent reasons which prevent all affirmation 
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(D.L. ix*, 106). practical life apathy and indifference (d6ia(^opia, 
^dvafftia) correspond to doubt (tiroxy, d<f)aaria) in theoretical life (Aristo- 
clee ap. Euseb. Praep^Emng. XIV, IS, 2). Cicero speaks of Pyrrho tin of 
one who was before all things a moralist (Pe Fin. VII, 16, 43). To him 
(Pynbo) Bcepticistn was not an end but a nici^ns. He cai-ed nothing for dia¬ 
lectics or subtle discussions ; it was solely witJ) the moral life that he was 
occupied. “As Pyrrho had left a great example, jis he was venerated 
almost as much as Socrat^, the Sceptics thought it well, when their 

* doctrine had been completely elaborated, to invoke his name, and to plac€ 
themselyes as iUwere under his patronage. It* was a good answer to those 
who so often accused him of ^bo^ishing virtue and making life ini|X)Hsible. 
In short, Pyrrho was a kind of saint under whose patronage Scepticism 
plitbed itself; but the father of Pyn'honism appears to have been very 
little of a PyiThonian” (Bruchard, lievue p/iilosopkiqtte, May, 1885). 

• Scepticism was tawght by Pyrrho as an introduction to 
Ethics, the Academy taught it for its own sake, and com¬ 
menced against the Stoic dogmatism a polemic in which, with 
an interval of nearly a centuiy between them, Arcesilaiis took 
part against Zeno, and Carneades against Chrysippus. 

Arcesilaus proposes his theory' as a refutation of the Stoic 
dogmatism. He appears to rdgard the doctrine r)f (pavTaarla 
xtxraXijvrtKJi as the only possible theory of knowledge, and by 
proving it to be false he believes that he has proved the 
impossibility of knowledge. The^ Stoic criterion was the force 
of conviction which the (pavratria KaraXtjTrriK)} carries wit/h it. 
Arcesilaus replies tSiat this conviction may belong to a false as 
well »s to a true perception, nullum tale esse visum a vero ut 
non ejusmodi etiam a/also posset (Cic. Acad. II, 24, 77). Since all 
our cognitions Have theis origin in the (pavraa-la KaraXriirTucn, 
when the latter disappears science disappears also, and the 
philosopher cannot give his assent to nothiif^. Td the Stoics’ 
objection that scepticism iflakes life impossible, Arcesilaus 
replies that probability is the only rule of practical life. He 
taught the doctrine of^*robabili8nfc. 

A century' after Arcesilaus the scepticism of the Academy 
had in Carneades its most famous representative. There is 
abundant testimony as to the acuteness apd eloquence of this 
philosopher, and the admiration he inspired not only in his 
disciples but in his antagonists (Cjc. De Oral. II, 38, 161; D.L. 
IV, 62,63). This great thinker not only gave a firmer basis to the 
negative side of scepticism, he also defined the resources which 
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this theory allows to the human mind. He ^ave precision to 
the doctrine of probability, and indicated its conditioned and* 
different degrees. ,He was the great teacher of anci&nt 
scepticism. 

(!7arneades does not pontine' himself to refuting the Stoic 
doctrines, he also attacks those of all the previous philosophers 
(Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. VII, 1.59). He denies both .the formal 
possibility and the results of science. • * ' 

f * f 

Kncevledge w irnpoHsible, for there is, in truth, no kind of conviction 
which has not at some tim§ or another proved false, or which consequently 
may be regarded an the guarantee of the possession of truth (Sext. Emp. Adv. 
Math. VII, 159). An examination of our mental representations leads 
to the same conclusion. These representations are merely subjective 
iiKKlifications, and before they could provide the elements of knowledge it* 
would be necessary that in manifesting themselves to us they should at 
the same titne reveal the external objects which are their cause {Ibid. 
160 sq.). And how many are the errors of the senses which might be 
mentioned ! Tliere might still remain the possibility of establishing a 
criterion in order to distinguish the true perceptidlis from tire false ; but 
how could this be done seeing that all have the same origiu and bear the 
same mark ? Think of the images ^ve see in dreams, of the madman’s 
hallucinatinns {Ibid. ; (Jic. Acad. 11,15,47). Many false perceptions are so 
like the true as to be indistinguishable from them. There ai’e objects 
which are so similar that we confound them (for instance, two eggs); this 
is the denial of the Stoic principle of indiscernibles {Ibid. 164; (5c. Acad. 
11, 13, 40). Moreover, the transition from the true tr> the false usually 
takes place by insensible degrees, and consequently the distinction 
between them esciipes us. Carneades applies this observation noteonly to 
sensations, but to the concepts of oiir understanding. His triumph was 
most complete when he applied it to the qua\ititative ndtions, reviving the 
Sorites, and all the Megaric logical subtleties (/&uf. 416 «g .; Cic. 
Acad. II, 29,,92 sq.\ To sum up, knowledge is impossible because we 
have no criterion, because error cai-ries with it the same conviction as 
truth. , 

Aa regards the results, of knowledge, the criticisms of 
Carneades were principally directed against the views of the 
Stoics. He refuted, by means of argumefits which are still 
current, the Stoic teleology (Cic. Be Nat. Bear. Ill, 26, 65-70), 
the idea of a divine personality (Cic. Ibid. Ill, 13, 32 sg-.; 
Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. IX, 139 8q.\ and intelligence (Sext. 
Emp. Adv. Math. IX, 152, 175), the proof of the existence of 
God by general consent (Cic. Be Nat. Bear. Ill, 4,11), the theory 
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ai deternlinism (Oip. Le Fato, 11,23 af.)* lastly, without much 
difficulty, divination, and the other ancient superstitions (Ok). 
De l[>winUat. I, II).* 

From this twofold criticism of dogmatism Carneades con¬ 
cludes that it is impossible to khow anything. The wise man, 
affirms nothing, not even that he knows nothing (Cic. Acad. 

II, 9, 28). • 

• * 

All ouK represSiitations have by no me^ns the same value. Wo are 
obliged to act, and must therefore attribute to certain representations an 
authority sufficient to allow *of our being determined by them. We must 
attribute to them, not indeed truth, which is beyond our grasp, but at 
least the appearance of truth, to dXrjffrj (fxtlvearBai lp.^axria (apjiearance), 
vtBavdrrp (probability). Truth implies agreement with the object and 
does not depend on ourselves. We can only judge of that which appears 
to us to be true (Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. XII, 166 sq.). In this adherence 
or belief there are degrees which correspond t<, the degrees of jnobability. 
A representation which apjiears to be true when taken by itself, but is 
not in agreement with the rest of our repre-sentations, has only the lowest 
degree of probability {Itxid. 173). To the degree immediately above this 
belongs a repi'esentation whose probability is cfinfirmed by its agree- 
n^ent with concomitant representations {Ibi4- 17d); the highest degree 
of probability is reached when these concomitant representations are 
themselves corroboi’ated in the same manner {Dnd. 182); and since the 
series of possible experiences is indeHnito, we may in this way get 
nearer and nearer to certainty without efrer attaining it. A representa¬ 
tion belonging to the first degree is merely probable, but wheu it belongs to 
the second it has the additional advantage of not being contradicted. In 
the third degree the representation is not only not contradicted, it has 
also been tested, is at once iriBavfj Kal djreptoTrayTos xai irepttaSivpivq 
(Ibid. 184). Thus the further;we carry our in(|uiries the more probable is 
our knowledge, and the nearer we get to certainty. Cai iieades also applies 
this theory to ethical life. He does not pronounce oi^tlie qui^stion of the 
sovOTeign good, but merely determines the relative value of different 
kinds of good. In ef^^iics the theory of vpoqypiva or desirable things, 
corresponds to the theory of probability. 

It is impossible to deiiy the philosophical value of this 
theory. If we are denied absolute certainty, at least all effort 
of the mind is not stultified, it still has some meaning, some 
signifioance; the mind may adhere freeljfc to a probability 
which is brought nearer and nearer to certainty by the mutual 
agreement of representations and ideas within the unity of a 
coherent thought., 
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Eclecticism: Evidence the Criterion of fCrvJth, lArUiwikus. 
Cicero. 

The theory of probability prepared the way for a return to 
dogmatiHin. The Sceptics had rejected all the philosophic 
systems as false, the Eclectics admitted that not one of them 
was true; but, advancing a step further in the direction 
marked out by Carneades, they thought that from all the 
systems taken together, they might be able to find the truth, 
provided these systems Were critically examined. What was to 
be the criterion of truth ? If we are to depend on the proposi- 
tioiLs in which philosophers agree, we should only arrive at 'Very 
vague and general notions, fcjhall we fall back on the practical 
value of doctrines ? But what is the destiny of man ? Even 
this is one of the problems conceniing which philosophers are 
most divided; so that the only measure of truth left is 
individual consciousness. > But here again the Eclectics only 
develop the theory of Carneades, who, for tnith in itself, 
substituted that which appears to he true. They accept with 
the Sceptics the subjective character of evidence, but they 
affirm that man possesses as it were a measure of the true and 
the false, that he may fully trust to what is immediately 
given in his consciousness, to what appears to him as certain, 
apart from scientific inquiry. Eclecticism is the common-sense 
school of antiquity. As Zeller remarks, the Eclectics were to 
the Sceptics who went before them what in modem times the 
Scottish school has been to Hiiuie. * 

It was very natural that the first appearance of eclecticism should 
have been in the Academy. The theory of Philo of Larissa, the pupil and 
successor of Clitomachus, who was himself a disciple of Carneades, is 
somewhat vague. ' He professes to remain faithful to the spirit of his 
masters, maintaining that there is iio sure sign of the true*and the false 
{Acad. II, 6, 18), nevertheless lie does not deny the possibility of cer¬ 
tainty. We must, he says, distinguish tnte^< mcertvm et id quod percipi 
non piuuit (Cic. Acad. IT, 10, 32). There is a certainty which is founded 
on evidence, and there ar^'truths impressed on our minds which are 
evident and which yet cannot be perceived and comprehended as the Stoics 
supposed ; esge aliqnid perspiem (ivapyesi) verum illud quidem tmpressum 
in animo atqm mentef-neqtie tamm id percipi ac comprehendipotae {Acad. 
II, 11, 34). 

In order to attain certitude it was necessary to break 
altogether from the theory of Carneades, and this was done 
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by Antiochus of Ascalon. His eclectic dogmatism was founded 
on th^ postulate wliich served as basis to the Stoic dogmatism^ 
namely, on the neoessity of fixed opinions in order to act. 
Probability alone is not enough for practical life, and even 
supposing it were enough, the principles of Carneades would 
destroy it. Probability and certainty disappear together. If 
the true as ^uch cannot be known,, how can anything liave 
Ahe appearance to us of being true ? CC!ic. .^Acad. IT, 11, 33). 

J > 

AntiocliuB, indeed, reasserts the possibUily of certainty, lie examines 
and i-efutes Carneades’ criticisms. As regards the senses his arguments re^ 
sol vft themselves into the following : because onr Hen^j'es sometimes deceive 
us, we have no light to infer that they deceive us always (Cic. Aiuid, II, 
7, 19). As against general concepts, Carneades used to bring forward the, 
iljusions of dreams or of n^adness. But these do not beai- the evidence 
peculiar to time concepts {IhuJ.. II, 15, 47). (’arneades tried to reduce 
these concepts t() nothing by .such arguments as th(^ Sfuites, but if two 
things resemble one anothei' it does not follow that they ai'e indis- 
tinguishable. The only conclusion is that truth is difficult to discover. 
Finally, scepticism is s«lf-contradictory. The Sceptic proceeds by de¬ 
finitions and reasonings, yet he denies that there is any difference 
between error and truth ; be affii'tns that ther« are representations 
which ai'e false, and yet believes that there is no difference between the 
representations that are true and those that are false {[hid. 11, 9 
29-41, 43). 

I 

Having thus refuted Scepticism, Antiochus founds an eclectic 
dogmatism. He jirflfesses to return to the true tradition of 
the Actylemy, which, according to him, liad been broken since 
the time of Arcesilaus. Plato* Aristotle, and Zeno diller, he 
says, more In language than in ideas (Cic. Acaxl, Jl, 5, lo), and 
here we have another altgument against Scepticism. Since it is 
possible to reconcile the various systems, the* Seeptfc can no 
longer bring forward the confradictions lietween them as an 
argument in his favour. Arius TJidyraus and Potamo, con¬ 
temporaries of Augustusf were likevwse eclectics. ' 

Cicero had been taught by Philo of Jjarissa and Antiochus, and he 
adopted to a great extent the theories of the new Academy. But if the 
omtnulictions of the great philosophers appeai’ed to him a sufficient 
reason for doubting the possibility of speculative triTth, he is in imlity an 
eclectic, and when he speaks of moral truths he forgets Carneades and is 
as dogmatic as a Stoic. Every conviction rests ultimately, he says, on an 
inner and immediate (»rtainty, on our own natural feeling of truth, on a 
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kind of innate knowledge which precedee experience. Snnt en^im. imgmiit 

nqstris ttemina innata mrtutvm (Tkuic. Ill, 1,2). Nafura homini dedft talem 

mmtem., qxtjw otrm&ni virtutmn acdpere pomit, iwfemitque dm doc^da 

notitias parvaa rerum mmdrmrum {De Fin. V, 21, 09). Animim ette 

ingeneratum a Deo {De Leg. I, 8, 24). 

^ « 

Revival of Scepticum. Enesidemus; AgHppa: the Trtpm, 
Sextus Empiricus. Summary of Aunewt Sieptiewm. Criticism 
(1) of the Formal Possibility, (2) of the Remits of Knowledge. . 

Eulecticisni was the offepriiig of Scepticism, and pafrtook of 
its nature. To refuse to decide between rival systems of philo* 
sophy was equivaVent to that abstention from judgment which 
was recommended by the Sceptics. The observation was soon 
*made that tiie me.aning of a philosophical proposition is 
determined by the system it belongs to,' and that consequently 
propositions borrowed from different systems are as mutually 
exclusive as these systems themselves. Thus Scepticism eon- 
tinned side by side with Eclecticism, but from this time forth 
it showed no originality. All it could do now was to unite, 
order, and develop the arguments of Arcesilaus and Carneades. 
This was done by the so-called new Sceptics. 

Ptolemy of Cyrene, Enesidemus, Agrippa, and Sextus 
Empiricus (in the two first centuries of the Christian era) 
professed, however, not to .belong to the New Academy, while 
they borrowed from it most of their arguments. They accuse 
this school of inconsistency, of having by its theory of pro- 
btibility brought about the eclectic dogmatism to which its 
later representatives had been converted. Scepticism in its 
original purity, that is to say the scepticism of Pyrrho, seemed 
to them to l)e ‘more secure against the attacks of dc^matism; 
but, in truth, it'is difficult to say in what they differed from 
the Pyrrhqnians of the New Academy. ‘ The chief merit of 
Enesidemus is that he collected all the different reasons for 
doubting under ten heads or tropes (D.L. ix, 87 ; Sext. Em¬ 
piricus, Adv. Math. VIT, 345). 

Four of thenji refer more eepecially to the subject, their aim being 
to throw doubt upoir the veracity of our perceptions by showing that 
these contradict one another (Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hypotyp. I, 36-117). In 
the first place, the same objects appear different to different animals; 
secondly, even among men there are physical and moral differences, owing 
to which the same object is not perceived by ^1 in the same way; 
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thirdly, ^ven in the eame man the different senses are not always in 
agree^nent, and sometimes they contradict one another; fourthly, yur 
)>ei^ption of thiUgs is affected by our physical and moral inclinations, by 
the state of our health, by the fact of our being awake or asleep, at rest 
or in motion, sad dr joyful, etc. How are we to know whether we are in 
4k condition to perceive things exactly as they are? Whatever our 
criterion may be, it requires proof; and in order to know whether this proof 
is correct, another criterion is needed, and so on ad infinitum. 

^ Enesidemus’ six other tro|^ may be said to refer to the object. They' 
show the uncertainty and difficulty which surround our knowledge in its 
relation'to the object. Firstly, the same thing appears differently to us 
according to the different forms it assqtues; the same substance will 
appear white as a powder, and yellow or black as a solid mass. A grain 
of sand appears to us to be hard, whereas a heap of sand is soft. 
Secondly, the result of observations vary with circumstances. A square 
Jbower appears to us from a distance to be rouiul. Thirdly, things make 
more or less impression on us according as we are more or less accustomed 
to them. Fourthly, we cannot know things in themselves on account of 
the relativity of all our representations. Fifthly, we |>erceive things 
through a medium (air, liquids, etc.), the influence of which on our 
perceptions we are unable to appreciate. Sixthly, the differences in laws 
and in customs render impossible any decision as to what is true and 
what is false, as to what is good andin conformity to Jiature (Sext. Emp. 
Pyrrk. ffypotyp. I, 117-163). 

Most of these arguments bear on our sensible knowledge only, but 
Enesidemus adds to this criticism another which concerns our conception 
of the true, and especially of causality,(Emile Saisset.: Enfyid^nu}). He 
also examines our conceptions of passivity, of birth and destruction, os 
being connected with eur notion of causality, and he tries to show that 
every one of these notions involves a contradiction. As against the 
Stoics, fie also maintains the impossibility of infel’ring from phenomena to 
substance, f;-om external signs to what is hidden. As we shall see, his 
arguments were developed Ikter by Sextus Empiricus. The conclusion 
anived at by Enesidemus is that no one should affirm “anything, not even 
his own doubt. He wished his philosophy to be cSlled not a doctrine 

(dtpc(ris), but a tendency (dywy^).* 

0 

Agrippa reduces the sceptical arguments or tropes to five: 

Firstly, contradictions among human opinions; secondly, infinite 
regress, the necessity of proving everythin;/ f thirdly, relativity of all our 
i^presentations, which vary with the subject; fourthly, every demon* 
stration amounts to upetitio principi ; fifthly, diallifiot : d^hatever is used to 
prove a proposition stands itself in need of this same proposition in order 
to be proved ; for example, the veracity of thought can be proved only 
through sensible perception, and vice verm (Sext. Emp. Pyrrh* Hypotyp. 
1,164 
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Finally, at the end of the second century of the (Christian 
era, we find in Sextus Empiricus a recapitulation of aH the 
argunients of his forerunners. ' » 

He continually returns to the argument of the impoasibility of estab* 
lishing a criterion of truth„or of proving anything, l>ecause every demon* 
stratiun demands another, and so on to infinity. Not even the proposition 
that man is able to judge of truth eaii maintained. For with 
'wh<»m wouhl this decision rest? With ojie .man or with all men? 
In the former case, where is this man to be found? In the latter, how 
is an agreement between all men to be established ? And even if we 
were to grant that man has the jmwer to judge of the truth, which of his 
faculties will enable him to do so 1 The senses ? but these continually 
contradict each other in different men, and in the same man from one 
moment to another; moreover, the senses only give us subjective modi¬ 
fications and never enable us to asseH anything,as to the nature of things, 
C’an it be through the undemtanding ? But how could man’s understanding, 
whieli is internal, reach the external ? This last argument contains, as it 
were, a presentiment of one of the problems in Kant’s Critique : What 
pr<»of have wo of the objectivity of the categories of human thought ? 
{Ptf-rrh. Hypotyp. II, 18-84 ; Adv. Math. 314-445). » Sextus Empiricus also 
examines our notions of the ti-uc, but on this }K)iut his arguments do not 
contain much beyond what he had v%lready said concerning the criterion 
of truth. 

Having examined the formal possibility of knowledge, 
Sextus Kinpiriciis }m)ceeds to attack the results arrived at 
l)y the divers dogmatic systems of philosophy ; he develops 
the arguments of his forerunners, and nfore especially those 
of Enesidemus. «. 

Tlie Stoics had distinguished two kinds of signo. The first only 
recall other phenomena with which by a previous experience we know 
them to be ^associated ; in this sense lightning is the sign of thunder, 
smoke <)f fire ; and tlieso they call signs of things already experienced 
(crifptla crSetKTiKd). The other kind' of sign I'eveals to us that which 
we do not know through any experience; these are indicative signs 
(cKKaAiiTrTiKa). Phenomena, for example, are not only signs that recall 
to memoi-y other phenomena, for they also reveal to us substances and 
causes. Sextus Empiricus denies the existence ofi these indicative signs. 
The sign and what is signified are, he says, two things which are relative 
to one another. Nowji of two correlative things one cannot be known 
without the other (c.//? right and left); therefore wo cannot understand a 
sign as a sign without understanding the thing it signifies, and consequently 
we should know together with it that which it is supposed to reveal to us ; 
and hence the sign would be useless. The sign cannot precede in the order 
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of knowledge that which it signifies, therefore there are no revealing signs. 
How Shen can we infer substance from phenomena? The latter can 
malii^ nothing known tQ us that we do not already know at the same time, 
and in the same way as themselves {Pyrrh. Hypotyp, II, 80-133; Adv, 
Math. Vin, l4i-2»8). 

Not only, aocording to Sextus Empiricus {Adv. Math. IX, 
207), are we, unable to arrive at causes thi-oiigh phenomena. 

Jt)ut the very idea of c^use involves a contradiction. 

• 

For no»matter^ow we try to imagine ft, we aie unable to conceive 
the relation of cause and efiedt. * The cause must precede the effect, but 
a clause is a relative thing, for it can have no«existenoe unless in 
relation to some effect. Now, con'elative things are simultaneous nut 
only in tiiought but in existence. And if the cause and the effect are 
simultaneous, how are we to distinguish them i Which is the effect, 
A^ich the cause? And how are we to conceive cause and effect—as 
corporeal or incorpoi'eal ? But th^ corporeal cannot produce the 
incorporeal; and conversely. We are uyable to conceive any relation 
between these two heterogeheous terms. Again, the corporeal c;annot be 
produced by the corporeal, nor the incorporeal by the incorporeal, for, 
were it so, that which is derived from the active substances would be 
already contained in them and cungeipiently wqpld not have had to 
become. Finally,, either the cause produces its effect alone, or it requires 
a matter in which to protluce it. In the former case, from being one, the 
cause becomes two, and, since it is its nature to produce, from being two- 
it will become four, and so on to infinity. But is it nut absurd to make 
infinity come out of unity ? And if the active principle can do nothing 
without the co-ogeratioi^ of the passive principle, f-he cause being defined 
as being such that the effect takes place when it is present and does not 
take pladb when it is absent, the passive principle is as much the cause aa 
the active {Adv. Math. IX, 195-276). 

Ifc will be noticed that this lengthy criticisjn of the con¬ 
ception of causality is an entirely objective one, and that it in 
no wise foreshadows the modern psychological method. Sextus 
Empiricus endeavodrs,. by means of arguments of the same 
kind, to reduce to nothkig the conpeptiona of dirainutioii and 
increase, and, with them, those of the transposition of parts, of 
change and of motion. He analyses the notions presupposed in 
physical science: space, body, rest, motion, mixture;*and the proof 
of the e^tence of God, and of the provVential attributes 
belonging to God which are part of the doctrine of univetsal 
design. His arguments, which are scarcely more than a 
devdopment of those of his predecessors, end, like theirs, in the 
«. • H 
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conclusion that all affirmations are indifferent: laroa-Qeveta rap 
\6ytap. Every affirmation may be contradicted by an affirma¬ 
tion equal value. We must thersfore suspend . our 
judfjfment and act in accordance with appearances, custom, 
or the need of the moment , 5 ^, 

Neo-Platonic Mysticvm: Ecstasy. 

It seemed as if scepticism was to lie the last word of Greek 
Tffiilosophy, The Eclvsctips had attempted to a>'ert the ruin of. 
philosopliy l)y appealing to ou,’- -immediate knowledge, to 
common sense. Jlut there was no more harmony between the 
conceptions of the different members of the eclectic scfiool 
than between the systems which they professed to reconcile; 
and this diversity was another triumph,.for scepticism. Truth 
was not to be found either in the relation of thought to its 
object nor in the reflection of thought upon itself. We miist 
abandon the liope of atbiining tenth unless we admit that it is 
directly cominunicated to us by Him who is its eternal source, 
that is, by God Himself. And this was the extreme solution 
adopted by the Meo-Platonists, a solution which scepticism 
had rendered necessary. Only the despair of attaining certainty 
in scientific thought couM have led to this attempt to find truth 
in a revelation that was above thought itself. 

Hut how was certainty to be founded on the knowledge of a 
God Whose existence it wns necessary tq. prove,,? A reply to 
this question is found in the system of Plotinus. God is 
within us, wo arc not really distinct from Him, The whole 
function of philosopliy is, by forcing us to return-to our true 
being, to makq us conscious of our identity with the Divine 
Being; to render possible the ecstasy by which we are absorbed 
in the supreme unity. Thus the Neo-Platonists, like the 
Eclectics, make an appeal to immediate certainty. But how 
could certain knowledge of the object ^36 derived from the mere 
reflection of the subject on itself ? To* this question the 
Eclectics had found no answer; but it is ^Ived when the reflec¬ 
tion of the subject on itself is ultimately nothing else than the 
union of the subject with the Supreme Principle from which 
are derived both all existence and all truth. 

Aristotle saw clearly that proof is possible only on principles 
which themselves do not require proof. If we can find truth 
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through ^dialectic it must be that we possess it already. How 
is this possession*of the truth to te explained ? The soul on 
^e« higlier part dwells always in the intelligence; she has, in the 
intuition of herself, the intuition of the intelligible, of the world 
of ideas (Plo^nua, Enn. IV, 4, 2). Ihit a])ovo this intellectual 
intuition, in which there is still consciousness and distinction, 
there is the ^intuition of the One, there is ecstasy, by whieli we 
.are lifted above all (teterminate thought and fused with* 
God VI, 9, 4). It is* only^tliwugh ecstasy that wo 

possess the principle andithe unity of ideas. 8o long as wc 
liave not risen to this higher intuition in .which wo become 
one with the Absolute, there remains a duality of subject and 
object, of thought and being, which stands in the way of 
Jcnowledge. Thus it i^ in ecstasy tliat the ultimate principle of 
all certainty is found. Ihit Plotinus iiirnself admits that 
ecstasy does not depend on ourselves; we must wait for it, 
we can at most prepare ourselves fo*r it by puritication through 
knowledge and virtue. Certainty would seem then to be only 
the privilege of some elect souls, a gift from heaven. 

ChristianUy introduces into *tlu Theory of Certainty a new 
clement: Faith. 

In the Neo-Platonic ecstasy we are immediately united to 
the Absolute, the intuition of which is above intelligence. Hut 
this ecstasy is an accidental and passing stsite. Quito other is 
the function of Faith {manrii). In Christian philosophy Faith, 
accorddig to St. Paul, is not only the act of a mind that assents 
to the EvangelicsJ. teaching, but a feeling of trust anti the need 
of loving God. It is,^ nioreover, an act of will by which wo 
renounce the desh, in order to live the di>ync lifg through 
communion with Christ. 


I live; yet not I, bul Chriat liveth in me : m eyu», (y Se iv ifiot 

Xpurros (Gal. II, 20). Thus faith tak^ posseasion of the whole 80 ul| 
renews, regenerates her, gives her new life.^ But man is not the author 
■of his own salvation. Faith comes to him from God, Who, by communi* 
eating His spirit to man, brings about the biiih of the spiritual man 
{vvfVfjLaTiKos) in him. * 


While he shows the part played by faith in all our know¬ 
ledge, St. Augustine endeavours to bring about the union of 
rational with religious faith. 
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Scepticism cannot be reconciled witb that need of certaipty which 
allows the human mind no rest without the possession of truth. In the 
second place, scepticism involves contradictory eleipents : even if 1 d(pil^ 

I have the notion of knowledge, for doubt implies a comparison between 
actual know'lodge and the iiotion of an ideal knowledge to which the 
former’ does not corres}K)n^ {De Vera Kelig. 73). Finally, doubts impliea 
the fact that he who doubts thinks and exists {De Trin. 14). Here 
we have Descartes’ Cogito ergO $um. It is impossible tq rest satisfied 
‘with scepticism. Now f^ith (in the most .general sense of the word)« 
and knowledge presuppose one another, for they are gcpned in every act 
of knowledge. What i.s knowing? It is ^apprehending by reason that 
which makes a thing necessaiy; but before we can become conscious, 
of thi.H necessity we ^must admit the existence of the object, we must 
rely on the immediate evidence which disqursive thought will jEifterwards 
confirm {De Liber Arbit. II, 2). Thus faith, or the act of wilLwhich gives- 
its assent to thought {cum auemiom cogiiaTe),^ is the first step toward^ 
knowledge. That our sensible perceptions are subjectively true there 
can be no doubt; but that there is a real world corresponding .to these 
perceptions is a truth of which faith alone can give us certainty; and 
that this sensible world contains, so to speak, supi-a-sensible truth is 
another act of faith which precedes thought. It is therefore possible 
to have faith without knowledge, but there can be no knowledge 
without faith. St Augustine’s ideah is neither belief without knowledge 
nor knowledge without belief, but the faith which is made complete by 
knowledge, or the knowledge which confirms this faith {De VtUitater 
CredeiKiiy II, 25). There is a double analogy between religious faith 
and the faith that provides the object of our knowledge. Eeligioua 
faith/implies an act of will and of love ; to know the gwd we must 
lo’ve and will it. Moreover, religious faith also finds outside itself 
its object, which consists in the supernatural truths given t^ us in. 
revelation. • 

• • 

The Middle Ages: Gradual S?paratio^ of Faith from 
Reason remits Scepticism. Montaigne. Charron. 

The Mediaeval philosophers/ like St. Augustine, regarded 
faith as an experience: the expedience 6f an ethical and 
spiritual life as opposed J;o externaU experience. For the* 
ancients, moral life defended on knowledge, “ man acts as he 
thinks." For the great Scholastics; on ^the contrary, the 
experience of .the life of the soul, that profound consciousness 
of a spiritual natu/e which is faith, is both the perfection and 
the condition of scientific knowledge. Faith is not opposed to* 
knowledge; it prepares the way for knowledge. Truth cannot 
contradict itself. 
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St. Anselm expounds with much force the doctrine : Non qvmro 
jntell^ere ut eredam, sed credo ut intelligam. I believe in order to under- 
8 tai«d» quia nm credidtroy non intelligam^ for if I did not believe I should 
not understand 1). St. Thomas does not go quite so far; he thinks 

that reyealed^truths such as those of the Trinity,original sin, etc., cannot be 
proved by reason, not because they are againAt reason, but because they 
are above it, and that is why they ai'e objects of faith {Summa Tkeol. I, 
^mest. 32, Art. 1). Faith iji man pre-siipposes the co-operation of grace, 

» or, as it were, a call from God*(wi«wor instinrtus i)ei invitantie). It depends 
more oi^ the will than on the intellect.. The mind adheres to truths 
of a supernatur^ order, not by l^e force of an irresistible demonstration, 
but by obeying the will, Reason can only i-efute the arguments of the 
enAuies of the Church by showing that they are lalse or not necessai'y 
{fahtas, non neceBmria^). Faith, like grace, does not destroy nature but 
completes and perfects it Reason pre-sUpposes the preambles of faith 
4,praeam,lmla Jidei\ and in this sense is subordinate to faith, natnralia 
ratio mheermt Jidfd {Simma Tkeol. II, qu. 2). 

Finally, when, with William of Ogkam, Nominalism prevailed, 
faith was separated from and even opposed to knowledge, 
Realism, by represeating the very ideas of God as the objects of 
knowledge, was able to find harmony between reason and faith. 
Nominalism reduced science to* a pure foftnalism. It was no 
longer Divine ideas that were the basis of our reasonings, but 
words, Qbomina, Jiatm vocu. Revealed truths were therefore 
imposed by faith, and faith hacj nothing in coifimon with 
reason, which had only a relative value. Thus it would seem that 
the philosophy of the Middle Ages had failed in its task: it 
did n<it succeed in reconciling faith with reason. But this was , 
because faith was then identified with the dogmas of a 
positive religion!» Nevestheless a great truth was brought to 
light, namely, that true philosophy, if nofr science in the 
strict sense of the word, caimot be sej^rated * from the 
experience of our ethical and •spiritual life; that philosophy is 
made up of ideas revealed by this experience and reflection. 

It became a habit ftmongst the bold philosophers of the 
Renaissance to draw a distinction. between theological and 
philosophical truths-,'and to assert that they might co-exist 
although opposed to one another. DoqfrineS submissively 
accepted as articles of faith were' rejeoted in the^ name 
of reason. But this separation of reason and faith 
divided the hunmn mind against itself. It was inevitable 
that thought Bhoi:jjld openly return to the ancient tradition, and 
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• 

that reason should once more be reinstated! This >^as ^one 
by Descartes. If men are to rest content y^ith the mediaeval 
conception, with the antithesis between reason and faith, the 
consequence will be a scientific scepticism. 

This is the view taken by l^ontaigne, whose whole work is 
a negation of what had been affirmed by the great Scholastics. 
JHis essays, indeed, mark the end * 0 ! mediae'v^al thought,, 
although he merely re^mes the arguments of ancient scepticism 
concerning the formal possibility of, and the results dbtained 
by knowledge. Montaigne’s frienif and disciple Gharron thinks 
that a veiy good method of introducing and establishing Chfis- 
tianity among an unbelieving and infidel people would be to 
make them disciples of Pyrrhov Eeason, being then convinced 
of its own impotence, would easily subinit to revelation, for* 
he says, never would a Pyrrhonian or an Academician be a 
heretic; they are two oppoiute things. 

Dejxartes: Clear and Distmet Ideas ; J^iwne Trvdhfvlness; 
Mem/idUation. 

Was there then no choice between scepticism and revelation? 
Some sought to escape from this alternative,—Galileo and Coper¬ 
nicus through the natural bent of their scientific genius; 
Telesio and Bacon because they had a presentiment of modern 
scientific methods; Giordano Bruno and Nicholas of Cusa 
through their philosophic enthusiasm. ll was*the spirit of 
antiquity come to life again, though not yet fully consefcus of 
itself. Descartes was the first to attempt, with a full con¬ 
sciousness of what he wanted and of* what had to be done, to 
re-establish an “independent philosophy, and that not only 
de facto but de jure. 

The introduction to his philosophy is, as i^ were, a summary 
of the whole history of human thought since the Middle Ages. 
He puts aside faith and at*once finds*hiihself confronted by 
•scepticism: how was he*to escape from ft? By employing 
it as a method. We have accepted most of our opinions with¬ 
out reflection from •bur teachers and our desires, and we must 
set them aside {DUi. de la Mith., 2nd Part). Since our senses 
sohietimes deceive us, we cannot trust them at all. Some 
men make mistakes in their reasoning concerning even the 
simplest things in geometry, hence we shalltreject as false all 
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thos^ reasons whi(jb we now take to be demonstrative. Lastly, 
as a malicious spirit, as cunning and deceitful as it is powerful, 
may be making spok of us and using his skill to deceive ns, 
we shall suspend our judgment on all things (Is^ Medit.). 

In its methodical doubt Cartesian philosophy starts from 
scepticism. But out of this very doubt does not an irresistible 
truth emerge ? I who doubt, think. I think, therefore I am. 
•And this is the starting point o| modem thought; it establishes’ 
the thinking Subject; and so clearly, that henceforward the 
facts of consciousness at least, and the manifestations of 
thewght, are beyond the reach of the most audacious scepticism. 
All that the latter can now question is the correspondence 
between these- subj^tive phenomena and reality, that is to say, 
the existence of objective certainty. 

How is this objective certainty to be attained ? This is the 
most critical point in the Cartesian,theory. When I say that 
“ I think, therefore I am,” what is it that assures me of the 
truth of this proposition ? It is that I know clearly that in 
order to think I must exist. I may therefore take it as a 
truth that those things whicif I conceivg very clearly and 
distinctly are all true. Tlie clearness and distinctness of ideas 
is therefore the criterion of their truth. Starting from this 
principle, Descartes proves the existence of Cod. But having 
done so, he seems to invert the order of his first principles, for 
he adds that* it is •because God exists that what we can see 

clearly* and distinctly is true. 

• 

“The principle which I have already taken as a rule, viz., that all 
the things which we clearly and distinctively conceive are true, is certain 
only because He is or*existli, and because He is a perfeetJbeing, and because 
all we possess is derived from Him. Whence it follifws that«our ideas or 
notions, which to the extent of their clearness or distinctness are real and 
proceed from God, must to that extent be true ” {Disc, de la M4th. 4th Pt.). 

But is there not hefe a viciousgcircle ? Keason proves the 
existence of God, apd God guarantees the validity of reason. 
Our demonstration of tlie existence of God is valid only if He 
is already shown to exist. God is proved Jay the natural light 
of reason, and without God this natural light could only be a 
source of error. In order to* understand how Descartes 
escapes from this seemmgly vicious circle we must observe his 
view of certaint;i^% llie problem is not to pass from what 
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appears to us as true to what is tnie in itself, but to attain 
absolute certainty in the realm of thought. The dou^t we 
want to get rid of is the d^ubt of a man vi'ho has just doile a 
sum of addition and asks himself whether. he'has jlutde a 
mistake in it. 

** When in thinking we have a clear conception of a certain trnth, we are 
naturally inclined to believe this truth. And if oar belief iS So firm that 
we can never have any reason to dou^t that'which we believe in this way/ 
we require nothing tnore ; for M'e have with regard to this ihatter as niuch 
certainty as one can reasonably desire, r For what matters it to us if some 
one were to suppose that that of which we are so strongly persuaded is 
false in the eyes of God or ef the angels, and is therefore, absolutely 
speaking, false ?” {AnswerHo tha Snd Vl^eotim). * 

We must distinguish between an immediate intuition and the 
act of* memory iinpli^ in every deduction th^t is at all lengthy. 
When we fix our mind on an evident truth, such ^as the cogito 
ergo sum, there is no room for doubt. .< Our intuition, that is 
to “say, oiir clear and distinct knowledge oj^. tlie truth before us 
tloes not require the guarantee of the divine veracity. But 
when we make adengthy deduction, or when we remember 
certain conclusions without thinking of the principles by which 
they are established, and without going once more through the 
reasoning by which they are justified, only the knowledge of 
God, who is the warrant of the validity of our thought, can 
give ns certainty: The knowledge of the^ atheifit is* not true 
science, because any knowledge on which doubt may be thrown 
cannot be called by the name of science {Ibid.). 

We have now escaped from the cjrcle in which ^we seemed 
to be imprisoi\ed. The cogito ergo mm is* a clear and dis¬ 
tinct trutli at tke moment when we think it, and as there is 
no thought that does not imply •the cogito, the fatter never falls 
into the realm of memory. From the cogitit we are led to the 
existence of God without^ going beyond the. limits of the 
irresistible evidence which leaves no roonj .for doubt. When 
we have reached the idea of God, we have the certainly that 
our mind is made for truth ; and this certainty extends to the 
premisses which h^ve served to prove the existence of ‘^od. 

** In the first instance, we are sure that God exists, because we give our 
attention to;the reasons which prove His existence; but after that, it .in 
enough for us to remember having conceived a tlunAeli^rly in order to Inb 
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»ure this thing; is true, wHich would irat be the casft.if we did.not know* 
thrft God exiete and that He cannot deceive us” {Antwer to th* Jfth 
(JtQactioni 2nd Part)^ i . 


T©.9um.%p; God is the principle ^of knowledge as well as of 
existence. "In Him is the thfeoretioed basis of certainty; but 
its practical criterion is in the clearness and distinctness of 
ideas. By an intuition which leaves no room for doubt vve 
know the existence of thought and the^existence of (lod, wliich 
is immediately ^deducible from the fexis'tence of thought. 

As for the esastence*o? the worid it is guaranteed to us by 
the divine,.veracity alone. In the same wb,y the knowledge of 
this world is subordinate to the exfetence of God, for it is 
because God exists and because He is perfect that distinct 
realities correspond to our clear and distinct ideas. , 
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Mtddurmickt: Oertitvde and Vision in Gijd. 

According to Descartes, the truthfulness of God assures us 
that real things correspond to our clear and distinct ideas. We 
have thus three terms l)efore jis : the ideas of the mind, reality, 
and God. Malebranohe simplifies Descartes’ system 1)y reduc¬ 
ing these three terms to one. The ideas are reality itself, and 
our mind, which apprehends them by an immediate intuition, 
does not require to be guaranteed by God, since in so far as it 
has clear and distjnet ideas it secs God Himself. 


‘‘li our bodies movu in a corporeal world, our minds are constantly 
being carried into an ideal world which aifects them, and thus becomes 
perceptible to th8m” {Entrgtienii I, 5). To deny the reality of the ideas 
would be to assert that the non-existent can be,thought. “All the 
things of which I think, are, or at least exist iis loag as I acn thinking of 
them. When 1 think of a circle qr a number, of Being, or the Infinite, or 
of a certain finite being, I perceive realities, for if the circle of which 1 
am thinking was" nothing, when thinking of it I would be thinking, of 
nothing $ now the circle of which 1 am fltiiuking has properties that do not * 
belong'to any other figure, therefore this*qirelc exists at the time I am 
thinking it, because the non-existent has no properties, and one non¬ 
existent thing cannot he different from another non-existent thing ” ' 
4). All these ideas exist in God, '^o is the basis of their 
realit* “All our clear ideas'are in God as far as their intelligible reality 
tt concerned. It is only in Him that we see them, only in the universal 
which through them enlightens all minds. If.oqr idhas are 
eterhab immutahJeinecessary, it must be that they exist in an immutable 
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Being; our minds dwell in the Universal Beason ^n that IntelUgible 
Substance which contains the ideas of all the truths discovered by us ” 
(Ibid. 1, 10). f. y « 

Thus the principle* of certainty is onr union, or rather onr 
oneness with God. Truth is God present in us, thinking in 
us; the intelligible is the real and the absolute. For Male- 
byanche, as for Gescartes, the practical criterion flf truth is 
the clearness of our idefas. “ In order' to know the works of 
God we must consult the ideas He gives hs ; those which are 
clear; those on which He has formed these works. We run a 
great risk, if we follow any other method (Ibid, HI, 12). “ AU 
our clear ideas are in God in so far as they have intelligible 
reality. It is only in Him that we see them” {Ibid. I, 18). 
What, then, is the use of the material world on this theory ? It 
has none. If it did not exist, nothing would be changed in our 
knowledge of the intelligible world (Ibid. I, 5). We could even, 
absolutely speaking, have the same feelings independently 
(»f objects (Ibid. T, 8 ; VI, 4). And on the V)ther hand, if the 
sensible world did exist we should have no means of perceiving 
it; why then alfirm its existence ? It cannot be known 
immediately, and the feelings which lead us to believe in it 
are purely subjective modifications. 

t 

Bodies cannot act on our mind nop be present to it, and our mind can 
only know them in the ideas which represent them, jind caij only perceive 
them through the modes and feelings of which they cannot be more than 
the occasional cause ” (Mitr. VI, 5). Th® external 'world cannot be pfovedj 
“ Tlie volitions of God which refer to the world are no^ contained in the 
notion we have of Him, and since only those Volitions can give being to 
creatures, it is clear* that only those truths can "be demonstrated which 
have a necerita,ry coffnection with their principles. Thus, since we 
cannot make sure of the existence of bodies through demonstration, 
there is no other way of doing so except through the authority of 
revelation ” {Ibid. 6). 

• • 

These divers sensations'by which we are affected are the 
resnlts of the general laws of the union of the soul and the 
body, and are nothing else than natural revelations by which 
God informs us th&t we have a body and that 'VS are 
surrounded by other bodies. But our senses sometimes 
deceive us; hence speculative doubt is still possible, and we 
must fall back on mpemcUural revelation. ^ 
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**|'aith* provides^ us -with a proof which it is impossible to resist. 
•Whether there are bodies or not, it is certain that we see them, and that 
Odd alone can have *given us sensations of them. It is therefore Cod 
who pntS''before my mind the appearance of the men with whom I 
live, of the books I. study, of t^e preachers I hear. , . ^ Now, faith 
tells me that Cod has created the heavehs and the eai'i^, that the 
Scriptures aie a Divine Book* This Book, as it appears to me, tells me 
positively thkt there are. thousands and thousands of creatures and 
things. Behold, np^> all t&y apjjearances changed into reality. Faith 
being pr&^upjJbsedj,,ti)e existence of btdie# is strictly demonstrated” 
Ibid. 8). , 

•To sum up; our soid stands in two relations; one of these 
is immediate, and neeessary, a; relation to tlie Author of its 
being, to the tlniversal Eeason, which iw the place of spirits as 
'space is the place of bodies; the-other relation is mediate and 
contingent, though govemed by general laws, a relation to the 
body and through it to other bodies. The soul can therefore 
he only indirectly assured of the existence of bodies, including 
its own. It is onlf to God that the soul is immediately united. 
Thus, vision in God, which is the effect of the constant action 
of God upon us, or, in other words, of the connection between 
our reason and the Universal Eeason, is the foundation of all 
certainty. 

• 

Spinoza : In so far as it possesses Adequate Ideas the Human 
Mind is one fdth tite Divine Mind. 

. To*say : “ by substance I mean that which is in itself and 
is conceiyed through itself. ... by mode 1 mean that 
which exists and is j)erceived through something other than 
itself,” is to assume that things have exisj^nce tiy reason of 
and in proportion to our cqjiception of them; is in fact to 
identify Being with thought. Thus in Spinoza we find once 
more ^ the principle ^ clear ideas. His Ethics, even in its 

external form, is the most striking application of this theory. 

• • 

‘‘ A true idea (for we possess a true idea) is something different from its 
object {ideatwm). Thus a circle is different fjom the idea of a circle 
{On thfj^mprovement of the VTvderstanddng, trana by Elwes, p. 12). A 
trae idea must correspond with its ideate or object {Eth. Part I, ax. VI). 
How are we to know that an idea coiTesponds with its object ? For such 
a distinction to be possible, the true idea must be recognized by intrinsic 
marks. That whioli constitutes the reality of a true thought must be 
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sought in the thought itself, and deduced from the nature of t}ie under¬ 
standing. A true idea is distinguished from a false idea not so much by 
its extrinsic object as by its intrinsic nature . . . \i hence it follows that 
there is in ideas something real whereby the trtie are distinguished from 

the false ” {On the Im^ovenmit of the Vwieretandvn^, pp 25, 26). 

• 

The intrinsic quality of a true idea is that it is adeqtuite. 
An adequate idea is one tliat is in God, inasmuch as He consti¬ 
tutes the essence of thp human soul. Y&"hen an idea is ifli God, ■ 
not only inasmuch as He ,18 the essence of the human soul, 
hilt in so far as He has at the sanpeHme the idea of another 
thing, this idea is, only partially in us, in other words it^is 
inadequate. It is precisely in this privation of knowledge that 
lies the falseness of ideas. All ideas are true and adequate in 
God. We recognize an adequate idea in, that it is clear and, 
distinct, and inailequate in that it is mutilated and confused 
{Eth. II, 35, 36). As the adequate idea is of itself true, the 
criterion of the truth o? ideas is • their clearness and 
distinctness. “ Ideas that are clear and di.^tinct can never be 
false ”; but this is because the human mind is in their 
case not distinct from the divine. 

The clear and distinct idea not only excludes fiction and 
falseness, but doubt. 

‘‘ In proportion as the undepitanding is smaller and its experi¬ 
ence multiplex, so will its power of coining fictions be larger, whereas, as 
the understanding increases, its capacity for enterlaining^ctitious ideas 
becomes less {On the Improveinent of the Understanding^ p. 21). If there be 
a God or omniscient Being, such an one cannot ffirm fictitious hypiftheses. 

. . . Fiction cannot be concerned with eternal truth% (ir6Mf.^p. 19). . . . 
We need therefore be in no fear of forming Ifypotheses as long as we have 
a clear and distinct*perception of what is involved” {Jhid. p. 23). 

i 

The clear and distinct idea p-lso excludes doubt, because 
doubt is merely the result of two confused ideas which contradict 
each other. A true idea carries with it, immediate certitude. 

He who has a true idea Jc^ows at the same time that he has a true 
idea, nor can he doubt of the truth of the thing {The Ethics., Prt. II, 
Prop. 43). . . . What can there be more clear and more certain than 
a true idea as a standard of truth ? Even as light displays bglh itself 
and darkness, so is truth a standard both of itself and (^falsity 
(Jhid. note). . . . Our mind, in so far as it perceives things truly, is part 
of the infinite intellect of God; therefore, the clear and distinct ideas 
of the mind are as necessarily true as the ide^ ^f God {Ibid.). . . . 
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No one can know the nature of the highest certainty unless he possesses 
an adequate idea oV the subjective essence of a thing; for certainty is 
'identical with such subjective essence” (On the Improvement of the Under- 
itmdSmg^ p. 13). 

Holj^ing such a theory, Spiqoza had naturally no sympathy 
with sceptics. If a clear idea caAies certitude along with 
it, lack ed certitude comes from the absence of any clear idea; 
, and as it is (lie nature of the understanding to have clear ideas, 
the seeptie, is,by this same fadt relegated to the order of brutes. 
The sceptic requires proof qf proof ad infinitum. 

f To this 1 make smswer that, if by some happy chance anyone had 
adopted this method in his investigations of nature—that is, if he had 
acquired new ideas in the proper order, according to the standard of 
the original true idea, he would never have doubted the truth of 'his knote- 
ledge^ inasmuch as truth, as we have shown, makes itself manifest, and 
knowledge of all things would How as it were spontaneously towards. 

him ” {lUd. p. 16). , 

■ 

The Ethics is, in fact, >Sj)inoza's reply to scepticism. It 
reproduces the order of nature and thus makes doubt impossible. 

“If there yet remains some sceptic who doubts of our primary 
truth, and of all the deductions we make, taking such truth as our 
standard, he must either be arguing in bad faith, or we must confess 
that there are some men in complete mental blindness, either innate 
or due to misconceptions. . . . With such persons one should not speak 
of sciences. ... If they deny, grant, or gainsay, they know not that 
they deny, grant, or’gainsay, so that they ought to be regarded as 

autom|.tics utterly devoid of intelligence” (Ibid. p. 17). 

• 

Leibnitz: Intuitive, EernonstreUive, and Sensible Certitude. 

Leibnitz distinguishes three kinds of kiiowle^^ge, the intuitive,, 
the demonstrative, and the sensible {Nmo Essays, IV, 2), 
and he attributes certitude-to these three kinds, which he 
calls certain knowledge, in contrast to probable knowledge 
{Ibid. 14). Thus there^ire three kipds of certitude, the intuitive,, 
the demonstrative, and the sensible., ^ 

Intuitive certitude jpomprises two classes of truths: primary 
truths of fact, and primary truths of reason^ both of which 
are u||pediately known. Primary trutlis of fact are the 
result^ of. an immediate inner experience: ey. the general 
proposition, I thinJc, therefore I am, or the particular projwsi- 
tion, I think of such or such an dfect. 
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“ The primary truths of reason are those which I call by the general 
name of identical. . . . And in this way all adequate deiinitioifa coqtain 
primary truths of reason, and consequently intuitive knowledge” 
Esmi/8, IV, ii, 1). “ Now this intuition which makes known our existencel^o 
oui-selves makes it known to us with an evidence complete, incapable of 
being proved, and having no need of proof: so that even when I attempt to 
doubt all things this doubt itself does not allow me to doubt my own 
existence ” (IV, ix, 3). “ Truths of reason are necessary, and those of 
fact are contingent. . . . You see by this that’ all primary truths of 
reason or of fact have this in common, that they cannot be proved by any¬ 
thing more certain ” (IV, iij 1).*' “ And I add that the immediate apper¬ 
ception of our existence and of' our thouglit^ furnishes us the first truths 
a posteriori, or of fact, I'.c. the fiwt experiences; just as identical proposi¬ 
tions contain the firet truths a priori, or of reason, i.e. the first lights {les 
premieres Inmierm). Both are incapable of proof, and may be called 
immediate, the former because of the immediate relation of the under- 
shinding and its object, the latter because of the immediate relation of 
the subject and the predicate ” (IV, ix, 2). 

• 

Demonstrative certainty * can he reduced to intuitive cer¬ 
tainty. The act by which we draw a conqlusion is a Biniple 
act of intuition which involves in a single apperception both 
premisses and conclwsion. Demonstrative certainty is merely 
intuitive certainty applied to the relation between propositions 
instead of to a single truth. 

There remains sensible certainty. “ We know our own 
existence by intuition, that of God by demonstration, and 
that of other objects through sensation ” IV, ix, 2). 

That we have in sensation the idea of an object external to 
oui-selves is incontestable. The fpiestion is whether we have 
the right to trust this instinctive ^ belief. * Acowding to 
Leibnitz, sensible knowledge, as well as the other kinds of 
knowledge, gives certainty. But again, a criterion is required 
to distinguish real sensible knowledge from the illusions of our 
waking hours or of our dreams. This criterion cannot be 
the liveliness of the representations. « 

“ Although feelings are ^ont to be more ^vid than imagina¬ 
tions, it is nevertheless a fact that there are cases where imaginative 
persons are impressed ai| much, or perhaps more, by their imaginations 
than others are by the truth of things. So that I think the true (^jllterion 
concerning the objects of the senses is the connection of the phenomena, 
i.e. the connection of that which takes place in different places and times, 
and in the experience of different men who are themselves each to the 

t 
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others very important phenomena in this respect. And the connection of 
the-.phenbmena, which guarantees the truths of fact in I’espect to sensible 
» things outside of us, is verified by means of the truths of reason just as 
tfie phenomena of optics are explained by geometry” {Ibid. IV, ii, 14). 

’Sensible certainty rests then on the primaiy truths of 
reasonit consists of inner direct experiences subjected to 
the law of rational truth, and is thus a form of intuitive 
certainty. Leibnitas, like all the Cartesians, docs not allow aiiy 
direct value to sensible certainty. Wh’ether the union of the 
soul and the body is due to the laVirs of occasional causes or to 
a pre-established harmonjJ'', we must always go back to the 
Author of these laws for a guarantee ot* the existence of a 
reality external to ourselves. 

“. - . Our thoughts come to us from the depths of our own nature, 
other creatures being unable to have an Immediate influence upon the 
soul. Besides, the ground of our certitude in regard to universal and 
eternal truths is in the ideas themselves^. . . and the basis of the truth of 
contingent and singular things is in the succession, which causes these 
phenomena of the seyses to be rightly united as the intelligible truths 
demand (IV, iv, 6). It must, however, be admitted that none of this 
certitude is of the highest degree.^. . . For it, is not impossible, meta¬ 
physically speaking, that our knowledge may be a continuous dream 
lasting as long as life ; but it is a thing as contrary to reason as would be 
the idea of a book put together by chance, by throwing the type pell* 
inell ” (IV, ii, 14). 

Sensible certainty rests ultimately on rational certainty, 
on the harmony 'between phenomena and the requirements 
of reason. “ The truth of sensible things is jiistifted by 
their connection, jiwhich depends upon the intellectual truths 
grounde(f in reason and upon constant observations of the 
sensible things theihselves, even when the* reasons do not 
appear ” {Ibid, xi, 10). * * 

Betrhdty att&ndjyl^ to re-establish Semihle Certainty. 

Berkeley desired.t<» avoid scepticism; in fact his Idealism 
{or rather Tmmaterialism) was th® result of his attempt 
to do so. 

That there is no such thing as what philosophers c^ material mhstemee 
I am seriously persuaded; but if I were made tA see anything absurd or 
sceptical in this I should then have the same reason to renounce this that 
I imagine I have now to reject the contrary opinion” {Ut Diaii ffylas and 
Phil ). 

f 
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The originality of Berkeley consisted in his denying the 
existence of matter, in order to restore to sensible certaiiity 
its full authority. ' ' • 

“When therefore they [sensible things] are actually perceived fitere 
can Ije no doubt of their existence. Away, then, with all that scepticism^ 
all those ridiculCus philosophical doubta What a jest is it for a 
philosopher to question the existence of sensible things till he hath it ^ 
proved from the veracity of God; or to pretend our knowledge in this 
point falls short of. intuitiop or demonstration! I might as well doubt 
of my own being, ^ of the being of those things I actually see and feejL 
... I do therefore assert that I am as certain as of my own being, that 
there are bodies or corporal siibstances (meaning the things I perceive 
by my senses) ” (3ivf Dudogiic). 

Here Berkeley attiu-.ks an opinion which was common to all 
(Cartesians, namely, that the existence of mind is more certain 
than the existence of bodies. The knowledge we acquire 
through our senses is as certain and qs immediate as that 
given to us by con8ciou.siieH8. 

Even the existence of God he founds on,sensible knowledge, 

“ To me it is evident for two reason's* you allow of, that sensible things 
cannot exist otherwise tlian in a mind or spirit. Whence I conclude, not 
that they have no real existence but that, seeing they depend not on my 
thought and have an existence distinct from being perceived by me, 
there, mmt be some other mind wherein they exist. As sure, therefore, aa 
the sensible world really exists, so sure is there an infinite omnipresenf 
Spirit, who contains and supports it ” (2»rf DUdogti^). 

Thus Berkeley reverses the order adopted in the Carfesian 
school. Sensible certainty is not founded oft divine,veracity; 
it is, on the contrary, on the voracity of our.i senses that the 
existence of God ,is founded. Wo have only two kinds of 
certainty: intuitive or immediate certainty, which comprises 
the data of sense as well as those of consciousness, and 
demonstrative or mediate certainty w^iich is based on the 
former. In this way Berkeley reconciles, his Idealism (or 
Imiuaterialism) with a ISrm belief in the veracity of our 
senses ; his Idealism is in fact intended to guarantee their 
voracity. If he rejects the existence of a material sub¬ 
stance, if he makes the reality of things lie in ideas, it 
is becausp the opposite theory inevitably ends in scepticisiiu 
“ Can you produce so much as one ai^ument against the 
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reality of, corporeal things, or in behalf of that avowed utter 
^nofance of then* natures, which does not suppose thhir 
reality to consist m an external absolute existence ? Upon 
this supposition, indeed, the objections from the change of 
colours in a pigeon’s neck or the appes^rance of tfie broken 
oar in the water, must be allowed to have weight ” {Zrd Dial.). 

t 

^ Empirical Seeptinism of H%me ; Theory of Bdixf. 

Lockj had ‘not considered* what* might be the . ultimate 
consequences of his empirieal theory of human knowledge. 
His good sense made all extremes repugnant to him. He 
had accepted certainty as a fact, and based it entirely upOn 
intuitive knowledge. 

• “This part of knowledge is irresistihle, and like bright sunshine forces 
itself inimediately to be perceived as soon as ever the mind turns its view 
that way ; and leaves no room for hesitation, doubt, or examination, but 
the mind ia presently filled with the clear light of it. It is on this 
intuition that depend all the certainty and evidence of all our knowledge, 
which certainty everyone finds to be so great that he cannot imagine, and 
therefore does not require, a greater ^ for a man cannot conceive himself 
capable of a greater certainty than to know that any idea in his mind is 
such as he perceives it to be ; and that two ideas, wherein be perceives a 
ditference, are different and not precisely the same. He that demands a 
greater ceiiainty than this, demands he knows not what, and shows only 
th{^ he has a mind to be a sceptic, without being able to be so ” (Locke, 
On the Htman UnderstaT^ing, IV, II, 1). 

Humei with the boldness of a tme philosopher, draws the 
sceptical inferences which are Togically implied in empiricism. 
He carried on ‘Berkeley’s analytic method and founded 
modern scepticism? Bike Berkeley, he accepts all that ia 
immediately revealed to us by our sensfSk, and* nothing 
more. Because our direct experience never makes known to 
us a substratum of* any kind, he denies the existence of any 
suhstance, either spiritual or material, and reduces to a 
collection of sensatiojisj not only the no|;ion of matter, but also 
that of mind. Our ’•internal like our external experience 
gives us nothing but perceptions. The i^iea bf an ego is 
thei*efore reducible to a series of sensations*. There is then 
only one thing regarding which certainty is possible, namely^ 
our perceptions and the relations between them, and certainty 
has only one source, namely, our immediate experience.. 
n. • I 
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*‘Now since nothing is ever present to the mind but perceptions, and 
sinvie all ideas are derived from something antecedently present ifo the 
mind, it follows that ’tis impossible for us so muclv as to conceive or fprm 
an idea of any thing specifically different from ideas and impressions. 
Let us fix .our attention out of ourselves as much as possible: let us 
chase our imagination to <;he heavens, or to the utmost linn^itS' of the 
universe, we never really advance a step beyond ourselves, nor can we 
conceive any kind of existence, but those perceptions, which have 
Appeared in that narrow ^lompass. Tliis is the universe of the imagina- r. 
tion, nor have we any idea ,but wHat is there produced” {JPrmtMe of 
Human Nature ; Of Oui Understandingy |*aft II, Sect. VI). ‘ 

Hut, if every object of knowledge can be reduced by critTcal 
reflection into impressions and ideas, or copies of impressions 
(see Vol. 1, Ch. Ill, ProUem of Extermtl Perception), it is 
certainly not in that form that the human mind appears to 
itself. Hume had therefore to explain how thought remains 
possible on his hypothesis p how it is that we do not attribute 
existence equally to all our perceptions; how fact is dis¬ 
tinguished from fancy. All the objects*to which wc apply 
our reason may be divided into two kinds: Melations of Idem, 
and Matters of Fact. To the fil'st class belong the mathematical 
sciences—geometry, algebra, etc. Their characteristic is that 
judgments concerning them may be formed by the operation of 
the mind alone, witijout rgigard to what takes place in fact 
in tlie universe. The propositions of Euclid remain true 
whether there arc triangles or circles in the-natural world 
or not. , c 

As regards matters of facf, the imagination can always 
conceive two contrary phenomena .as possible, because such 
conceptions are not self-contradictory.' The judgment, “the 
sun will hot rise to-morrow,” is as intelligible' as the judgment,, 
“ the sun will rise to-morrow.” ' What then, beyond the actual 
testimony of our senses, is the nature of the evidence which 
shall assure us of the real* existence «f matters of fact ? All 
our reasoning concerning matters of ^t is based on the 
relation of cause and effect; but the principle of causality is 
nothing else than habit. 

f 

“After the constant copjunction of two objects, heat and flame, for 
instance, weight and solidity, we are determined by custom alone to 
exjject the one from the appearance of the other. This hypothesis seems 
even the only one, which explains the difficulty ^why we draw from a 
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thousand instances an inference which we are not able to draw from one 
instSjioe, that is in no respect different from them. Beason is incapable 
of sny such variationf The conclusions which it draws from consideiiug 
•one ci^e are the same which it would form upon surveying all the 
•circles in the universe. . . . Custom, then^ is the gi'eat guide of human 
life; It is that principle alone whicfi render* our experience useful to us 
and. sSakM us expect for the future, a similar train of events with those 
which hft'i^e appealed hi the past. Without the influence uf custom, we 
• ehould'I^.entirely ignorant of every matter*of fact, beyond what i* 
immediately present to the memol'y and^enses. . . . Having found, in 
many instances, that any two.kinda of objects, dame and heat, snow and 
cold, have always been conjoined together ; if flame and snow be pre¬ 
dated anew to the senses the mind is cai'ried by custom to expect heat or 
•cold, and to believe^ that such a quality does exist, and will discover itself 
upon a nearer appmach. ... It is an operation of the soul, when we are 
*}o situated, as unavoidable as to feel the passion of love when we receive 
benefits, or hatred, when we meet with injuries. All these operations 
lire a species of natural instincts which no reasoning or process of thought 
and understanding is able either to pAiduce or to prevent” 
^.onceming the Human Understanding^ V, 1). 

We are now able to determine the difference between fact 
and fiction. 

“ ’Tie also evident, that the idea of existence is nothing different from 
the idea of any object, and that when after the simple conception of 
anything, we conceive it as existent, we jn reality make no addition to or 
alteration on our first idea. . . . But as ’tis certain there is a great 
difference betwjxt the^ simple conception of the existence of an object 
and the belief of it, and as this difference lies not in the parts or com- 
positioif of the idea whidh we couepive, it follows that it must lie in the 
mavmer in which we conceive it. . . . So that as belief does nothing but 
vary the manner in which we conceive any object, it can only bestow on 
•our ideas an additional fotce and vivacity” (Treatise hf Human Hature^ 
Bk. I, Pt. Ill, 7). 

Fact, then, is only distinguished from fiction by the feeling * 
which accompanies it. ^ The difference is a purely subjective 
■one. 

“ I conclude, by an induction which seems to me very evident, that an 
opinion or belief is nothing but an idea, that is different from a fiction, 
not in the nature or the order of its parts, but in ^e manner of its being 
oonceived. But when I would explain this manner^ I scarce find any word 
that fully answei's the case, but am obliged to have recourse to everyone’s 
feeling. . . . An idea assented to feeU different from a fictitious idea, 
that the fadey albne 'presents to us. And this different feeling I 
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endeavour to explain by calling it a superior/tww, or vivacity^ ov sclidity^ 
ov* firmness^ or steadineas. This variety of tenus, “which may seAn so 
un])hiloBophical, is intended only to express that »3t of the mind, whicfi 
I'enders milities more present to us than fictions, causes them to weigh 
more in the thought, and gives them a superior influence on the passions 
and imagination ” {Ibul. Appendix).' 

Ill the case of an actual sensation, its liveliness, which is 
'greater than that of .images, suffices to distinguish it from a, 
mere illusion. But iii a case where the object is absent am I 
incapable of distinguishing the real from the imaginary ? Am 
I in such a states of iridetermination as to expect that a par¬ 
ticular object may be followed, indifferently, by any otTher 
(jhject ? Tlie fiitnie is not indeterminate any more than the 
j)resent, nor is it given over to illusiqn for habit and th^ 
feeling by which it is characterized intervene. When I throw 
a piece of wood into the fire, 1 expect to see a flame, and 
1 believe that there will be one. 

“ Belief is nothing but a more vivid, lively, fcC-cible, firm, steady con¬ 
ception of an object than what the imagination alone is ever able to attain. 

. . . And this mmrnh of conceptibn arises from a customary conjunc¬ 
tion of the object with something present to the memory or senses. . . . 
Whcrievei' any object is presented to the tnemory or senses, it immedi¬ 
ately, by the force of custom, carries the imagination to conceive that 
object, which is usually conjoim^d to it; and this conception is attended 
with a feeling or sentiment, diflerent from the loose reveries of the fancy 
{Inquiry concerning Unman Understanding^ V, 2).* » 

Thus there is no intrinsic difference between the real and 
the tletitious. All that differs is Qtir inward feeling. We 
l)clieve some things, we do not believecotheV’s: this is all that 
can be said.' Brd is this difference of feeling justified by the 
nature of things ? We cannot know, for we do not even know 
whether there are things. Positive knowledge is based on the 
principle of causality, andt this principle- is only a habit and 
merely expresses, a sul^pctive necessityit does not govern 
facts, but is derived from them. This sceptical analysis might 
well discourage us, jf nature had not given the strength of an 
instinct, or of a meshanical tendency, to this belief. “ Nature, by 
an absolute and uncontrollable necessity has determined us to 
judge as well as to breathe and feel. . . . Reasoning and belief 
is some sensation or peculiar manner of tjonOeptioa, which 'tis 
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impossible for mere ideas or reflections to destroy ” {Treatise^ 
Pk. X Part IV, sSct. 1). 

We have seen that Hume separates the beliefs founded on 
intuition from those based on dei^onsjbration, or the relations of 
ideas. * • * 

“ With regard to propositions that are proved by intuition or demou- 
stration . . «*the person who assents, not only conceives the ideas,. 
• aopordinlg to the proposition, but js necessaiiiy determined to conceive 
them in (hat pail^icular manner, either imftiedfately, or by the interposi¬ 
tion of other ideas. . , . Nor is impossible for the imagination to conceive 
anything contrary to a demonstration ” Part HI, 7). 

Our belief in the relations of ideas is also a subjective feeling, 
but it has the peculiar characteristic of necessity. We cannot 
conceive the contrarv*of mathematical tnitlis. Nevertheless, 
there are reasons for doubting them. 

“ Our reason must bo considered as a kind of cause, of which truth is 
the natural effect; but such a one as, by the irruption of othei- causes, and 
by the inconstancy of cur mental powers, may freipiently be prevented. 
By this means all knowledge degenerates into probability ; and this 
probability is greater or less, accordiflg to our experience of the veracity 
or deceitfulu^s of our undei’standing, and according to the simplicity or 
intricacy of the question” {Ibid. IV, 1). 

It is not easy to see how ITume^ on his own principles, was 
justified in making this distinction between mathematical 
and other knowledge. For, on the empirical hypothesis, the 
former^ not less than the latter, is concerned with facts alone. 
S^art Mill had only to shov^ by his theory of inseparable 
association* that the maUiematical definitions and axioms are 
arrived at by indfletion, like all other truths, in order to com¬ 
plete the sceptical work of Hume. *■ * 

In modem times scepticisrif has taken the form of Pheno¬ 
menalism. According to this doctrine, certainty is merely a 
subjective state of thu» mind. There is no such thing as a 
principle of thought. We have only mental habits. Our 
judgments and reasonings are happy accidents, facts which must 
not be analysed too closely, lest we reduce tlidm to nothing. 
To one who reflects, certainty would be inJpossible even as a 
suhfective state, were not the force of nature greater than 
that of all the arguments of the sceptics. Knowledge is the 
result'of our past experience, which, by induction we project 
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into the future. As for this induction itself, it is ^n unex- 

^ t 

plained mental operation which is instinctive and natural to us. 
But the hiunan mind could never be convinced by any learn¬ 
ing from tlie principle tjiat,^‘Cases we have not experienced 
must resemble those wck have experienced.” 

Kant: Criterion of Trui%; certitude. Faith ayd Opinion; 
'Scientific Certitude; Impossibility of Metaphysics; Moral Faith ,, 

The problem of knowledge seemed now to ha^ gone, back to 
the point at which Creek Philosdplfy had left it. Hume, in 
fact, alludes to the sages of tlic Academy as the ideal philo¬ 
sophers. The great Kationalistic systems of Descartes and 
Leibnitz seemed, like those of Plato and Aristotle long £^o, 
to have had no other effect than to provoke a more lively 
reaction on the part of scepticism. One thing, however, had, 
in modern times, assume^ an importance which it did not 
possess ill antiquity. For two centliries science had been 
independent of philosophy, and, while metaphysical systems 
were conflicting with and superseding one another, science was 
progressing with a continuous development. Here was a fact 
which scepticism now found itself obliged to take into account. . 
The arguments which the ancients and Montaigne based on 
our ignorance of natural things, now appeared childish and 
superannuated. Hume dared not now advocate the suspension 
of judgment, or attack the results of science. * Science could 
bid defiance to scepticism, for it had spceess on its sidp. He 
who would offer a defence and a guarantee of science on 
philosophical grounds would find himself supported" by science 
itself. Kant recognized this, and undertoSk the part. He 
desired to* escape‘*'from Hume’s scepticism, and to give science 
a sure basis without making it ifest on metaphysical dogmatism, 
which seemed fated to be for ever brining about its own 
destruction.. » t 

Kant applies to the«problem of certitude his distinction 
between the subject and tlie object, the matter and the form 
of knowledge.' What is the criterion of tnith? Shall we 
find it in the objefct of knowledge? 

♦ 

Truth is tiaid to consist in the agreement of knowledge with the 
object. . . . Then my knowledge, in order to be true, must agree 
with the object. Now, I can only compare the obje^ with my knowledge 
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by this means, namely, by takvhg hnmUdge of U. My knowledge, then, 
is to be verified by itielf, which is fax* from being sufficient for truth, for 
fb t]^e object is extenw>l to me, and the knowledge is in me, I can only 
judge whether my knowledge of the object agrees with my knowledge of 
the'object. Such a circle in explanation, was tilled by the ancients 
BiaUelos, and the logicians were accused of ^lis fallacy by ^e sceptics, 
whe^zemarked that this account of truth was as if a man before a 
tribunjil should make a statement and appeal in support of it to 
, a w^esB whom no one knows, but who defends his own credibility by* 
sayii^ that the ^an who had callsd him as witness was an honourable 
ma&. The charge was ceitainly well founded, only the solution of the 
'pro1>lem referred to is absolufely impossible for any man” {Logic^ 
Intfod. trans. by T. K. Abbott). • 


Kant shows tliat a universal material criterion of truth is 
not only impossible but self-con tradictoiy; for it would have to 
abstract from every difference lietween the objects, and at the 
same time, as a material criterion, serve for their distinction. 
A formal, general criterion, on tlfb other hand, immediately 
appears as possible. 

“ For formal truth consists simply in the agi’eement of the cognition 
with itself when we abstract from a41 objects whatever, and from every 
distinction of objects. And hence the univeiml formal criteria of truth 
are nothing but universal logical marks of the agreement of cognitions 
with themselves, or what is the same thing, with the general laws of the 
understanding and the reason ” {Ibid. VII). ' 


Kant sets ^up tlnroe universal and purely formal or logical 
criteria of truth : Firstly, the principle of contradiction err of 
idmtit^ which determines the. inner possibility of knowledge 
in problematical judgments. This is a purely negative criterion; 
absfflttce of contradiction is the first condition of the truth 
of a statement, but it is not the only condition.. Secondly, 
the principle of sufficient reaspn, which serves as a basis of 
the (logical) reality of a knowledge, in other words, which 
establishes that the knowledge is ^ well founded as matter of 
assertorial judgments. Thirdly, the principle of’the excluded 
middle, which is the foundation of tfie logical necessity of a 
judgment and which establishes that we nyist necessarily 
judge thus, that is to say, that the contrary,is false; this is the 
principle of apodictic judgments. 

Truth is an objective property of knowledge; but the judgment by 
which a thing is thought as true—and which has reference to under- 
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Htanding, and therefore to a special thinking subject—is tuhjective ; it 
is g^wnt {FimmhrlmUen). Assent in general is of £wo kinds— certBin or 
^tjicartain. Certain a^nent^ or certainty^ is joined'with consciousneip of 
necessity ; the uncertain, on the conti-ary, or nneertairnty^ is joined with 
the consciousness of contingency, or the possibility of the opposite. The 
latter, agsiin, is cither suhjot'tively aS well a» objectively inadequate ; or it 
is objectively ma*teqvate, but mljectively adequate. The foruMSr must be 
called Opinion, the latter Belief. There are, then, three ^torts or modes 
'of as.sent—Opinion, Belitjf, and Knowledge.' Opinion v.problematical^ t 

Belief an amrtorial^ and Knowledge *an apodictic judgipg. For what I 
hold luetely as opinion, this in judgingconsciously regaiif as only 
prohlemutical ; what I believe, I rcgarS as assertorial^ not, however, as 
objectively, but as subjectively necessary (valid only for me) ; finally, 
what I hiow, 1 regal'd as apodictically certain,^ that is as univei'sally and 
objectively necessai'y (valid for all). . . . iThus, for instance, our 
assent to the innuortality of the soul would bg merely problematical, iq 
case we only act as if we were immortal; assertorial, in case we believe 
that we are immortal; and, lastly, apodictic, in case we all knew that 
there is another life after thi8”'(Z&i</. IX). 

(Certainty, that is to say, the lielief 4;hat flows iToni a 
subjectively and objectively valid principle of knowledge, is 
either eiupii-ical oi* rational ticcording as it is founded on 
experience or on reason. Rational or a prunri certainty is either 
mathematical or philosophical. The former is intuitive, the 
latter discursive. Rational certitude is distinguished from 
em])irical by the consciousness of necessity. One is apodictic 
and the other assertorial. “ We are rationally certain of that 
which even without experience we should have discerned 
a pi’ioi'i. Hence it is possible that our cognitions may 
concern objects of experience, and ypt their certainty maybe 
both empirical. and rational, namely, when* we diseeni from 
a priori 'principfes the truth of a proposition which is 
empirically certain {Ibid.. IX). * 

Let us try to arrive at the meaning of* these statements. 
If we attemjjt to compare o^ir knowledge with its object we are 
condemned to certain f^Uire, for how can* the object known be 
separated from the thought that knows it? Thcfight must 
therefore be its owq guarantee. We have no universal mate¬ 
rial criteria, but only formal criteria of truth. The principle 
of contradiction is the universal principle of all our analytic 
judgments, and it is a fully sufficient one. This principle is, 
in the second place, a universal criterion of all truth, though a 

t 
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purely i\egative one, for it is a condition of all our judgmeuis 
,thal they do not*contradict themselves. But a judgment may 
b^free from every contradiction and yet be false and without 
any foundation {Trarm. Amlyt. II, Sect. 1). Here we come 
upon a difficulty wlj^ich appears to ,be insoluble.* We can 
understand that a formal criterion, such as the principle of 
contradiction, will assure us of the consistency of the mind with 
itself, but how can a formal criterion have any objective 
value ^ But? that which we are really concerned with is to 

. attain knowledge of the^wwidd which is presented to us; and 
y§t if we hold that our knowledge must adapt itself to objects, 
we cannot, without getting outside thought, find the principles 
which would make it legitimate. 

• There remains, hewover, another hypothesis: let us sup¬ 
pose that objects iidapt themselves to our knowledge. The 
laws of thought will then be necessary laws of phenomena, and 
experience, by its success, continually proves and verities the 
objective value oi these laws. For what in the last resort 
was our aim ? It was to obtain a knowledge that would have 
a universal and necessary valiS3,a knowledge governed by laws 
which impose themselves not only on our minds, but on 
all minds, and on the objects themselves, so far, at least, 
as they are thought; and this is jpreciscly what the principles 
of the understanding give us. The criterion is still a formal 
one, but altlini^h it is not material it is now objective. In the 
first place, it is impossible for us to think objects outside the 
categories which are the forms of our understanding and the 
cenditions of our thougljt. The criterion that results from their 
application to pfienomena is therefore subjectively sufficient. 
In the second place, the principles of *1110 umierstanding 
express not only the laws of* my thought but of all thought; 
they are the fbrms of all objective knowledge and are 
universally and necessarily valid for every thinking being. 
Hence arises the agreement betweoi^ all minds, which consti¬ 
tutes th^unity of science and gives an objective value to our 
knowledge; for it is in us the product ,of thought operating 
according to general laws, and not of thought as subjective 
and individual. 

But this is not all: phenomena are only known inasmuch as 
we subject them to the categories of the understanding; and on 
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the other hand, these a priori forms are, by themselves^ empty, 
and‘they must be filled, as it were, by the phenomena to which ^ 
they give unity. This is the condition of consciousness its€Af, 
and consequently of thought. Hence our formal criterion 
is also an 'objective criterion. .The categories have objective 
value because they serve to bind phenomena together, because, 
without them, tlicre can be no objects for thought# Thought 
is' its own guarantee.. It justifies itself by reducing the 
multiplicity of phenomena, to the unity of the'world^^ it 
»appears to it. Thought is objective because it only exists 
as the thought of & world which without it would crumbje 
away into dust. 

“ Human 'reason . . . begins with principles which, in the course of 
experience, it must follow, and which seem syfficiently confirmed by . 
experience ” {Critique of Pure Reason, Preface to let Edition.) 

“The possibiliti/ of experience is then that which gives objective reality 
to all f)ur a priori cognitions. . . $• Experience has therefore for a founda* 
tion, a priori principles t)f its form, that is to say, geneiul rules of upity 
in the synthesis of phenomena, the objective reality of which roles, as 
necessary conditions—even of the possibility of experience, can always 
be shown in experience” {Grit, of P%re Heaton, Analytic of Principles, 
Sect. II). 

To sum up: Kant wished to provide science with impregnable 
principlesi. He w'as confronted by two opposing systems: 
empiricism, which ends logically in the scepticism of Hume, 
and metaphysical dogmatism, wliich, according to. Kant, being 
l)ased on a dialectical illusion, and perpetually reversed or modi¬ 
fied in its forms, is unable to furnish a stability it does not itself' 
possess. In order to escape from scepticism a new method was 
needed, namely, the Critical method. Knowledge is objective, 
and not, asdt was for the empiricists, obtained by an accident 
or a lucky chance ; it exists of imcessity, and not mereljr as a 
matter of fact. The a priori concepts by thdmselves are only 
a form; the matter of knowledge is givep by experience alone; 
consequently the application of these concepts (cause, subi^nce, 
being) to objects supposed to be outside experience |pily ends 
in an empty show,* \irhich is Metaphysics. Certitude is only 
possible through inttiitions, which are either a'^priori (mathe¬ 
matical) or a posterioi'i (physical). 

Dogmatism is confidence in the power of reason to extend itself 
a priori by means of m^e concepts without mtieal examination. 
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a method^ which can have only apparent success.^ “In mathematics 
,and physics sceptidism has no place. Only that branch of knowledge 
cottld have given occasion to it, which is neither mathematical nor 
empirical—the purely philosophical. Absolute scepticism declares t^at 
everything is semblance. It distinguish^ semblance fron^ truth, and 
must therefore possess some mark by whiSh it makes the distinction. 
ConsequenUy it must pre-suppose a knowledge of truth, and thereby it 
contradicts itself ” i^Log. Introd. X). 

m 

Thus the jjrinciples of scie^ice are secure in their foundations. 
It woilld be misleading to say that ^ant was a sceptic. Tii one 
sense his whole work is directed against scepticism, and tends 
td defend science from tlie uncertainties of a capricious and 
shifting dogmatism. • But it is true, on the other hand, that he 
^ denies us the knowledge of the Absolute, and sees in the 
effort to make a science of metaphysics only a natural and ever- 
recurring illusion of the human miml. 

But if objective certainty belong* to the science of phenomena 
alone, for truths of another class we still have faith, that 
is to say, a cer^tvde which u subjectively suffudciit, themgh 
objectively inmfficienl: The Cptitpie of J^urc licason prepares 
the way for faith by establishing its legitimacy. If we have 
a scientific knowledge of i)henomena only, wo know nothing 
whatsoever of things in themselves, of noumena. The principle 
of causality, for instfiiice, has no meaning outside the world of 
experience; we may therefore accept at the same time 
determinism* in the world of phenomena and freedom in the 
world of noumena. • , 

•“I must therefore abolish hnoioledge to make room for belief. . . . 
Above ail it [i.e. a system of metaphysics constructed ii^accordance with the 
Critique] will confer an inestimable benefit on morality and religion, by 
showing that all the objections qrged against them may l)e silenced fur 
ever by the Socratjc method, that is, by proving the ignorance of the 
objector” {Critiqm of Pure Jieuson^ Pref. to 2nd Edit.). 

# • 

Knowledge is valid only of tlje world ol phenomena. 
I*ractiGal*i reason establishes the law of duty in an a priori 
way; but this law has consequences, implies postulates, which 
cannot be verified in the present world and yet must be 
admitted, because we have not the^ight to give up the notion 
of duty. Thus, on the one side we have the w'orld of 
knowledge, and on the other the world of moral faith, and 
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there is no contradiction between them since they, do iiot 
bolotog to the same order. '' 

' f 

“Belief ... is a. free asaeut which is only necessary in a practical 
a jyriori point of view ; an assent, therefore, to that which I assume 
from moral grounds, and sc that I am certain that the o'pponte oxa 
never be proved. ... 1 see myself compelled by my end, following 
laws of freedom, to suppose that a supreme good in the world is possible, 
but 1 cannot compel any others by reasons (lielief is/res). 

“ Rational belief, then, c^n n/ever reAch to theoretical knowledge. It 
is only a supposition of the reason in a subjective but absolutely neces¬ 
sary practical point of view. The mental disposition which accords 
with moral laws leads to an object of elective will, determinable by 
pu7‘e reason. 'Die assumption of the fea.sibilitj of this object, and 
therefore also of the actuality of its cause, is a worn? or free belief, 
and in the moral point of view of the fulfilment of its end it is a 
necessary assent. . . . That man is morally unhdievmg who does not 
accept that which, though imposdhU to know is mcyrdlly mcessaiy to 
suppose. A want of moral inteiest always lies at the root of this kind 
of unbelief. The higher the moral character of a man the more firm 
and vivid will be his belief in everything which 'he feels himself com¬ 
pelled fi'om moral interest to accept or suppose in a practically neces¬ 
sary point of vieAv. . Belief, thferefore, on account of its merely 
subjective reasons, does not give a conviction that can 1)6 communicated 
to others, or command universal assent, like the conviction that comes 
from knowledge. Only I myself, can be certain of the validity and 
unchangeableness of my practical belief ; and my belief in the truth 
of a proposition or the actuality of a thing, is that which in relation 
to me takes the place of a cognition without beitig itself a cognition, 
t-omplete assent from subjective reasons which, for practical pt^r^aes^ 
are as valid as objective, is also Conviction, only not logical but 
pniictical (/ am certain). And this practical conviction, a moval rational 
beliefs is often firmer than any knowledge” \Lpgic^ Jnti'od. IX.) 

To sum up: objective certitude, according to Kant, is found 
only in knowledge that is based'on the necessary agreement 
of minds with one another and with phenhmena. But the 
world of nouinena, being«unknown ^o us, allows of the 
hypotheses wliich faith supplies. These ^hypotheses are not 
arbitrary, but depend upon subjective necessities; and sere the 
consequences of/* the (principle of practical reason, which is 
the law of duty. Tt is no doubt impossible to verify these 
hypotheses, to show their realization in facts; they have 
therefore no objective certainty, but we have no more right 
to give them up than to give up duty, of which they (free- 
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doni, immortality, and G6d) are the postulates; and hence 
th^^ have a ceAainty of a peculiar character,—moral faith, 
which is as mucK a thing of will as of intellect, 

Positivvm 1ms no Philosophical Valve unless it^is founded 
on Kant's Criticism: Herbert Spenedr’s Inconsistencies. 

In opposition to scepticism and dogmatism and with tlie 
result of destroying both in so far they claimed to Ife 
absolute, Kant founded a nfew mathod, namelv, the Critictil 
method. Criticism came .between science and metaphysics, 
presenting itself as the only possible »philosophy, which 
ensured certitude for science, and reduced metaphysics to 
an empty show. Tositivism seized upon this diatiiiction; 
» and in this respect, is an oflshoot of the Kantian system. 
For the Positivists put the theories of Kant into practice, 
saying that science alone is certain, and that it is with 
science alone that we sliould occupy ourselves. We only 
know facts and tl^eii- laws; metaphysics is an illusion which 
criticism has undertaken, once for all, to dispel, or at least 
to warn us against, and we cannot agaki return to it. 

Positivism is not only an ap])licatioii of the Kantian idea, but 
it could not have existed without the support of the Critique. 
It was owing to Kant that Positivism was able to associate 
itself with science, while renouncing all Pliilosophy; before Kant 
Positivism i^^ight Jiave been possible, but it could not have 
justified itself. The human mind may exercise its speculative 
activity in three domains: those of metaphysicjs, criticism, and 
positive science; but metaphysics exists only as an illusion to 
be dispelled—^a task jvhich Criticism performed, while at the 
same time it established the principles of^ecience.. The task 
of Criticism being completedf there remains to us only positive 
science, which htfs an indefinite province wherein it may ex¬ 
tend its conquests in |,11 security.. Hence we must be scepti¬ 
cal as regards metaphysics, dogmatiqal as regards ‘science. 

Thus Positivism is an undonscious development of Kant’s 
conception; and it is the only form of sfjepticiom that remains 
possible. The ancients confounded philosophy with science. 
The sceptics, down to Montaigne, questioned the possibility 
of all science; but gradually science separated itself from 
philosophy, and took a place apart. With Descartes and 
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I^eibnitz it was still, at least in its principles, dependent on 
metaphysics, but with Kant the separation became complete: 
metaphysics on the one side, and science oil the other, were 
respectively synonymous with illusion and certitude. Scepticism 
invaded oiie and respected the other, destroying metaphysics 
only to make science more secure; in theory it became 
(hiticism, in practice Positivism. It was, therefore, only 
because it mistook its own interests that Positivism could 


ally itself with Empiricism; Mr Empiricism deprives it of 
every guarantee, and leaves it wi#^^heut any support. Hume 
had said the last word of this doctrine. In Criticism 
something absolute remains, namely, the laws of the under¬ 
standing; in Empiricism everything is accidental, prol»ability 
takes the place of truth, and this univarranted prol►ability, 
destroys itself the moment it begins to reflect on its own 
conditions. 

But I’ositivism has not Always been content to profit by 
the results of the Kantian criticism withoujt questioning them. 
In his First Priiwiples Herliert Spencer endeavours to present 
knowledge as a whole, in a * systematic form, and at the 
same time to justify the relinquishment of all metaphysics. 


Metapliysics, he says, has the unknowable for its object, and 
■only exists as a natural disposition; science is of the knowable 
and the certain. 


Herbert Spencer’s criticism is both forniq^l and„material; on 
the one liand he proves, by the relativity of all knowledge, 
the formal impossibility of conceiving the Absolute; on the 
other hand, he examines and exposes the nullity of «-the meta¬ 
physical conceptions. This double criticism is governed by 
one principle: That which is logically inconceivable is false; 
the criterion of truth is the inconceivability of the contrary. 
This criterion is applied in the positive part' of Ms work (the 
sphere of the knowable). ,411 the pr^ciples of science are 
reduced to one supreme ,law, the law of the persistence of 
force. This principle is undehionstrable, and* must be so,*f 
for it is the .basis of all scientific dsAnonstrationbut it 
cannot be denied t without contradio^cn: it app0ar$ to us 
as necessary, therefore it is true. 


“There must exist some principle which, as being the basis of science, 

•cannot be established by science. All reasoned'<dut conclusions whatever 

c 
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must rest on some postulate. 'As before shown we capnot go on merging 
dertvative truths i'.^ those wider and wider truths from which the/ are 
•deijived, without reaching at last a widest truth wihich can be merged in 
no other, or derived from no other. And whoever contemplates the 
relation in which it stands to the truths of science in general, will see 
that this truth transcending demonstration is the persistence of force. 

“ By the {>ersistence of force, we really mean the jieraistence of some 
cause which d^ranscends our knowledge and conception. In asserting it 
we assert an unconditioned reality, without lieginning or tnCi” {Fii'Ht 
Fnnevplest p. Ig2). > ^ ^ 

Here Herbert Speiicer*fcargets his own empirieisni: no rei)eti- 
tipn of experiences, whether of the individual or of the species, 
can explain the aleolute universality and necessity attributed 
by hiin to tliis principle. It is a return to the a ivriorismx of 
• Kant. Spencer establishes determinism a 'priori ! 

Another contradiction is implied in Herbert Spencer’s 
system: if the inconceivability of the contrary is the criterion 
of truth, how can science lead to the affirmation of the 
existence of an Absolute (i.c. permanent force) when the formal 
.criterion of knowledge has proved the inconceivability of the 
Absolute? Spencer, it is trine, makes a distinction, which he 
has borrowed from Kant {Log. Introd. V), between definite and 
indefi/nUe consciousness, that is, between the logical and the 
psycliological; hut the contradjiction remains nevertheless. 
Are we to refer, this Absolute to our definite or to our 
indefinite ccviscioi^pness ? Herbert Spencer does not tell us, 
and Jbhis indecision deprives his criterion of all value. For, 
can both the inconceivability of the Absolute and the necessity 
of oonceiving it be logjpally proved at the same time ? The 
Absolute was tb be. inconceivable, and yet, we cannot deny 
it without affirming it. In its too anxious endeavour to 
be profound, Herbert Spencer’s positivism, like his empiricism, 
falls into, self -contradiction. It is at bottom an unconscious 
return to dc^atiBm.j 

, Cmeludom 

One thing is certain: the scepticism* o^ ancient times 
is now . a matter of ;p6«t fiistory. In lour time there are 
no Pyrrhonians; no one dreams of contesting the possibility 
of the matheinatical pr physical sciences; no one proposes that 
gnan should siisi^nd his judgment concerning all things.. 
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Ancient scepticism has been replaced by two systems, both 
of which claim to have marked out the Ifaiits of thought,^ 
and to have done ^o with the object of denning the domain 
in which its activity ma^ be exercised with fruitful results. 

Eiiipiricfem professes Jo repre.scnt science, and to employ in 
the study of the phenomena of thought, the methods that haVIe 
been so fruitful in tlie study of natural phenomena- One may 
sky, it is true, that “r scepticism is the natural and ever- 
reap})eariug fruit of eimpiMcism,’* since all our principles have 
in tlic last resort no better basis tVau subjective habit. “ But 
because we have Ulie habit of associating in a certain order 
the images of our past sensations, does it follow that our 
future sensations must succeed each other in the same 

order i . . . What the empiricists call thought, in opi)osition , 
to nature, is oidy a collection of inijU’cssions continued l)eyond 
the moment, and growing ever more faint; and to look for . 
the secret of the future in'what is only a vain image of the 
past, is to undertake to tliscover in a dream,what is to happen 
to us when we are awake ” (J. Lachelier, Ze Fond, de 
VlndvctioH, pp. 29, 30). But the empiricists deny that their 

d(K‘.triuG leads to these extreme cousecpiences: it is their 

oppojients that accuse them of rendering science impossible, 
while they prnle themselves in ])eing its only authorised 

representatives amongst the ])hiloso})hcrs. 

(’riticism provides a re})ly to the two great 9,Tgumeiits of 
tlie ancient scei)ties. These attacked logical certitude in ‘the 
name of the necessity of proving everything, and objective 
certitude in the name of the relativitj^ of all knowledge. To 
the former arguipeiit, Kant answers, like, Aristotle, that every¬ 
thing is not (lemoiiBtrable, because everything does not require 
demonstration; but he adds to the value of his reply by his 
cleaver indication of a pnoi'i knowledge. ‘To their second 
argument Kant replies by making use o^ their own thesis, the 
relativity of knowledge. ^ doubt our knowledge is relative, 
but it is relative to principles that are universal, asid necessary, 
and valid for ev«..u'y thinking being. In this sense it has all 
tlie objective validity we can require of it. It does not refer 
to the nature of things, but only to phenomena and their 
relations. The Absolute eludes us indeed, but if Metaphysics 
is given over to scepticism, Science is not. 
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As we have seen by the example of Herbert Spencer, it is 
difdbnlt not to ko from empiricism to criticism. But «an 
lOriticism itself claim to have said the lafit word conteming 
science ? It would seem not, in view of. the fact that out of 
Criticism there arose in Genn9,ny the boldest dogmatism the 
vferld has yet seen. Kant’s gi-eat merit is that he transfened 
the problem, to the nature and the conditions of thought; but 
, the reflection on thought to which thi% point of view invites 
us, at the same time furnishbs x>ni^ipj[es which permit us to 
go beyond it (see F. llaviysson, Mapport mr le pruc Victor 
Cousin). ^ m 



CHAPTER II 

MATTER 

Metaphysics is the science of first principles and of first causes 
(Arist. Met. I, 1, Ch. II). It reaches back to principles which 
pre-suppose no further principles, and to the cause, or causes, 
which have no other cause. Wliatever their particul^ theories 
may have been, those philosophers who professed to reduce the 
universe to its principles of existence have had to account for 
the unity and diversity revealed to us by the observation of 
phenomena. The one and the many, activity and passivity, 
perfection and limitation, are- everywhere found mingled in the 
world, which is the object of our thought. Hence arose the 
hypothesis of a passive and manifold principle, ndmely matter, 
and of a principle of movement and unity, which is the soul, and 
the necessity of explaining the intercommunication and inter¬ 
action of these two principles whose union is apparently contra¬ 
dictory. It is true that some philosopliers have denied the 
existence of matter, and others the existence of mind, but all 
have had nevertheless to explain the apparent dualism which 
the observation of things seems to impose on us. We may 
therefore consider the different metaphysical systems from the 
point of view of the soiiltion they offer to th§ problems of 
matter and of mind, and of the relations between them. 

Hyhzoim, of the ^rst Philosophers. Atomim, of Bemocritas. 

We should seek in vain among the first Greek philosophers, 
always excepting Democritus and the Ahoiifists, for a dear and 
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distinct conception of matter as we understand it. These 
^phflosopliers con^dered all things, as Aristotle puts it, ev 
eiSfi, “ from the point of view of matter,” but the conception 
they formed of matter was still contused and involved. The 
elements, which they took aa constitutive princij^es of the 
physical world, were partly material *and partly spiritual, and 
the mode according to which these elements are combined was 
with most of them, whatever Hitter may say to the contrary 
(see his History of Greek PhUosophf), aeither strictly dynamic 
nor expressly mechanical? • 

^Take for instance Thales, the first ionic l*hilosopher. 
According to him the substance of things was water, or in a 
general way a humid element (Arist. Metaph. I, iii, 983 h, 20), 
• but this element was, not purely material, it had a soul, yfrv)(>/ 
{l)e Anima, I; v, 411«, 7). Nor was it, properly speaking, 
spiritual, for tips soul is, as it were, an undefined attractive and 
motor force,'something like a magnet (Ibid. I, ii, 405 a, 19). 
. Thus, Thales’ conception was rather a confused kind of hylozoism; 
and one may say the same of the “ Infinite ” of Anaximander, of 
the “ air ” of Anaximenes. Anaxim-enes a9ra deuon slatuU . . . 
esseque et infinitum, et semper in motu (Cic. l)e Nat. 

Deorum 1,10). 

The conception of Heraclitus shows more originality. Not 
that he rises above the purely physical point of' view of his 
predecessorsit i^ a grave historical error to represent him 
as the precursor of Hegel, as Lassalle does {Die Philosophie 
HeraAdtos des Dunidcn, 2nd voL). The universal principle of 
being is an ever-living fire, which is ignited and extinguished 
in accordance with a iixed rhythm: irvp ael^coov, airropevov 
/neTpw Kcu aTroer/BevvviuLevov perptp {Frag. 2f). Fire becomes 
all things, and all things turn into fire {Frag, 49). Fire is 
not indeed a determinate sensible existence, but the common 
substratum, the.substapce of all sejisible things. 

It would seem at first sight that ,\yith Pythagoreanism the 
piineiple of the explanation of things becomes decidedly 
spiritual, but the Pythagorean Number mi^t“bewregarded as an 
element (<rroi;(«or, Arist. Metaph. I, v, 985 6,%8), as the substance 
or material out of which things are made. 'Numbers are divided 
into odd nunfbers {Tirepura-a), even numbers (apria), and odd- 
even numbers {apTto-irepiarara). The odd is identified with the 
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limited, the even with the unlimited. The formula, “ every¬ 
thing is Number,” is then ^uivalent to the f^lowingEvefy- ^ 
thing is formed either of things limiting or of* things unlimited, 
or of things that are both limiting and unlimited. avdyKa rd 
edvTa eifiev’Trdvra t) TrepaivovTa,ri anretpa, J; Trepcuvovrd re Kai 
(XTretjoa {Frag, of Philos. 3). These opposite elements are 
united in Number. Number is thus a principle of unity and 
harmony. The only ditterenco between the Pythagoreans and 
the Ionic philosophers is that tHe former seek the essence of 
matter, not in a single more or less subtle or dense material 
principle, but in Nurnlxir, the most abstract principle, which 
they conceived as l>eing the synthesis, the harmony, of the two 
opposite elements, the limited and the unlimited. , 

Pannenifles attacks the vulgar conception of matter as 
multiplicity and motion. Being alone exists: Being that is 
one, immovable, full, always like unto itself (V, 60). Par¬ 
menides calls this Being tf sphere, no.t as a mere poetical 
cfuiiparison, but as being really identical with a sphere (V, 
103, 104). Matter and thought are not distinguished by him, 
both are contained «in the conception of Being in general 
(V, 39, 40). The Eleatic philosophy marks, however, an im¬ 
portant stage in the history of the theories of matter, for in it 
phenomena, the ephemeral modes, are for the first time dis¬ 
tinguished from the substantial and permanent element. We 
shall see how, later on, philosophers returi^ed to, the Eleatic 
principles, and drew from them new consequences. 

Empedocles holds with Parmenides thdt birth and destruc¬ 
tion are mere apjiearances (V, 113 sq.). What appears to us 
to be a birth qr becoming ((f)va-i 9 ), fs .merely a mixture of 
elements iWhat we regard as annihilation (reXcim/) 

is merely a separation of elemente j: ^/dXXa^i 9 ) (V, 98 sq.): the 
primordial elements, the pil^M/nara of things ‘are four : water, 
air, earth, and fire. How dqps the mixture take place ? The 
particles of a’body detach themselves from* the group to which 
they lielong, to penetrate into the pores (iropoi) of another 
body. A nhw ^bsfcance is not formed, there is only a displace¬ 
ment or re-arrangeiAent of the elementary particles. As for 
the action at a distance of one body upon another, it is 
explained by what Empedocles calls emanation^ {dwoppoal ): 
some infinitely small, invisible particles are detached from one 
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bq^ly arid penetmte into the pores of another (V, 337). ^This 
^tion takes pla^ moi-e easily according as there is a greater 
similarity between the two bodies; for there is an affinity-, a 
friendship between similar things (ilrist. Ik G&n. d Corr. I, 8). 

Anaxagoras, like Empedocles, regjjf^ds birth and death as a 
union and separation (/V. 17). Ihit the primary substances 
(cnrepfiara) are, according to him, infinite in number. These 
(rTrepfiara are not indetormipate, like tfie atoms of Democritus, 
they' Are at once perfectly definite and endlessly various in 
qualities (Fr. 3). A bone,* for instance, is composed of smaller 
bones which have come together and combined (Lucretius, I, 
834-39). Aristotle calls those elements “ like ” (tu ofioiofAepij), 
whose coinbination forms the different l>odies. (Be Gen. et 
Corr, I, i, 314 a, 18.) * 

The clearest expression of the materialistic theory to be found 
in philosophy, is the one given bj^ the Atomists Ticucippus and 
Democritus. They grant to the Eleatics that motion and be¬ 
coming are impossible without Non-being, but instead of infer¬ 
ring from this proposition the impossibiljty of motion and of 
Ijeeomiug, they deduce from it the reality of Non-being. Non- 
being exists by the same right as lieing. Being, which the 
Atomists, like the Eleatics, identify with the plenum, to TrXtjpes, 
is composed of atoms, that is to say, of indivisible particles, 
which are eternal, qualitatively indeterminate, in number 
infinite, and* separtited from one another by Non-being or the 
Voidf TO Kevov. For»tlie cause of the motion of matter Empe¬ 
docles had fallen back upon the mythical forces, love and hate, 
While Anaxagoras found this cause in the action of intelligence. 
But according to Deinocritus the prineiplg of motion is not 
to Ijc found in any force external to the atoms (Arist. Be Caelo, 
III, 2), but in a preceding ^lotion, and so on to infinity. This 
motion does not, however, occur at random, but in obedience to 
necessary and fixed fews: ovSev fiurtiv ylyverai, aXXa 

vavTa CK \6yov re kcu vtt avdyKtjs (Ftag. 41 ). 

Thus everything is reduced to atonis^ apd motion: the 
manner of the groupii^ and combinatid^i of 'the atoms, the 
primary qualities, i.e. extension and weight, constitute the 
^sence of tlpngs. As for the secondary qualities (heat, cold, 
taste, smell), they come not from the object itself, but from the 
impression it prt^uces on human sensation. 
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Pre-Socratic philosophy comes to a close m the Atomistic 
theo^ 3 ^ With Democritus, Greek thought a/rived at last at a» 
clear and distinct conception of matter, and formulated with 
precision the great principles which are becoming every day 
more important in modern physical science: the indestructi¬ 
bility of matter, and the conservation of force; nothing comes 
fj-orn nothing, nothing returns to nothing (Lucretius); the 
reduction of all phenomena to t|ie single fact of motion, and 
the government of the phenomenal world by mechanical laws. 
It was a great merit in DeniocAtus that he laid down so 
clearly the principles of what we may call the Philosophy *of 
Appearance. 

r 

Flato: Ohscurity of his Theory of Mattel'. ' 

With Socrates there commenced a reaction against the 
Materialism of the l^hysicists. 

“Without having dealt himself with physical science, Socrates had yet 
already marked out for it the path in which it was afterwards to travel 
with such steady persistence. . . . The world is explained from man, not 
man from the universal laws of nature. In the order of natuml events, then, 
there is presupposed throughout that antithesis of thoughts and acts, of 
plan and material execution, which we find in our own consciousness. . , . 
We see here how much of a Socmtic Aristotle still was at bottom, with 
his antitliesis of form and matter, and the government of efficient causes 
by the final purpose ” (Lange, JUstory of Materiqlism, ti’ans. by E. C. 
Thomas, Voi. I, p. 64). 

Plato’s theory of matter has given rise to much discussion. 
What is matter according to him ? • Is there even, strictly 
speaking, such ‘a thing as matter, a kind of reality that is 
different in nature from and irreducible to Ideas, and whose 
relation to Ideas yet constituted *the world ? 

In the Timtueus Plato seems to teach the existence of an 
eternal matter (the word nXif is not used by him in this sense), 
that is to say, of an inftetenuinate something, which is the 
source of becoming (iKcivo ev w yiyverai); a kind of receptacle 
of generation yeveereayf vTroSo^y), which is as it were its 

nurse {oiov ri6tivtj) \ difficult of explanation and dimly seen 
(^aXevop KOI dfxvSpov eiSof) (Tim. 49 a ); an foment which 
underlies all things (eKfiayelov yap (pvarei iravri K€iTat), a soft 
substance, the natural recipient of all impressions; the 
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pijncipl^ out of which all things are formed, and which has 
itself no forai Vnd no determinate qualities, which is not 
adbessible, like the Idea, to thought, nor like the sensible, to 
sensation {Tim. 52); which we c*,n represent ourselves 
only through a mist, and as itT were in a dream (xpo? o Kai 
oP€ipo7roXoviMv jSXitrovres). Again Plato calls this matter “ the 
place” ToirosX Such is the obscure principle, tjie 

primitive matter which, accoj'ding to thb Timaeus, exists beside 
the I^ea as* a different and primiti'/e reality, and which by 
concurrence with the ldea*forms the world. 

• Does this dualism of the Timaeus represent Plato’s final 
conception of matter ? Or, shall we not rather look for his 
last word (5n the subject, in the Parmenides and the Sophist, in 
which he endeavours to overcome this dualism ? If matter is 
eternal, if its substance persists tlirough every change, how 
can it be said that being only bejjongs to the Idea ? Matter, 
even in the Timamis’, is known neither by thought nor by 
sensation, and for Plato, the intelligible is the measure of the 
real, and what is an object neither for thought nor for sensa¬ 
tion does not exist. If, moreover, the sensible participates 
both in Being and Non-being, and if all being comes to it from 
the Ideas, must there not be a negative principle, a Non-being, 
which distinguishes it from the Ideas ? Are we then to attri¬ 
bute Subjective Idealism to Plato, to see in his matter nothing 
more than ap confused representation of the world of ideas in 
the ijidividual mind Not to mention other arguments which 
might be urged against this'solution, it involves a historical 
iftisconstfuction, for it ascribes to Plato theories that have as 
a mat.tor of fact‘appeared only in modern timfts. 

The following is the solution which Zeller su^ests: 

• 

“ If, thw, the Universal, the basis of sensible existence, is neither a 
material substratum nor a mere phan^sy of the subjective notion, what 
is it? Plato tells us Iftmself, and Aristotle agrees with him. The 
groundwork o^ all material existence* fa the Unlimited (aweipov), 
Unlimitedness, conceived not as predicate, but as subject; it is the 
Great-and-Small, not, however, to be described* ^ coaporeal substance: 
it is the Non-existent, i.e. Non-being ; it is emp{y space as the condition 
of separation and division. In the place of an external matter we 
must therefore vuppoiw the mere form of materiality, the form of existence 
in space and of motion ; and when the IKmaem speaks of a matter rest¬ 
lessly moved, before the creation of the world, this only expresses the 
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thought that separation and becoming are the essential forms of all 
sensible existence. These forms Plato would havens regard as some-^ 
thing objective, present in the sensible phenomenon itself, not meaelj 
in our notion. On the other hand, matter can have no reality dtr ault-. 
stantiality of. its own, for all’'reality is in Ideas. It remains, therefore, 
to explain matter as the nd^ation o^ the reality supposed in Ideas; ‘as 
the Non-being of the Ideas, into which the latter cannot enter without 
dissolving its Unity in multiplicity, its Permanence in* the flux of 
becoming, its definiteness dn the unlimited possibility of augmentation 
and diminution, its self-identity' in an'eternal contradiction, its absolute 
Being in a combination of Being and^^ Non-being” (Zeller, ti^s. by 
Alleyne and Goodwin,,pp. 311, 312). 

m 

This solution certainly involves many difficulties, for it 
appears to give being to Non-being, and to make* that which 
cannot be thought thinkable; but these difficulties are those of ' 
Platonism itself. 

However this may be, the radical difference between Plato’s 
theory and the pre-Socratic materialism is easily seen. Demo¬ 
critus, depriving reality of all form, of all qualitative deter¬ 
mination, I’educes it to matter. Plato occupies himself with 
the form, the quality, which he Separates from matter, realizing 
and hypostatizing it in the Idea. Matter, quantity, and space, 
which for Democritus were the whole of reality, are for Plato 
only the Non-being, an injjeterminate, obscure substratum 
underlying sensible existence. 

• « 

Aristotle: Matter an huleiermvmte Potentialityy has no 
existence wUhout Form. • * 


Aristotle closely unites the matter and the fofm whiCh 
had been separated by Plato, and he'attrfbutes reality to 
the form in a Ingher transcendental world. While Plato 
regards the relation of form t5o matter as that of reality 
to Noii-l)eing, to Aristotle they are two correlative terms, thq 
imion of which constitutes Being. There is therefore in the 
real and concrete world «io absolute matti^r, that is, no matter 

C 

that has not some form or quality. 

“‘H/teis Se <f>aftev fiiv thal riva vXtfv twv (ru/adruv rtav altrOnyrSv^ 


oAAa TouTr;v ov xwpttrriji/, dXA’ act /*6 t’ emvTtbkreois ytyverai rh 


Kakovfitva <rroi\€la ; We say, indeed, that there is a matter in bodies 
which are the objects of sensations; but this nuftter never exists by 
itself or without one of the contrary forms (heat, cold, heaviness, light- 
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tieasX out of which arise what ai-e called the elements ” {De Gen. et Corrupt. 
II, f). MatWr does rfl^t exist of itself or independently of form: to 5’ v)^kuv 
ovS^ore Kuff avro XnKrkov {Met. 1035). In itself, it is unknowable, 
oyvcua^os KaS* avrqv (1036 a, 8), has neither quality nor quantity nor any 
other of those things whereby entity is defined : Xeyta S’ ^kiqv ^ Kaff 
avT^v ft^re ri, fnjre ir6<rov, fiijrt &XXo firidh/ XeycTat o^s (ipiorrai t 6 or 
(if8^.,l029a, 20). 

Thus it is only by luental abstractiOTi that matter can be 
separated froip form. But v^liat is^matter, considered thus in 
itself .{Aid in the abstract^? ^ Every being or individual object, 
before it exists, miglit have been either,what it is or its 
opiiosite; before being this rather than that, it might have been 
indifferently^ either this or that. And it is precisely from this 
^indeterminate potentiality that those contraries arise which con¬ 
stitute matter, etrri S' rj peer iJX>/ Svpu^k, to ^5! €iSo 9 eirreXe^eia 
{De An. II, 412 a, 6). The subject of all change,the condition of all 
becoming {Phys. 1, 190 «, 31 Hq.\ nainely, matter, is non-create^ 
(o'yeVw/To?); and as all things that perish dissolve into it 
(«V TOVTO a(f)l^eT(u eerj^arov), it is imperishable {atpOapro^) 
(Phys. I, 192 a, 28). We mnst,distinguish,this primary matter 
{TpwTtfi v\i}\ which, being witlioiit quality and existing before 
the elements themselves and their differences, escapes our 
grasp,-from the last or final matter, vXn e(r)^dTfi — iSio9—oiKcla 
eicderrov, which is ready to receivb such and such a form, just 
as the marble or the bronze is matter in relation to the 
statue. The* transition from potentiality to actuality or from 
mattet to form, takes«placc in, the reality through the medium 

of motion. 

• • 

“Motion,” says M. Rj^aisson, “is Non-being in^Being, Non-being, 
passing into actuality. It is no longer, as in Plato,^tho logical relation of 
the mutual exclusion of two terms, but an intennediate reality which 
connects them together as two moments of one existence, and in which 
one becomes the other. Motion is neither Being nor Noii-lieing, neither 
actuality nor potentiality^ rather it is lK)th at once. It is the indivisible 
point of coincidence of these opposite tijrnis, whose intimate relation 
to one another •can be discovered by careful observation” (Ravaisson, 
M4to/ph. dPAristote, I, 395). 

Motion is incomplete actuality, Trdcra' Kivija-K dreXw. It 
has not its end in itself but tends towards its end, which is its 
perfection. Perfection, or, in other words, true Being, is, then, 
not in matter nor m the transition from matter to form, but in 
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the form itself, which is the end of the motion. Matter j[s an 
im'perfection, or perhaps rather a latent,/possible perfection 
which has not yet been actualized through motion. * 

Aristotle’s doctrine was thus different both from the 
doctrines “of Plato and of the Ionic physicists, but while 
attacking these, he at the same time endeavours to reconcile 
them. Matter is not with him merely the non-exiistent. Nor 
is it identified with privation or with space, but is already a' 
reality, and so far thfc Tonic' philosophers were right. But, 
on the other hand, matter is ah Inferior, potential reality, 
which is not self-sufficient and cannot be isolated from form, 
and in this respect Plato’s theory is correct. 

Matcrialisin of the Epicureans and Stoics. < 

After Aristotle Materialism under different forms appeared 
once more to triumph. 

“ Even by the school of Aiistotle, the pure actuality of absolute thought, 
which was the chai'acteristic idea of his Metaphysics, was gradually 
abandoned. The Epicureans did away with all idea of actuality and 
potentiality and reduced everything to an inert matter. The Stoics 
broiiglit down thought once more to matter, activity to potentiality, and 
Metaphysics to a new Physics” (Ravaisson, Mdtaph.dArist. Vol. II, p. 26). 

With the exception of a few details, Epicurus borrowed 
his atomistic explanation of the world from Democritus. Only 
bodies exist: to irav ecrri crwjua (U.L. 3:, 39). Bodies are 
formed of elementary particles, of atoiys which are indivisible 
(Ibid. 56), and immutable (/bict. 54), and whose essential pro¬ 
perties are size, figure, weight. The atoms are 'infinite “ in 
’number, and separated from one another Ijy the void, which 
alone makes motion possible (Ibid. 42, 44). They are in¬ 
dependent of one another (aTradeif, Plut. Adv. Colot. 8; 
arpeiTTOv^ km acru/jLiraOeig, Ibid. 10), and can have no relations 
except those, resulting from •the accidentfi of impact and motion. 
They have a natural weight, in virtue of which they fall 
eternally in the same dmection and with the saihe velocity 
(D.L. X, 43). • 

But, and it is here that Epicurus departs from doctrine 
of Democritus, it is necessary, in order to explajjn the contact 
of the atorns, to attribute to them the power of swerving from 
the straight line, and that without cause, in a certain undeter- 
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mined po^nt in space and time (Lucretius, II, 221). This 
deviation, this sW-^rving of the atoms, is so slight that 6ur 
seirffes are unable to perceive it, but it is necessary and enough 
to explain the formation of the v»orlds {Ibid. 243). The 
universe thus constituted by the fortuitous concourse of atoms 
is governed by inflexible necessary If^s. Everything can be 
explained mechanically J)y the concourse of atoms and without 
• the intervention of intelligence or design? 

For |ihe Stftics as well as for the •Epicureans it was an 
axiom that all that is rSal^is corporeal: oj^ra yap fxova to 
orooftara KaK<M(Tiv (Pint. Adv. Stoic. 30). *1116 body is the 
extended, which has three dimensions : crwfia S’ ea-Tt to rpi^m 
SiaoTarov (D.L. VII, 135). Not only are the human soul and 
<.T}od, or the Providence which iiervades tlie universe of reason 
and of hannony, bodies, but so are also all those qualities which 
distinguish things from one another. 'Quality (ttoiotj;?) is 
explained by the action of a breath, or spiritual fire, which 
from the centre of each thing spreads all through it, and, 
returning again from the peripheiy to the centre, embraces, 
contains it and constftutes the ifhity and sympathy 

of its elements : S Troiortj^ ecrri Trvevfia avTurrpeipov €(p* eauro. 

And this theory applies not only to physiciil projierties, but 
to moral qualities. Virtues and ,vices are ,bodies, that is to 
say, they are the result of the activity of the soul, and this 
activity is tlie* result of the tension of the spiritual tire, which 
is the $oul itself. 

• 

*\Placet nqjftris, quod bouum est ease coipm, quia quod bonum eat facit: 
quicquid facit corpus ^t, . . .• Sapientiam bonum ease dicunt: aeqnitv/r^ut 
Mcease sit illcm corporalmn \uoque dicere” (Sen. Ep. HT* 2). 

Strangely enough, this Materialism was not with the Stoics 
the basis of a me^anical explanation of life. They explained 
things dynamically, and few philc^ophers have made greater 
use of the theory of final causes. Thq body, according to them, 
possesses mor€ than the mathematical properties attributed to 
it by the Epicureans. There are in each •thiqg two closely 
related prh^ples: a passive principle whicn is matter, and an 

active one ivhich is force or caus6. 

• 

“ Dicmt iU aoisy Stoud nostri, duo ease in rerum natura^ ex quibua omnia 
fiantf cauaam ^ materiam. Materia jacet inera^ res ad omnia parata^ 
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cessatura si nemo moveat. Gaumauteni^ id est'ratio^ mat^am format 
et \q‘Uocumqiie mdt vermt, ex ilia varia opera fprodiwit. Eeee debet 
ergo unde aliguid fiat, deinde a gtio fiat. Hoc catma eet, Ulud maieria.” 
(Sen. Ep. 65, 2). 

Tlius iViatter and fprce are the two inseparable elements 
which constitute eacli IMng. Tlie passive or material element 
is the substance (ou(rta)\of the ho^y, is that by which it exists 
(D.L. vii, 150). Forse or the active element is its quality, its’ 
manner of being {Troukrti^,. Fotce makes with 'njatter^but' one 
and the same being. It moves* in and with matter, and is 
therefore, as it wure, a germ, or seed which contains fromrtbe 
beginning all its determinations and develops them succes¬ 
sively, acjcording to the laws of reason :* Xd-yoy* (rirepparucos 
(Ibid. 136). This force with which Matter is infonned, and 
which contains in itself the cause of all the changes in the 
body, is fire—not the coarse fire revealed to us by our senses, 
which, far from producing anything, destroys everything, but an 
(jthereal fire which engenders all things with consummate art 
and knowledge: Trap r€-)(yiKov odw ^a^iCpv e/y yivea-iv (Ibid. 
156). The Stoics’* world is Hot, like that of Kiiiciirus, com- 
ywsed of independent ])artR liaving no interaction; everything 
in it, on the contrary, is bound together. One force and one 
rea.son pervades it; it is.in,fact a continuous and sympathetic 
whole: irav crimxt'f, cru/aTradef. Thus, although everything is 
body, matter is distinguished froin force. Hirot that the ultimate 
result of the system is a dualism: the primitive and,,divine' 
fire is the })rinciplc of all that is. All the other elements are 
only metamorphoses of this fire, and matter is ar relaxation 
and a degradation of it. And if everythirig comes from the 
divine fire, everything must return to it; our life is only a 
periodical episode in the divine life. 

. 

NeO'Platonism : Itettetio% against Materialism. 

With Xco-Pythagor«aiiism and Neo-Platonism a new re^' 
action against Materialism began. A doctrine that ^professed 
to explain eveiy'fijing by that which is visible and tangible 
could riot be otherwise than repulsive to minds trained in the 
school of Plato, and already tinged with the sjgirit of oriental 
religious feeling. In the Trinity of Plotinus, the first hypo¬ 
stasis, the One, which is absolutely simple, cannot contain 
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anything analc^ous to matter, but in intelligence there is 
already pliirality. •. , 

“ If there are many forma, it is necessary (dvay/ciy) that there shall be 
something common in them ; and also that ithere should be something 
peculiar to each by which one is distinguished fi-oru another. This 
something peculiar (iSioy), therefore, this separating dilTorciice, is the 
appropriate form (/iop^). But if there is f<im, there is also that which 
is formed (ei Se *eorrijcal to poptfiov/j^vov), about which difference 
*8ubsi8ts (ff€p6 S r} 8ia<fiopd). Hence there is ^natter (in intelligibles) 
which receives the form, and is always tbS subject of it (eo-rtr dpa Kai 
vKtj ij T^v popd^v Sfxopivr] kixI rh virQKgtpivov) ” (Plotinus, Enneada^ 

n, iy, 4). 

Furthermore, our seneible world is an image of the intelli¬ 
gible world, ^nd as’it is composeil of matter and of form, 
fchere must also be matter in the world above: kukci Set 
vKriv elvai (Ibid.). But the matter that is in the roi/y must not 
be conceived as resembling what wo call matter here below. 
Intelligible matter is entirely informed and animated with the 
highel* principle, while sensible matter shuts out form. The 
first is Being, the second is Non-being ; the first is eternal like 
the Idea, the second is subject tb a perpetual l)ecoming. 

* “Even when the matter of-bodies,” says Plotinus, “becomes a definite 
thing, it is neither living nor thinking : it is dead in spite of its borrowed 
beauty. On the other hand, intelligible ^matter is truly i-ejil, it is living 
and thinking ” (3in. 11, iv, 5). 

It would seem, then, that these two kinds of matter re¬ 
semble ^ch other in n^ue only, but there is a reason for this 
common name. With the sedund hypostasis already com- 
meflees thsft procession ^hich continues to go further away 
from unity and finSs its^last limit in niatier. • 

What is concentrated in the intelligible*world is, in the 
sensible world, divided and dis^fersed; unity becomes plurality; 
harmony, struggle * and opposition; and eternity, time and 
succession. The caus% of this Idwer existence Js matter, 

Wid Plotinus retuniB to Plato’s theory* of it. 

• 

Matter is the universal substratum which persists^ug^or the mutation 
of the elements into each other mroKei/^ror, Enn. II, iv, 6). 

This n)|itter is'void of form, absolutely indefinite, void of all quality (a?rotos, 
Ibid. B). In itself it does not even possess magnitude, which belongs to 
it only in so f&r as the concept magnitude is realized in it (Ibid.). Matter 
is, as in the Timaeus, space, the natural recipient Of all things. It most not 
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be said of matter that it is body (do’co/taTosX for body is posterior to it 
(iKT^e/joi'), and pi-esupposes the synthesis( o-w^ctov) <il a matter and a'form 
{Erm. HI, vi, 7). Matter has no reality, but is merely the possibili^ df 
being; in itself it is the privation of cdl things, the cause to other things 
of their apparent substance {iprjfila irdvrutv oScrct, dXAa yiyverat fiiv alrta 
dWoLS ToC ^alvf<r6ai, Ennr III, vi,‘'15). 

Matter, in short, is NonJ5)eing (dX'qdivQs ftrj ov), that which is void 
of all reality, from which tnU good is absent; and it is in„this sense that 
i’lotinus calls matter “ evil (vploTov kokov,' Enn. I, viii, 3 ; cf. Zeller, ^ 
Vol. V, 2nd ed., p. 486). * . 

I < •• 

It iiiimt be admitted that this definition gives us no 'positive 
idea of matter, ai\d that it is difficult to conceive this nothing 
which is yet something. 

Jievival of Science. The Problem of Matt&r ustated. The 
Atomism of Gassendi. * 

In the Middle Ages philosophers were content to follow Plato 
and Aristotle, especially tjie latter in his distinction between 
matter and fona. We must, however, notice one exception: in 
Paris, ill 1348, Nicolaus of Autricuria was condemned for hav¬ 
ing said that there was “ nothing in the phenomena of nature 
beyond the movement of atoms which combines or separates 
them ” (Prantl, Gesch. der Log. TV, p. 2). It was not till the 
l()th century that the revival of scientific investigation, and 
particularly^ the great discoveries of Copernicus and Galileo, drew 
attention once more to cosmological problems, and consequently 
to tlie question of the essence of matter. The cdPsciousness of 
an universal life inspired at first a poetical and somewhat 
vague kind of Pantheism. 

< 

f 

“The infinity pf forma under which matter appears, taught Bruno, 
it does not receive k’om another and something external, but produces 
them from itself and engenders them from its bosom. Matter is not that 
prope nihil which some philosophers have wished ,to make it, and as to 
which they have so much contradicted each other ; not that naked, mere 
empty capacity', without efficiency, completenais, and fact. Even though 
it has no form of its own it is mot at least deprived of it, as ice is of heat, 
or as the depths are of light, but it is like the travailing mother as she 
expels her offspydg fi*^i her womb . . . therefore matter is not without 
forms—nay, it contains them all; and since it unfolds what it carries con¬ 
cealed within itself, it is in truth all nature and the mother of all living 
things " (Lange, Hht. of Matermlisniy Vol. I, p. 232 of tr&ns.). 

Beside this Pantheism there appeared once mdre a doctrine 
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of Atomism. Among all thB ancient philosophers Bacon gives 
the highest place to Democritus. i 

* And therefore the natural philosophy of Beinocritus, and some others 
who did not suppose a mind or reason in th^ frame of things, but attri¬ 
buted the form thereof able to maintain itself to infinite essays or proofs 
of nature which they term fortune, seemeth tome ... in particularities of 
physical causes more real and better inquiro.'|l than that of Aristotle and 
. I^ato” {Adomidemmt of Learjung, Bk. II, § vi^). Bacon does not however^ 
^wish to be ** led to the doctrine of atoms, which implies the hypothesis of 
a vacuum, and that of the unchang^blenesijof matter (both false assump¬ 
tions).” ^We shall,” he says, “be ^ed to real particles such as really exist ” 
(^Nov. Organ. Bk. II). t 

It was by a French philosopher, Gassendi, that the atomistic 
conception oi^ the universe was revived in modern times. As 
I^ange remarks, “Ampng all the systems of antiquity he 
judiciously chose the one that is most in lianuony with modern 
empirical tendencies.” The rehabilitation of Epicurus “ deserves 
to be ranked amongst the most orignial attempts of tliat time.” 
In his work the Exercitationes paradoxicae cmitm Aristotdem 
(1624-1645), five books of which he burnt under advice of 
his friends, is a defence of tho^system of Epicurus. From a 
^ summary of the lost books we see that Gassendi adopted the 
system of Copernicus, and the theory of the world as expounded 
by Lucretius. In 1643 he commenced his polemic against 
Descartes with the publication of his D-Ugimitiones anti- 
cartmanm. J^ost his writings on Epicurus as well as the 
exposition of his own doctrines date from 1646 to 1653. For 
him the universe was* a coordinate whole, the constitutive 
elements of which were atoms. These in their turn were 
determinations of ft permanent, indestructible principle, which 
is matter. No body comes from nothing.* The atoms are 
identical in substance, but diffen- in form. Tlie appearance and 
disappearance of things is only the reunion and separation of 
atoms. Gassendi, unhide the Frenoh materialists of the 18th 
century, does not deduce atheism frpyi his principles. God 
witti him is thft Creator of matter. 

Descartes: the Essence of Matter is Exmision^; Qmmetncal 
Mechanism, 

“It is ver 3 » evident that all that is true is something, 
truth being identical with existence, and I have already fully 
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(leiuonatrated that wliatever is clearly and distinctly known is 
true *’ {bth M&litation). Descartes applies' this method* to 
matter in order to determine its essence.' His object ia to 
make of matter, such as, it exists in our thought, an analysis 
which shaR free it from all its obscurities, from all its sensible 
qualiticwS, and to bring out whatever in it is clear and distinct 
{Ibid.). \ 

- Any material object, sr piece of wax for instance, contains , 
a confused multitude o^ properties which are variable and mi* 
stable, and awaken in the thinkipg -subject so many liiore or 
leas confused coiayiptions. We say of this piece of wax that 
it has such a colour, su(;h a form and taste, but do these 
expressions reveal the essence of matter ? In no .wise. - Hold 
the piece of wax near tlie tire, and colour, odour, and taste will, 
all melt away, and give place to an extended, soft, and flexible 
mass, which, however, we still call wax {2nd Med .); coii- 
se(piently ail the secoiidarl qualities which the vulgar regard 
as so many properties of matter are things that depend on 
external circumstances and on the sensibility of the subject, 
and do not really (Constitute the material object. All that 
we can expect of our senses is, that they may indicate that 
which in the object will be useful or injurious to us. 

“ It will be sufficient to rcniaiJc that the ‘perceptions of the senses are 
merely to be referred to this intimate union of the human body and 
mind, and*tl»at they usually make us aware of what in external objects 
may be useful or advei'se to this union, but do not present to us these 
objects jui they are in themselves. . . For'after this observation we 
will without difficulty lay aside the prejudices of the senses and will have 
recourse to our iindcz*standing alone on «this question by reflecting 
carefully on the ideas iziiplauted in it by Nafure ” {Prin, of Phil. II, 3 ; 
cf. Med. VI). • 

t 

Thus none of the secondary qualities are realities. There 
is nothing in them for the ^understanding ^to take hold of, and 
the real is bhat alone which is clearly f»erceived by the mind. 
The only essential and'fundamental property which persists 
throughout all mojjificatious, and of which th^ mind can have 
a clear and dfstiucl/^knowledge, is extension, or the chmensions 
of length, breadth, and depth. 

I distinctly imagine that quantity which philosophers commonly call 
continuous, or the extension in length, breadth, and devth that is in this 
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quantity, or rather in the object to which it is attributed. Further, I 
can *eiiumei'ate in it many divers parts, and attribute to each of rtiese 
111 ^orts of sizes, figures, situations, and local motions ; and in time I can 
assign to each of these motions all degrees duration. And 1 not only 
know these things when I thus consider tliem in general ; bat besides, by 
a. little attention, I discover innumerable {^‘ticulars respecting figures, 
numbers, motion, and the like, which &rw so evidently true, and so 
accordant with my nature, .that when I diJtover them, I do not so much 
i appear to leani anything new, as to call fo r(!niembrance what I liefoi'e 
knew ” (6th Meditatum). * ^ ^ 

» «... 

Thus among all the qutllities attributed by the vulgar to 

matter, only one, which is indei)endcnt of sonaafcion and clearly 
perceived by the mind, is essential to it. and possesses objective 
reality, and this quality is extension. 

* “ The nature of matter or body, coiisideted in general, does not consist 
in its being hard, or ponderous, or coloured, or, in that which affects our 
senses in any other way, but simply in itg Issing a substance extended in 
length, breadth, and deptli *’ (Pri/ic. of Phil. II, 4). 

Bodies, whose essence is extension, are not different from 
the sp^e in which they are contained. , 

“After this examination,^we will find that nothing remains in the 
idea of body, except that it is something extended in length, breadth, 
and depth, and that this something is comprised in our idea of s|)a(ie, not 
only of that which is full of body, but even of what is called void 
space” (Ibid. 11). • 

Space and body* being identical, it follows that there is 
tio such tihing as a vacdum. . 

“•With regard to a vacuuny in the philosophical sense of the term, that 
is, space in which thefe is »o substance, it ilk evident that such does not 
exist, seeing the extension of space or internal place*is not diflerent from 
that of the body ” (Ibid. II, 16). • 

^Jfor are there afty^atoms, that is to sjiy, indivisible particles 
of matter. Every J'fe^^ndod tbin^, however smgtll we can 
imagine it, may be divided into two rf>r more sm^ler parts, 
dd mjmitum (7&^. ,II, .20). The world, or the extended matter 
of which t^e universe is made up, is al8c\infinite in magni¬ 
tude, and no limit can be assigned to it in space {Ihi/l. TI. 21). 
Space being full, motion is “ the transporting of one part of 
' matter or of one body from the vicinity of those bodies that 
are in immediate contact with it, or which we regard as at 

n. • . L 
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* 

rest, to the vicinity of other bodies ” {Tbid. II, 25). When 
one'part of matter is moved, another immediately takes its. 
place; in other words, every motion is curvilinear or a vort!ex. 

Thus we see that by* a subjective method very different 
from that of Democritus, Descartes, nevertheless, in the 
same way reduces the m^inifold properties of matter to unity, 
that is, to extension. \u Descartes’.theory, as" in that of 
Democritus, wc have reduction, of quality to quantitybut 
in one it is a discrete “quantity. i.e. number (thfc atcijns were 
unities), and in the other a continuous quantity,, namely, 
extension. In the place of the arithmetical mechanism oof 
Democritus, Descartes proposes a ^geometrical mechanism. 

Spinoza: EAension an AUrilmte of God; Bodies are Modes 
of this Attrihnfc. 

Spinoza, like Descartes, reduces all the properties of matter 
to extension ; but, for him, extension is 'not a substance, but an 
attribute of the single substance, (lod, and the only one of all 
the infinite attributes of (lod, besides thought, that is accessible 
to human intelligence. “ Extension is an attribute of God; in 
other words, God is an extended thing” (Eth. IT, *2). The 
divine extension is ijifinite; only the different bodies which 
are its modes are finite; God, though an extended thing (res 
extensa) is indivisible. 

“Substance absolutely infinite is indivisible {The Ethiat, Part I, Prop. 
XIII). Proof : If it could be divide^, the par{is into which it wasSiivided 
would either retfiin the nature of abk>lutely infinite substance, or they 
would not. If the former we should have several substances of the same 
nature, which (by* Prop. V) is absurd. If the latterj then (by Prop. VII) 
substance absolutely^ infinite would cease to exist, which (by Prop. X I) 
is also absurd.” 

God is thus at once extended and indivisible. This proposi¬ 
tion may appear contradietbry to those^evho, being incapable of 
rising above the prejudiees of imagination, represent the divine 
extension to themselves after the model of such and such a 
particular body. |?ut God, though extended, is incorporeal. 

“ Some assert that God, like a man, consists of body and mind, and is 
susceptible of passions .... all who have in any way reflected on the 
divine nature, deny that God has a body. Of this they find excellent 
proof in the fact that we understand by a body a definite quantity, so 
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long, HO broad, so deep, bounded by a certain shape ; and it is the height 
of jft)8ui^i£y to predicate auph a thing of God, a being absolutely inftnite” 
XStk,^ Part I, Prop. XV note). 

Because God cannot be conceivetl as a body, yiany think 
that extension cannot belong tb God, that it is separated from 
the divine substance, and created b}/ God Himself; ljut they 
I forget that’extension,-as it is in ^od, is not that divisible 
and-even actually divided e^^tension whieli is presented to us 
i by our^hnagination. The ^manifold parlSj, or the different bodies 
of which this extension is composed, have ,only a phenomenal 
ejCistence, and are merely the finite modes of the infinite and 

divine extension; but the latter in itself has no parts. 

• 

• “ It is mere foolishness^ or even insanity, to say that extended Hubstance 

Is made up of paj-ts oi‘ bodies really distinct from one another. It is as 
. though we should atteinpt, by the aggi'cgatien and addition of many 
circles, to make up a square, or a triangle^or something of totally dilferent 
essence. Wherefore the whole heap of arguments by which philoH«)phers 
commonly endeavour to show that extended substance is finite, falls to the 
ground by its own weight. F(»r all such persons suppose that cor]K>i'ea] 
substance is made up of parts. Tn*thc sjune way, others, who have j)er- 
suaded thj^mselves that a line is made up of points, have been able to 
discover, many arguments to show that a line is not infinitely divisible ” 
{Lettei^ to Lewis Met/er). 

• 

Bodies are the modes by which tlie divine extension 
expresses and de\jelops itself. “By lody I mean a mode 
which, expresses in a certain determinate iiuiuucr the essence 
of God in so far as He is cohsidered as an extended thing” 
(m II, Bef. 1). 

All bodies hafe something in coftimon, all* imply tlie con¬ 
cept of one and the same attribute, e:?tensk»n {Eth. II, 
Lemma 2). It is, therefore, hot in the substance, but in the 
modes that thd basis and origin of the difference between 
bodies is to be sougt^^. Bodies ftiay be divided,^ in the first 
place, into two principal kinds,—i»tg simple and compound 
bodies. Simple bodies are distinguished from one another 
only by motion and rest, or by the slowi^^ss and rapidity of 
their motion {Pnd. Lemma 3, ax. 2). Simple bodies are not, 
however, atoms. Spinoza does not assert, any more than did 
Descartes, the existence of atoms and of the void. The com¬ 
pound bodies he defines in the following way: 
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“ When any given bodies of the same or different magnitude are com- 
])e11a3 by other Ixidies to remain in contact, or if thfiy be moved at* the 
same or different i-ates of speed, so that their mutual movement should 
preserve among theuiselves ^ certain fixed relation, wo say that such 
bodies are in union, and that together they compose one body or 
individual, which is distinguished from other bodies by this fact of 
union ” {Ibid. XIII, Def.). i 

* The lawfi obeyed byi thlf different bodies are all reducible to 

mechanical laws. Thejorigin of^he motfon of a»body is to be 

found in a previous motion, and so.oit to infinity. “ A body in 

motion or at rest‘must be determined to motion or rest by 

^ * 

another body, which otlier body has been determined to motion 
or rest by a third body, and that third again by ^ fourth, and 
so on to infinity” {Ibid. 13, Lemma 3).^ To put forth as an^ 
explanation of the motion of body any idea of design is to 
show ignorance of the tnie cause of motion, which is a 
mechanical one {Eth. 1, Apfjendix), 

Such are the laws obeyed by that part of nature which is 
the material universe, and siujh are its constitutive elements. 
Matter, all the properties of which can l>e reduced to extension, 
is, with thoiiglit, one of the inodes by which the infinite 
substance or natura naturana reveals itself. Motion in space 
goyeined by inflcxilde meclianica) laws and forming an 
unbroken cliain ; thoughts linked together by necessary 
relations—these are the two parallel ffi^ries of facts by which 
the single, immovable, infinite substance expresses and 
diversifies itself. . * * 

• f 

Maldn'miche ; Intdliyille Extension apd Particular Bodixs. 

Malebranche’s *theory of matter may be said to form a 
connecting link Ijetween the theories of Descartes and Spinoza. 
While on the one hand he identifies matter \vith extension, on 
the other lije eiulcavours alteo to establjali the dependence of 
extended substance on*f!he Divine SubsCance. In order to 
prove that exb^iision is the essence of matter, he is content 
to repeat tlie<irgui|fents used by Descartes; figure, divisibility, 
impenetrability, and, in a more general way, extension—of 
wdiich the others are only modifications—are^ the qualities 
without which matter caimot be conceived, the qualities which 
constitute its essence {liech. de la ViriU, 111, 2nd Part, VIII, 2). 
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Extension, which constitutes the whole reality of matter, is 
not the ol)i«3t of mere sensible perception, but is seen by» the 
human mind in the Divine Intelligence of which it is an idea. 
*016 idea of extension as it dwells in* the infinite mind, and as 
seen in it by the finite mind, i* intelligible extensibn,” is thus, 
in the last resort, the cause and veritable siibstiince of material 
^phenomena,* the “ archetype of mat'^cr.” Our perception of 
the divers l)odies is explained by ^he •determination, in this 
intelli^ble afld general oxteiAion, o# certain coloured portions; 
or, in other words, by th6 projection into extension of colour, 
which is a purely subjective modification of* the soul. 

“.What is called seeing bcnlies is nothing else than having actually 
pi'esent to thtfniind the idea of extension, which affects or modifies the 
• mind by different colourm for bodies are not seen directly, or ini mediately, 
as they are in themselves. It is therefore certain that bodies are seen 
only in the intelligible extension which is made particular and accessible 
to our senses by coloui"; apd that coloui% are merely sensible perceptions 
which the mind has of extension when the latter acts upon and modifies 
it” {Amwer to Regu. Ch. II). 

Intelligible extension is n©t an abstnuction. As infinite, 
eternfid, and necessary, it can milv be an idea of the Infinite 
Mind. 

What is the relation of this intelligible and divine extension 
to particular bodies, us they are presented to us by our sensible 
perception ? ^ Do the rtifierent bodies already exist with their 

individual and definite forms in the intelligible extension ? No. 

• • 

“ We must not imagine the rela'tion between the intelligible and the 
material world to be of such a kind that there exists, for instance, an 
intelligible sun, or horse, (y tree, which is destined to Represent to us the 
8un, a horse, or a tree, and that ail those who see the sun necessarily see 
this supposed intelligible sun” {Itegh, do la Wr, lO'”'" tfddircisaement). 

Intelligible extension is, in fact, merely a possibility of 
bodies having for it^ foundation* the infinite perfections of 
God: a possibility no doubt, but, at,the same time, a veritable 
reality, since* it fonns part of the Divine Essence. This 
intell^ble extension becomes sensible ^s^ particularized 
when it acts on the soul of man and awakens in it the 
consciposness of such and such a body. 

“Any intelligible extension may be conceived as being round or as 
having the intelligible form of a horse or a tree; thei-efore any intelligible 
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extonsioQ may sei've to represent the sifu, a horse, or a tree, and may 
conHpquently be the nun, horse, or tree of the intelligible world, and^reri 
become the visible and sensible sun, horse, or tree if the soul has on thi 
occasion of them bodies some feelings to join to these ideas; in other icords, 
if these ideas ^ame sensible imrceptirn in the smil'' {/bid). 

Tims the world of llodies is intelligible extension divided 
up into a iuultii)licity ol particular fonus, and aciting on the 
human soul in such p, as to awaken in it impressions’ 
which are more or less gonfusQfl It is a transition from 
potentiality to actualit}% l)ut fronj a potentiality which is in 
fact a true reality,..since it forms part t)f the Divine Essence. 

There }uc, thus, two stages in Malebranche’s theory: 
in the lirst he abstracts frr)m the notion of matter all that is 
given to us by our j)urely subjective sensibility (i.e. the 
secondary qualities), retaining in his definition the ^)ne 
essential and fundamental property of extension. In the 
second lie rises above thii* entirely sulqoctive point of view 
and reaches the Al)8olute, the vision of things in God. 
Extension then ap])ear.s to him as an idea in the Divine 
Miinl, as an intelligjldc and divjine extension; he thus departs 
from the doctrine of l>CHcartes and apjiroac'.litis that of Spinoza. 

I 

“Extension is a reality, and in the Infinite all realities are 
found, (iod has therfforc extension as mil as bodies, since He possesses 
all the abs<dute realities or every jiorfectiou ; but (Jod is not extended in 
the same irntg as bodies ftre, for He has not the liKiitations and imperfections 
of Ills creatiires” (Sth Kntretien Metaph. 7). “The infinite and divine 
extension is God Himself; not the whole of i»od, but God seen tin His 
relation to material creatures, in so far as He thinks these creatures and 
<aiu give them being ; in other words, in so far as He Himself ds the Being 
whence they borrow their reality ; in fact, in,so fai wa He is, so to speak, 
their being” ((.>116-Tjaprune, Za phil. de Maleh'anche, I, p. 303), 

On Malehranche’s hypothesis' the real existence of bodies 
was supertiuous, and indeed was only accepted by him on the 
faith' of revelation which tarught him t^bat God has set forth 
intelligible extension in .a multitude of ■'different individual 
forms. 

• t 

Leibnitz gives T^rce dejinitioiis of Matter, more arid more 
MetaphysicaL 

Leibnitz analyses the idea of extension ^ioh to the 
Cartesians appeared to be so clear and simple, and finds that it 
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involves difficulties which had escaped their notice. Extension, 
whether ive regard it, like the Cartesians, as continuous, oi\liko 
*the Atomists, as dise^ontinuous and composed of units separated 
by a vacuum, can in no way, according to Leibnitz, constitute 
the substance of matter. To ^regard^extiuision as«a being or 
substance is self-contradictory. Extension is the manifold, a 
compound the constituent elements vf which it would be vain 
to seek, since it is indefinitely divis/de J^Enlmann, 123). Tke 
true reality,^r sub^ance, is#force,*tb^ monad. What then is 
mattef? Leibnitz distii>gnishes a mtUeria prima or abstract 
matter which is purely passive, and a materia secuuda or con¬ 
crete matter endowed with activity. “This distinction, as 
the depth ^ of its' meaning gradually appears, gives rise 
, to a theory of xt^tter which is presented to us under 
three forms, each of which is more metiiphysical than the 
other ” (see M. lioutrou.x’s admirable Introduction to the 
Munadologie, p. 53 • 

By eonsideiing extension, in the first place, from the physicy.!, 
that is, from Descartes’ own point of view, we are able to find 
a definition of matter whioli is more •profound and more 
complete than the (^artesian. 

Regarded from this point of view tljp muieria primn or hare matter 
consiats dvTiTinrta oi' jmpeneti’ability aiul exUawiim {Erdm. 463)* 
dvTiTi'TTia is the attribute in vii’tiK^ of which matter is in space. Ilbul 
attrihutum per guod nutterm eM in spntio {Ibid.). It is a ymssive resistance, 
what is called impenetrability, inertia. This property cannot be reduced 
to ex^nsion; on the contfary, extension is reducible in resisbince. “ The 
primitive, passive power docs not cx>nsist in extension, hut in an exigency 
o? extension. Non in estensiom ml in ertemiuim exigmtia eoimxtit ” {Ibid. 
436), in the tendency to extend. Extensi(?|j is a continuation, a diffusion 
of dmTwritt in space. It is tlie reali/.i).tion of the^irimitive possibility of 
being extended. Ita dum antitypia contin'ne />er locum diffunditur sm 
extenditifr, me alind quidquam ponitur, oritur materia in se, mi tiuda {find. 
463). When to this naked, matter is^ added a principle of motion, an 
elastic fo^_e, we have tfie second iiiattei', materia mninda aeu veatita. 
iThuTi^tter is^iot, like the” other, merely Impenetrable and mobile, but 
^contains a principle of activity {prineipium activum contbiet), a super- 
added force, via activa material auperaddita^ w)^h m^es it capable of 
reaction {repercutit) {Ibid. 466). 

So far yt9 have considered matter in its external aspect 
only, let us now see what ^tter is when considered from an 
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internal point of vi^^ that is from jihe point of view_ojLJ^e 
mo^l. The monad is a created and finite s^ritiial dubstahce, 
] existing in company and in contact with other monads, which 
are finite and created ^ke itself. It is consequently not 
susceptible »of full development; all its tendencies do not 
attain actuality; it is ariasted, so to speak, in its expansion by 
its own finite character in the one hand, and on the other 
hy its relation with th^^ oflifier finite monads. This passivity of 
the monad, this iinpedinnent te its development is what^ 
according to T.eibnitz, constitutes t^Q^matcria prima. To this 
purely passive element is added in every complete substance 
an active principle or enicU^ij/. 

“ Materia prirnu propria id est potmtia passiva jirimiviva, ah activa 
imejHtrabilis ip»m JUntelerhiae {tjuam complete tUtmwiadct, gm mbstantiam 
mmplHam emstituat) eoncreatiir’^ {Erdm. This piirely passive force 

inherent in every monad is the piinciplo of antitypia and of ex- 
tennion ; in f)tlier words, of the gmtena prinui of which we have spoken 
above. As for the second matter, considered thus fr om tlie point of view 
of the monad substance, it is an aggregate of monads: ^'‘ex plnribm 
mowidihm remltare materiam senindam (i-ntelligimvs) cum niribvs derivatui 
actimiibns, pasdonibug^ ^uxe twn mvt, *iidentia per aggregationetn'^ {Erdm. 
436). 

The materia srenmla is formed out of an infinite number of 
complete substances, each of them having its entelechy and 
materia prima, which are dominated by .a central monad ; in a 
word, it is an organic body. * 

The materia necunda, as for instance the body, is not a substanoe, but 
a mass consisting of several substances like a pond full of fish or a flook 
of sheep (Erdm. 736). Each portion may be etjneeived as a garden full of 
plants or as a j)on(f filled with fish, but each sprig of the plant, each limb 
of the animal, every drop of its humours is in its turn such a garden or 
such a pond (Mwiad. 67, Erdm. 710). 

\ 

To sum up: the materia^tu’cunda, or organic body, is the 
j external representation, the phenomenofi, ^rnd, as it were, fdie 
■configuration in extension, of a group of monads or simple 
substances, presklei* over by one dominating monad. But 
does this representafion in extension result immediately from 
the grouping of the monads, or does it occur by means of a 
vinculum substantiale, an intermediate principle by which the 
phenomena are realized ? (Lettre au F. dec Bbt^s), In one 
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or two passages Leibnitz appears to regard the vinculum sub- 
etafLtiale sCs a reaKty distinct from the monads, something •real 
and substantial which is the common subject of attributes and 
of modifications: viiveulwin rmU sm tsubstaniiale cUiquid, quod 
sit svhjectum communium scu jmij^ing^niium praedicatorum ct 
modificationuvi {Erd. 741). But his system logically excluded 
the existence, of a special entity serving to unite the simple 
substances, and he expressly attirn^l that the vivcidum mh- 
stavimlc is nu more than the relatic^i of the monads, lesulting 
from the pre-established •hgrmony between their activity and 

■ th^r „pa68ivity: Vincula ilia, quod hahmt* reale, habebunt in 
modifmtione cujus-librt monudis, et harmonia sm consenm 
numadum in^ se {EM. 713). 

, ‘But this view of J^he monad as a substance acted on by 
and 'reacting upon other monads does lUit Uike us beyond the 
surface of things. The monad is no doubt a substance, but it 
is also and above all a centre of pSrception, an activity which 
develops itself spontaneoiisly. 1'herefore the passive principle 
which dwells in every created substance, or, in other words, the 
materia prima is not, as at first appeared, «.n external obstacle, 
but an entirely internal impediment t(» the representation in 
the monad of other monads. Hvhstanlia agit quantum potest, 
nisi impediatur; impeditur aidem, etia.m suhsUmtia simplex, sed 
naturalitur non nisi intus a se ipsa {Erd. 740). 

Each mon£^d on^ht to represent the whole of the universe, 
whereas it can only represent it from its own point of view, 
which*is not a central 5r absolute point of view, Kach monad, 
therefore, has in its finite nature a principle of confused per¬ 
ceptions. The materifi prima is, «n the l§,at resort, this 
necessary imperfection, this internal limit of the monad. As 
fot the materia secunda, or the organism regarded from this 
point of view, it* is “ the grouping and arrangement of the 
confused perceptions terminating, in a distinct perception. 
There is no distinct perception that, does not contain in itself 
an infinity of feiferior perceptions, and so on ad injinitum. The 
organism ultimately appears as the wodiin^ of the mind 
organizing its perceptions ” (K Boutroux, up. cU.). 

Such are the three stages in Leibnitz’s theory of matter. 
In the fimt, ^ibnitz defines matter extension after the 
manner of Descartes, but he already goes lieyond the Cartesian 
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definition, by pointing out the passive principle of resistance 
cmtUyyid, vvliich is the exigency of extension and anteriot to 
extension. Tn the second degree, matter, considered from the 
point of view of the monad as.substance, appears to him as a 
Iiniitati(ni of the finite ^ubstanpes by one another. Lastly, no 
bmgcr considering the monad as only a substance in communi¬ 
cation witii other substances, but as a centre of perception, an 
entirely spontaneous anti\^ty, he makes inatter the internal im- » 
})odiment to the repres^nWtion iif each mbnad of other monads. 

Berkdeij and th ny the, existence of Mattel', 

1 

Ivcubnitz, although he reduced extension to an appearance, 
a. rntiowil entity, liad still alloweil a certain amount of objec¬ 
tive I'oality to matter; the appearance vyas well founded, hime, 
fundata. Hoikeley goes further and denies that matter has 
any reality at all outside the mind. The ])rimary as well as 
the secondaiy qualities are‘*only modifications of the sensitive 
subject, and have no existence apait from it. When matter 
has thus been stripped of all its primary and secondary 
(|ualities, what remains ? Nothing at all. What is the use of 
assuming the existence of an invisilde, unknowable substratum 
of which we can have no i)ositive iilea, which we cannot call 
the i*ause. of our imin-essions because we assume it to be 
inactive and ])assive. Shall wp say, then, that it underlies its 

attributes t Hut in that case it mu8t‘'be defined as extended, 

• • 

;uid to do so woidd be to enter upon an infinite regression. 

• « 

“CoriHequently every coi-poi’eal substance, being the substratum of 
extension, must have in itself another extension by which it is qualified 
to be a 8ub.stratuiji, and so on to infinity ” (\stf)ial<yf}ie Irntween ffylas and 
Philonom, p. 289). « VVe must theieforo abandon the notion of the 
external existence of a material subs^nce, that is to say, of its existence 
distinct fi’om the quality of being perceived. 

Humo agrees with Berkeley in his negative conclusions: 

“ ’Tis evident that . . . cplours, sound, heat and cold, os far as 
appears to tlie senses, exist after the same‘manner with 
motion and scilicK^'. . . . ’Tis also evident that colours, 
sound, etc., are originally on the same footing* with the pain 
that arises from steel, and the pleasure that proceeds from 
a fire” (Treatise of Human Nature I, iv. 2). *' 

The very idea of an external world is an illusion, for in 
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I reality we uever get beyond ourselves, beyond our subjective 
’ perceptions. Thdre is, therefore, no material substances distinct 
from the mind, but only a very strongly-rooted belief in tlie 
reality o.f matter, in a “ continued* and distinct existence." 
Every monaiiig we think we gee thcveame sun that we saw 
the day before, but “ 'tis a gross Illusion to suppose that 
our resembling perceptions ai’e numerically the same ; and 

• ’tis this illusion, which leads us iiyiio tlie opinion that these 
perceptions ate unin^errupted^ and are^still existent even when 
they are not present to the^senses” (Ihuf.). 

t 

French Materialiam in the \Mh CeMury. 

^The materialistic movement which arose in France in the 

• 18th century may be traceil to varinus causes. Materiali.sm, 
'which in England, from Hobbes and Newton to Hartley and 
Priestley, was coexisted with religious faith and deism, was 
used in France as an •instrument‘against the ('atholii; beliefs 
(see range’s Hist, of Materialism). 

I The French Materialists combined llayle’s religious scep- 
Iticism with a mechanical conception of the»world. La Mettrie’s 
Natural History of the^ Soul (1745) contained the germ of 
theories which he himself was to devcloj) later in his Homme- 
machine, and which were destined to make so much noise in 
the world. In order to knowgthe properties of the soul which 
is unknown to us jn iCs essence, we must study the pro])erties 
of th§ boiiy of whose essential nature we are also ignorant. 
Real and concrete maCter is nev^er without iiU)tit)n : motion is 
one of its es^ntial properties, and even when it is not perceived 
it exists as a pot!Sibilifc5^ Matter possesses algo the faculty of 
fe^liSg I fill® hypothesis of a soul distinct Ikoju matter, having 
its seat either in a particular point or in some particular part 
of the body, is inadmissible. La Mettrie was more clear 
and more categorical^ in his famous work VHomme-machine 
(1748). “Leibnitz," he said, “spiritiializod matter instead of 
m<aterializmg*the. souL" Descartes too was wrong in his dis¬ 
tinction of two substances. The errors (rf^the metaphysicians 
arose*^ out of'their a priori methods; W the complicated 
^ machine, which is man, can only be known a posteriori through 
the senses and by experience. I^a Mettrie investigates the 
effect of environment, of food and education on the temperament. 
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and the effect of temperament on' moral conduct.’ Man' is a 
^material machine, the soul is merely the prinbiple of motion,' a 
ispring in the machine. “Thought is so fai’ feom being ingom- 
})atiblc with matter thab it would seem to property of 

matter, likd electricity, ipohility, impenetrability, and extension. 

. In a word, man is a machine, and in the whole of the universe 
there is only the one substance, .which is modified in divers 
Ways.” • V- 

The moat impovtaiit jiiionumertt of the PrencK Materialism 
of the 18th century is Baron •d’ilolbach’s SysUme de Id 
Nature. In the lirst part of this work he sets forth "the 
general principles of his system; his ideas concerning nature, 
matter, motion and its laws. Tlien follow the study of man, 
an inipiiry into the supposed differences betwejen man as a« 
physical being and man as a moral being, and lastly, an 
investigation of his origin. 

The second part is devoted to the discussion and refutation 
of the principal arguments for the existence of (tod. Nature 
is an immense material and physical whole which contains all 
l»eings, and among them man, & purely physical and material 
being. Of what is this nature, this s^le existing reality, com- 
jiosed ? Of matter and motion. “ The universe, that vast 
assemblage of all that exists,, presents everywhere nothing but 
matter and motion. Seen as a whole it is an immense and 
unbroken chain of causes and effects ” (p. 8), 

Motion is a universal ami constant fact in nature: absolute 

* . . • 

rest does not exist. But there are two kinds of motion: the 
motion that is communicated, or impressed on a body from otit- 
.side and perceptible to us; and the iniJernal and hidden move¬ 
ments wliich take‘place inside the body between its different 
molecules and which cannot lie ‘ immediately apprehended by . 
our senses. To this last category belong, 'for example, the 
motion which is brought alxuit by the fermentation in the 
molecuhis of fiour, the growth of a, planlj or an animal, and 
lastly, what arc called the intellectual faculties of man, his 
thoughts, passions,‘^volitions. In his theory of matter, 
d’Holbach was not strictly speaking an atomist. He admits, 
indeed, the existence of elementary molecules,"hut he maintains 
that the .essence.of these elements is u nlkaow h. We only 
know some of their properties, which we diSKJem through 
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the effects of changes produced in our sensations (p. 25). 
All the modifications of matter are due to motion (p.*26). 
In what is called the three kingdoms of nature there is n 
perpetual exchai^e and circulation of the molecules of matter. 

“ From the atone which is formed in th(? bowels of the earth by the 
close combination of analogous and similar molecules which have 
come togethei^ to the sun, that vast reservoir of itiHamed particles which 

• iUumines the firmament; from tlie tor^d ouster, to iiian active aifd 

thinking, we see an uDhroken piyogressipn, a pei-petual chain of com¬ 
binations and motions, resulting in beings difierent only in the variety 
of their elementary substances, and in the pi'opQrtions of these same 
eluents out of which arise their infinitely various modes of existence 
and of action ” (p. 81). . 

, • 

• Kant: Definition Matter; An Kepansive ond liepelknt 
Force. 

While Hume, denying the existence of anything outside of 
mind, found in the mintl,„that is to say, in tjhe association of 
impressions brought a}>out hy habit and imagination, the 
origin of our belief in the reality of matter, Kant also 
seeks the principle of the formation of n. world of f)bjoctive 
phenomena in the min(|, not, liowever, in its empirical habits 
and contingent impressums, hut in its necessary anil a priori 
laws. Not that Kant, like Hunie, rejects the hypothesis of 
a world external to the luiiul; ho only declares it to Ije 
inaccessible. .In tjie construction of the external world, the 
) mind^ supplies the form only, the material element comes to 
’it from elsewhere, from the tliings-in-themselves. 

• His theory^ of matter falls into three parts or stages: What 
1 is matter in’ itself, considered as » reality external to the 
I mind ? This is the metaphysical problem,*and it is insoluble. 
How does the mind, with its forms, ami its categories, arrive 
at the construction of an objective world set over against 
itself ? This is the ^int of view of Criticism. The Traiis- 

• oendental Aesthetic and part of thp Transcendental Ix)gic are 
devoted to thd solution of this second question. Thirdly, having 

i.aasmQed the existence of an external oljidtetJ^'o world formed 
by the combined action of the a priori laws of the mind 
which furnishes the formal element, and of that external 
iieality whicli supplies the material element, what are we 
to understand by matter ? To this purely scientific question 
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Kant replies in a work entitled: Mdaphysmhe Anfangsyriind^ 
der 'Natiirwissenschaft (Ed. Schubert & Rosenkranz, Vol. V). 
; In a {general way matter is a scnmtHng which affects our 
senses, and as our senses can only l>e aflfected by motion, the 
first deterihination of matter is motion. Matter is, then, in 
the first place, that which is moveable Jn t^ace, das Bewegl-whe 
im Ratnae {Ibid. p. 320). 

‘ Havin«r thus defined matter, Kant considers the laws of 
the communication of. nwtionthis is the object of the 
Phfyrommics, tlicnoe lie jirtHieeds to^wbat he calls Dynamics^ and 
it is here that he ’ completes his definition of matter. Con" 
sidered no longer as a mere quantity, but as a quality, matter 
is the moveable which fills a space. To fill a-space is to 
resist everything that could penetrate into that space, to 
oppose all motion coming from without by a contrary motion. 
As all resistance presupposes force of resistance, and all 
motion a motor force, iriafter can only fill space through a 
motor force {durch erne hcsondcre. haueijaide Kraft, p. 343), 
which must consist in a sort of original elasticity and in 
a for(!e of attraction and repulsion (Zimickstossungskraft, 
Anzklumifsh'aft). 

In virtiu^ of this primordial force, matter is susceptible of 
indefinite compression and cannot be penetrated by another 
matter. By its repulsive force matter expands in space until 
it finds an obstacle in the resistance of another body. There 
is, therefore, no such thing as a vacuum, and matter is infimtely 
divisible. The repulsive force by itself would cause universal 
dissolution, and the attractive force by itself would reduce all 
the t)arts of matter to a mathematical poinT). The repulsive 
; force only acts in •contact, and the attractive force only at a 
distance. ’ 

Kant’s philosophy of Nature is thus a dynamigm: his chief 
\ objection to the atomistic and mechanical theory is the hypo- 
'thesis of a void. In his^i^fcAaafrs (the third part of the work 
mentioned above) Kant establishes the laws of motion, which 
con’espond to the f?Sv8 of thought laid down in the Critiqm 
of Pure Reason, or rather which are the same laws applied to 
matter. 

Firstly: the Laws of conservation of matter and of motion—“In all the 
changes of natural bodies the total quantity of matter remains the same, 
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is neither inci'eased nor diminished.” St*coiidly: Law of inertia-Every 
chaifge in utatter ha* an external eause.” Thirdly: 1-aw of the equality of 
^tiou and reaction—“Whenever motion is comiminicated,' iu;tion and 
reaction are equal.” Fourthly; Law of continuity—“In no body can the 
state of rest or motion—nor in this latter .sUite, the degree of rapidity 
or dii'ection—be instantaneously modihud by irnpacit: this can only take 
place in a determined time, and througli a continuous and infinite sei'ies of 
intermediate ternis.” 

We must reineiul)er, however, thAt these laws are not the 
laws of an al)solute reality, hf a lAattfuial substaneo existing 
outside the mind, but necessfary and constant relations between 
phenomena in space and time which are the a priori forms of 
human sensibility. The mind, by moans of its forms and its 
I oaJiegories, aT«d by means of a material clement furnished by an 
•unknowable reality, Xionstiucts a world of pluiiiomeiia, an 
objective world, governed l»y the laws enumerated ahovo. 

,Ji'ichtey ScluiliiKjy llejp'l: What i.< Matter for the Idealists ? 

Kant’s successors, Ficlib*, Sclielliiig, and Hegel siippress 
' that unknowable reality external to the mind, which Kant bad 
allowed to subsist. 'I'be Kantikn dualism Is thus resolved into 
Un Idealistic raiitheisin.jin which tlie mind not only constructs 
the external world by imposing on it its form, as Kant iiad 
said, but creates and evolves it cii^tirely out of its own activity. 

Fichte rejects the existence of the imimcnon, that tldng-in- 
itself, whose relation to the mind it is inijiossiblc to ex}»lain. 
The ^ings-in-themsclves being aljolished, tluuc now remains 
as the principle of phenomena only the E(jo. 1'he mind fur- 
^nishes not only the form, but the matter of knowledge. The 
Ego alone is, and'it is all; but it eafi posit itself in conscious¬ 
ness only in opposition to the Non-ego. I'lfe world is reduced 
to the different decrees of theto the siiocks which the Ego 
Buffers, or rather‘gives itself in the develoi)meiit of its essence. 
The Ego presents itse]|f as determined by the Non-ego, it must 
therefore attribute to itself only a partial reality, refer to the 
Non-ego all th*e reality which it does not attribute to itself, and 
admit a reciprocal action of the Ego an(hThe Non-ego. It is 
because the Ego is determined, and appears to be passive, that 
we attribute reality and activity to the Non-ego. The Non-ego 
appears as the cause of this passivity in the Ego, and it is in 
this way that the category of causality is fonned. 
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But how can a passive modification of the Ego derived 
from the causality of the when the JUtgo is the principle 

of all activity, when the activity of the Non-ego and the 
passivity of the Ego are ilnplied in the Ego's own activity? In 
\ order to solVe this difficuAty, Fichte assumes the existence in the 
Ego of an independent activity {umbhmgige ThatiykeiE^, whose 
essence consists preicisely in this limitation by the bbject of the 
' iiifinite activity of the Ego. This activity is the jsroductwe 
imagination {die produkfivf Ei7d)ildun(fskraft\ which by an un¬ 
conscious action creates the object, er rather a representation of 
the object, and owing to the very fact that its action *is 
unconscious, makes the object appear as a. thing. external 
to, and iiidej)endent of us. r ' 

Schclling begins by developing Fichte’s theory ^{Idem zu ' 
einer Ehilosgphk der Natur, 1797). He define? matter by 
I starting from the najture of intuition, but soon abandons this 
iSnliJective Idealism, and for the Ego substitutes the AlTsolute, 

‘ which is neither subject nor object, but comprises and precedes 
both terms. JMiilosophy must turn alternately from thought 
to Nature and from* Nature to*^thought, in order to reprt)duoe 
the life of the Absolute, wliich is the^ identity of subject and 
object, of lleiiig and thought. Considered as objective, the 
iVbsolute is Nature, whose original identity with >yhat is given 
to us as intellig(;nce and consftiousness is to be made every 
day moic clear by speculative physics. The first manifestation 
of the Absolute in its objective form is matter. Here Sch^ling 
reproduces Kant’s conception; matter comprises a positive 
foi-ce which resists all limitation by an infinite effort, namefy, 
repulsive force ;* and a negative force which Is opposed to the 
former, namely, atftractiye force. Ilepulsive force, which tends 
to infinity, when it is limiteil by* the attrjictive gives us sj>ace 
^filled and defined, or jnatter. The repulsive and attractive forces 
are reduced to weight, which, as the supreme principle of tlie 
reality of the forces invqlv.ed in matter, ii itself the Absolute. 
)Thus Sohelliug’s jphilosophy of Nature, like tliat of Kant, is a 
dynamism, but a tu?namism endowed with intelligmice and 
reason to a fantastical degree. 

The AbsolulA* for Hegel is the Idea, and the_unilfii:8e- is 
merely the dialectical evolution of the Idea. Take away from 
an object its rational element and nothing remains; therefore 
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tihis rational dement is wha*t constitutes true reality. Nature is 
^e^dea looming external, other than itself {die Idee in der Form 
dea Andersseins). The Idea, in so far as it is sundered, negates 
itself, sets itself in opposition' to itsellf, and becomes other or 
an external object. For the. very season that It finds in 
nature only an imperfect and inadequate expression, the Idea 
tends to recover, itself^ to return to itself. Thus it is that 
nature, with all her potentialities, |thr(Tughout all her trans¬ 
formations teh^s towards SpAit, a higher form of the Idea, in 
. wMoh *t becomes conscious f)f itself. Nature iS then a system 
of. moments which proceed necessarily one from the other, and 
each of which is, the truth of the one from which it results. 
Tim startingrpoint of this evolution is the sundered existence 
• which hAs the principle of its form and itte unity outside itself; 
in other words, it is the material and mechatiical world. 

To deduce matter a priori, to make it depend on the logical 
movement of the Idea,* was no ea^ task, and, indeed, Hegel’s 
abstractions become at this point somewhat unintelligible. 
5pae&. is ideal contiguity; it is pure and abstract exter¬ 
nality. Time js ideal succession, pure becoming. Time and 
Space are the most abs^^act categories of nature; with them 
Hegel constructs according to the process of his dialectic, place , 
nopjiiQn, and hi^ally niatt^r, which is their immediate unity. 
Matter domprises a repulsive*and an attractive force; the 
identijby of' isepulsion and attraction constitutes weight, in 
which’, the notion of material substance is completed and 
realized. 

• • 

MaUriedism in Germomy: Feuerbach, Buchner,^and Molesehott, 

The great Idealistic systems of Fichte, Sdlielling, and Hegel 
were- followed in Germany by a materialistic reaction, the 
causes of which %re to be found chiefly in the progress of 
■ the natural sciences ^d of commerce. A small portion of 
the Hegelian school it^lf inclined, if i)ot towards Materialism, 
at least towards a Sensationalism which would inevitably lead 
to it. The principal representative of this^ndeqey is Ludwig 
Feu^bach. “ Truth, reality, the world of sense are iden.yeaL 
Tlie sensible thing alone is true, real; the world of sense alone 
is truth, reality. Body forms part of my being, nay more, 
my whole body is my self, my very being” {GrundaiUze der 
II. 
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PhUosophw (Ur Zulmnft, 1849). Feuerbach, however, deduces 
froih these principles a Heoeatiooalisbi which was idealistic 
rather than materialistic. , 

Two philosophers in'* particular l^e optrtyibuted to this 
revival of Afaterialism—'fMole schott aBdU Biichhe r. Moleachott, 
in his Krmlanf des Lebem (1852), ^eta.,jdut, like Feuerbach, 
from sensationalism, whence he deduce^ ja materiajdstic .thwry. 
ikatter is inseparably* united to force. Both are eternal, and 
there is a perpetual exchange or circulation ‘'bf force and 
matter. He waxes poetic when '*he considers th© metamor- 
ph(»sea of this indestructible and ever-moving sulistanee : t 

The exchange of the forms of matter is an everlasting force, “ an ever- 
flowing fountain of youth. . . . What is there ignoble iir 'a theory wHch * 
makes us regard every repast as a sacrament in which we con- 

vert unthinking matter into thinking lasings, in which we truly partake 
of the flesh and blood of the Spirit, and thus through our'children’s 
children diffuse spirit into ctery part of jthe world and throughout 
every age {Krcinlauf des Lchens, pp. 4.37, 4.39). 

Biichner (Force and Matter, 18.55) also makes empisieifiin hw 
starting point. Experience alone can lead us to tf^^th; ex¬ 
perience excludes all supersensible knowledge, and through it 
we apprehend relations only, things existing only, in their 
relation to one another. Force and matter are inseparable ; 
Iboth are eternal. Thought, kowever, is inclined to separate 
them, and even to regard them as opposed .to eaih other. 

We are unable to deflue mind and force otherwise than as iidiflaterial, 
as excluding matter, or as antithetical to it. “The words, mini^ spirit, 

, l^ought, sensibility, volition, life, designate no entities and iWl, 

' but only properties, capacities, actions of th6 living substance^-fkCJresults 
of entities which ai^ iKuned upon the material form of existence. He 
compares this result to that of a steam-engine, the force of which is in¬ 
visible, inodorous, and intangible, wlule the steam it emits is a secondary 
thing, and has nothing to do with the ‘ be-all and end-all of tho machiniS.’ ” 
(Lange’s Hist, of Materialism II, 115). 

I • • 

As we see, Biichner’s theory provides no distinct definition 
of either matter ortorce. The ancient materialists were more 
I consistent and more intelligible when they reduced all force, to 
motion, to the pressure and impact of matter. 

As was to be expected in the country that, given birth 
to Kant, many German thinkers protested agtdntit Mat^iali^ 
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on the ground of tiie nature and limits of our knowledge. 
IJiu^igJEleymond {Limits q^'^r Kn^hdge of Naiur^ maintains 
\that the mat«ri«klistio t|l^r|r which is so convenient for the 
lexplanation of is far fiom being an ultimate 

explanation of thin^^j)*^ reality, whjsA we possess as rej^^irds 
nature is not- knowledge bdt a show of explanation or a sub¬ 
stitute for knowledge.. Materialism has to confront two 
•insoluble difficulties. (1) We are itnabfe to undei-stand the 
^ atoms; ^we cadnot represent t(> oui-selvee a thing entirely with- 
jout sensible qualities, while %t the saiue time all our know¬ 
ledge tends to convei’t these qualities into mathematical 
relations. (2) We cannot exj)lfnn any single one of the 
\phqpomena o4 consciousness by niejins id’ atoms and motion. 

• Lange ifListory of Materialism), adopting the point of view 
of Critical Idealism, admits that Materialism is an excellent 
formula lor the study of nature, and in fact the only' true 
and scientific form an explanation of natural pheuoiiuma can 
take; Ivut to imagine that it is an ultimate and definitive 
) solution of the metaidiysical problem is a naive illusion, arising 
\ out of ll'hat other illusion wliich consists in taking the 
» phenomenal World of sjjace and time as the type of true 
reality. The study of the objective world as governed by the 
laws of determinism is not the solo function of thought; it 
lias another and higher task to perforin. Owing to its power 
of poetic creation, the mind is able to conceive the existence, 
alongside of the objective world, of an ideal world, more 
beautifttl, more harmonious, better adapted than the other to 
its true nefeds, to its secret tendencies—a world in which ijfc, 
enjoys, fnll independence and a complete autonoffiy. 



CHAPTETr’ III 

MIND 

Those philosophers who deny the existence of matter yet find 
themselves obliged to give some explanation of the phenomenon 
which awakens the idea of «matter in the human mind ; even the 
most uncompromising Idealists liave liad to assume a principle of 
limitation an^ of .passivi^: thus the proldem of mat^ forces 
itself upon every system of philosophy, including thoSe which 
deny that there is any such thing as matter. And the case is 
the same with the problem of mind. *’ An explanation must be 
found for the activity and relative order which seem to be 
the conditions of existence* in the world, and for the will and 
self-conscious intelligence found in man. In this wii^e sense^ 
the problem of mind has had to be faced" by every school and 
every system, for it enters as a necessary element intb every 
pliilosophy of nature and of thought. 

Progressvoe Dvitinctimi Hetwem the Corporeal and ^gisritnal, 
from Thales to Socrates. . ■ 

. The distinction between soul and body was, with primitive 
jtnah, the result of the experience of ^eath: a man was alive, 
he dies, and his body, jvhich has stUl the same appeaxfutce, has 
lost all ijower^of motion and feeling. The i&ea of the soul 
contained at firsf ^no elements except those which could he 
.directly deduced from this experience (Zeller, Pre-SocrcUic 
Philosophy, Eng. tr. I, p. 124). The soul was like a breath of 
nir, it was a subtle body, sometimes conceived*^ in the likeness 
of the phantoms seen in dreams. For Homer, however, the 
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soul^is a kjnd of image in the form of the body, and it escapes 
a( the moment of death through the mouth or through an o|)en 
wound. When separated from the physical organism it is only 
a shade (eJ^cuXoi/) without sta^ngth, or consciousness, or recollec- 
Jjion {Odyss. X, 490 sq.‘, XI, S4, l&l, 216, etc.). The world is con¬ 
ceived on the analogy of man, and all nature is supposed to be 
full of souls like that which man believes he possesses himself. 
* We recognize the influence of thesfc primitive conceptions in 
the first period of philosophy.' The ^stinction between soul 
and body was not as yet a •distinction , between material and 
spiritual elements. The old Ionic philosophers sought the first 
principles of things in. a living matter which was transformed 
in % progressive evolution (Doctrine of llylpzoism). Whether 
•this matter be water, ^ir, or fire, or an indetenninate Infinite 
(as with Anaximander), it is always identified with the force 
that moves and animates it. WJjcn, with the progress of 
reflection, a place was given airamgst the principles of nature, 
not only to force, but to intelligence, reason was conceived 
-as mer^ another attribute of the primary matter {e..g, the 
“ thinkifig air ” of Diogenes of" Apollonia)r 
► The ^ of Heraclitus is a Keason which mingles with 
everything, and which out of the strife of contraries brings 
forth harmony. The human soul is made of warm and 
du.,.vajours. The pur§r the fire, the more perfect the soul. 
" The sdul that^is the most dry is the best and most pure" {Frng, 
54). “.If the drunken ipan cannot contain himself, it is because 
his soul is soiled by moisture ” {Frarj. 53). The soul, like every- 
thihg eli||, Is subject to the law of change, and must therefore 
nourisl^ liself with^he e^fternal fire in order not t5 exhausted. 
Eeasoht ^hich is identical with fire, enters into our bodies through 
the organs of sensation, and through respiration. When the 
organs of sense dole in sleep, the flame of reason darkens; when 
they open ^ain on our^iwakening, ft lights up once jnore. But 
it is extinguished for ever when manr loses connection through 
respiration witli the external world. , 

Parjmigiides, who taught the absolute ^ity of Being, and 
denied all becoming, did not need any principle to explaiir 
the apparent ^motion and order in things. For him the 
multiplicity of souls is only an illusion. His philosophy of 
nature is a ccmcession to the demands of common sense; that 
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is to say, it rests upon what seeins to him to be the most 
plalisible theory. Far from setting up any antithesis betwe^ 
the spiritual and the corporeal, he explains aU psycholc^oal 
phenomena by the mixture of substances in the body. 

The jP^yjthagoreans thought* they had found an adequate 
explanation of the cosmic order when they made dumber the. 
substance of things. Harmony was plfmed above'Number, as a 
hind of soul of the vrt3rld|governing the cosmos; if there was* 
harmony in the. univc^sd', it w(ib because the'essential con¬ 
stituent of things, namely, Numhdr, was itself harmony. How 
did the first Pythagoreans conceive the human soul ? Arwfotle, 
in his review of the opinions of his predecessors conceraihg the 
soul, merely says of the Pythagoreans that “ some, among t^em 
sought the soul in particles that are hi motion : ttiv 
eimi ra ev wpi ^va-fiara, oi Se to raura kivovv *’ (De 
Anitim, 1, 2, 404«, 16). To the Pythagoreans the opinion is 
also attriliuted that the soul is a harmony. But as everything 
with them was number and harmony, this does not imply any 
distinction between human souls and other things. ]feid they 
regard the soul as the harmony of the body, as we ai^ told in 
the Phaedo ? It is difficult to reconcile this opinion witli the « 
doctrine of the immortality and tiaiismigration of souls taught 
by the Pythagoreans. , 

In L)eni(K3ritus we find a^fmnkly materialistic theoixJif.,the 
soul. Motion being eternal, there is no meed'to distinguish 
matter from the force that moves it. ^ The soul is corporeal, 
and its siibstance must correspond to its functions. Now,<0ie soul , 
is a vivifying and moving force. But all motion aris^, out of 
an impact; tlierefore thfc soul must be com{) 08 ed of the most 
mobile substance,bf atoms that are subtile, smooth, and round; 
in other words, of fire (Arist. Ve Anima, I, 2, 403 ft, 29).' The 
universe is full of fiery atoms. The soul therefore 
' foiee that organizes the wolld, but a pqrt of matter, and Tt is 
formed out of tire multitude of fiery atoms'whieh eagShder 
motion and lifCj In man the soul pervades the whole body; 
between evejcy t\^ corporeal atoms a psychical atom is 
inserted (Lucr. Ill, 370), It might be supposed that the 
fiery atoms would be driven out of the “body by the 
surrounding air, hut this danger is averted respiration 
which introduces new fiery elements, and above all forms an 
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Opfkwite current, which pitevents the psychical atoms in the 
bo<ly from escaping. • 

HeracUtuB’ theoiy of the so\il, the substitution in the Eleatic 
and Pythagorean systems of an fibstract principle for a 
material element, the general,progrefs of Greek thought, all 
' helped to prepare the way for the distinction between the 
i material and the spiritual. Anaxagoras was the first of the 
Greek philosophers to formulate cle,^ly Idiis distinction, and, for 
this, Aristotle greatly honours him:^ “he was like a sober 
man amongst men who Spake at random ’*: otoy yr/cfnov e<pdy^ 
TTfiip’ eiK^ Xiyovra^ {Meta. I, .3, 9S4 b, 16). *111 the beginning, 
all the elenientary substances are mixed up together. The 
dktinction tyid combination of like i)‘irticlea are the work of 
an organizing and motor force, namely, * . Not/g, intelli ge nce: 
irdvra Ofim, d Noug eXdwv irdvra dieKoatJaitre. 

Anaxagoras distinctly separates matter from the force by 
which it is moved and.governed; 1 I)ut the attributes by which 
he characterizes intelligence, show that his notion of it wm 
not very clear. 

'i. • • 

The iH simple, and not like all other things, composed of hetero¬ 
geneous elements. Mixing with nothing it exists alone and of itself, 
“fiouvQS aiVhs ewi^Tov {Frag. 8). It is inhnite (an-«pov), 

independent (avTOKpareg), never passive (aira61es), it has unlimited 
knowledge, “knows wha| is ini^Atd, w'hat is distinct, and what is 
separate” (Sinfpl. /)« Gael. 271 o, 20). Lastly, it has absolute power 
over flatter, to whicli it alone can communicate motion ; “ yvtopifv rrepl 
iravrhs^iracrav ifrxet la‘xv€i piyurrov" {Frag. S). 

Such is the rfipiritpal element 411 the conception which 
Anaxagoras formed of the Non?. But, on*the other hand, his 
Npps is described as the mosLsubtile of all things: XeirroTaroy 
(Frag. 8 ); its qiiality does not change, but its quantity varies. 
The souls of other beinp are part^ of it; and these parts may 
be either greater or sfiialler. “ In everything there are parts 
of everything- except perhaps of intelligence, but in some 
beings there is also intelligence” {Frag^iy. The Non? was 
|thu 8 a kind 6 f world-soul, an intermedi&te substance, which 
jwas akin to^the spiritual in so fai* as it was simple, indfe- 
I pendent, aodf intelligent, and to what is corporeal, in so far 
las it possessed quantity, and perhaps also extension. 
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Socrates himself tells us (PAa«rfo,'97 h) that he was delighted 
with* the theory of Anaxagoras; but he would seem to have 
merely enlarged the province of an intelligence that loved the 
good. His God is a kind c»f world-soul.(»} ^ 
a wisdom AVhich perva4pd all .things. The^Sanl of man is 
only a small part of the universal intelligence, just as his 
body only contains a very small portion of the material 
elements {Mem. I, 4). • Thi^ soul, although invisible, exists and 
is the sovereign ruler of the bo^,y (jSaa-ikevei ev •ijfup), and, as 
reason, it, more than anything else* id man, participates ^n the 
divine. * , 

Plato: the Sotd of the- World aivd Indimdual Souls. 

* ^ 

It is not easy to 'disengage Plato’s theory of the soul from 
the symbolic form in which he clothes it. The world is an 
l^iina'ted, living whole, which has a body and a soul. The 
spnl of the world, fashionM directly .by the demiurgm, in 
proportions that are mathematical and musical {Tvnutms, 35 h 
sq.), is a middle term between the intelligible and the sensible. 
God puts intelligence into the sbul and the soul into the body 
{Tim. 30 6). To fulfil its rdle of medium, the soul must possess 
• something of each of the two opposite natures which are recon¬ 
ciled in it. In the soul are, blended the one and the many 
{Tim. .35 a). What moves itseli must exist before that which 
is moved by something else. The soul* possessea in itself the 
principle of its own movement. It moves the body according 
to numerical and harmonical, relations: it makes th^, world 
into a wise mixture of the Limit and the Unlnmted-.;|v'epas, 
aTTcipov). This* soul, this* principle of .harmony, is ajireality 
(overia), a substancse extended throughout the wwld^^^ the 
demiufgvs and divided according to harmonioal relations 
which correspond to the laws followed by tlie motion (rf the 
stars {Tim. 34 5 sq.). The soul is not only the principte of 
"’the visible order in things, it is also the principle of, aU 
knowledge; and this is another reason why it*combing in 
its nature the 8am6/(Tai)roV) and the other (to thepov), the 
ii^telligible and tlie sensible; for in Plato’s theory like.ctm 
only be known by like {Tim. 37 a). This aebount of the 
soul is evidently partly symbolical, and not meant to be taken 
literally. According to Aristotle, it is ra pjtsBnftarucd^ the 
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mathematical elements, that are the middle term between the 
sensible and th6 intelligible, and they perform the same 
function as the world-soul in the Timaeus {Met, I, 6; 
987 a, 14). The mathematical forms' are eternal, not subject 
to becoming, $,nd are distinguished frqm the Idea in tliat each 
Idea is one, whereas thwe are several similar mathematical 
forms. Since matter, as such, is Non-being, we may say that 
what is real in the world-soul, as iy the mathematical forms, 
ie the Idea, «nd thi^, consequently, the Idea is the ultimate 
princi^lle of order and motion in the world of bodies (see Zeller, 
I]^ I, p. 568, Germ. ed.). * 

The individual souls appear to be parts of the world-soul, as 
the elements^ of the body were parts of the universe (Pkilebm, 
I 30 a). The stars are .the highest among th& beings that have an 
individual soul, and next to them are men. The soul cannot 
be r^arded as a collective unity, as the harmony of the body 
{Phaedo, 92 b sq.) ; it. is ineorpofeal, simple, invisible, and 
existed before the body which it governs, dela> Kat 

aSavartp koi vorp-w xal /jLovoeiSet koi aSiaXvrm koli ael tearavrws 
xai Kara tout* €)^ovti eaur^ ii/uLOtoTaroi/ •eivai {Phaedo, 

80 b). 


Theic are Jhree parfs in the soul; the first, the row, is 
diyine; the second, which is fieoting and mortal, is desire, 
einQvtua ; the third, whose fuiiction it is to unite these two 
■extoemes, is the dvfio^* which has something of the nature of 
each oi the two others. These three parts of the soul 
the rtiree classes of living beings. To the ktnBvfua 
correi^^d p^nts; to the Bvjjioi, animtils; to the vovs, men. 




the Body. 


the Soul, the Formal, Efficient, and Final Cause of 


Arjitotle finda no unity in the world except that which 
I results from a universal tendency towards the same perfection, 
that towards God; in his systen^, therefore, a world-soul is 
not i^uired.* In the sphere of change every being is the 
' product of the union of matter and form: VWorTtt trvvoXoi/ ef m\i/p 
xcu etSow {Meth. VIII, 2). Jdnttei-. is the 'substratum (vvoKei- 
’i fiepov), which becomes this or the other, or is the subject of 
change. form {eiSos, fMpep^) is that which makes of 

I matter a parbcuIatT^eterminate, or real thing; it is the per- 
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fection, the activity, the soul of the thing. Since everything 
that, becomes has its formal cause, \»^ich is its principle (50ev 
^ ap-j^rj Kunjarem) and its end (reXoi^ to ov mica), one may 
say that there is in every being a principle analogous to the 
soul. The *8001 is in tlje proper aense of the word the first 
entelechy ’ (emrcXe^^eia TTpwr^) of an organized body potentially 
possessing life {I)c An. II, 1; 412 a, 16); the entelechy of the 
eye is the action of lo#)kinj|i at something at a given moimeo^i 
(opao-ip). Suppose the eye wer^ by itsdf a complete living?,;, 
thing, its soul would )je o\^i9, the licUlty of vision. Thh 
is the essence, the Yonn of the eye. The soul is to the ho()y 
what the o^if, vision, is to the eye, and in this sense it has 
something of the Iwdy (ri a-wjuarog); but this something is 
neither figure nor 'motion, but the peojiliar activity which . 
gives to the body figure and motion, the cause of the agreement 
and liariiiony lietween all its parts (Dc An. II, 4; 415 b, 7). In 
I a living l)eing the body is the material cause; the soul^ stands 
i to it in the relation of its entelecliy, of its formal, efficient, and 
' final cause. The soul is the end of the body, an end which is 
I real, immanent, and Mot a mere Regulative idea external to its 
I functions. This end is the immovable cause of all the move-; 
ments directed towards itself; therefore, we must not say with 
Plato, that the soul moves itself, for it moves as a sailor movea 
on liis ship (De An. 404 a). , 

The soul, being the end of the Inid/, cannot be a material^ 

I indeterminate thing; it must be a finished, defined being, 
not merely any substance in general, but the form of a special 
l)ody, whose life, individuality, and organization, it con¬ 
stitutes .dn.*414rt, 24). The souk the •final and formal 
cause of the bod}^ is also its efficient cause, since it' gives 
rise to, and directs all its movements and is the real, tlig.,.fir8fc 
entelechy, which realizes throughout the body all the con¬ 
ditions of life. The soul is therefore, with regard to itadivisible- 
and material body, the iiyijvisible, luiity.of the th ree oatfetfe aL 

> ' 

^ The first entelechy ti/to the second what science is to actual thought. 
The geometer isf not alWays occupied with geometry. If the «5ye were a 
liVing thing, vision would be the soul of the eye. The faculty of seeing 
(fii-st entelechy) can be distinguished from the act itself of seeing any 
particular object (second entelechy). The eye is al-ways adapted for vision, 
even when it is covered. 
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tihg^efficient, formal, .and’ final. The two terms presuppose 
,or imply one another. The soul is not in the body as* in a 
dwelling, wtiicdi it may al)andou; it cannot travel from 
body to body, being abje to exirfb only in the body that 
corresponds to its essence, ajid whkih by this Very fact it 
creates An. 407 b, 13). 

.. There afe three kinds of souls corresponding to the three 
of life found in Nature: _ thesejare iJlie vegetable, the aninfUl, 
the huin&n soul. 'The sou^of plantj^is to Bpeirrucov, nutritive, 

• Jin. 413 &, 7), and its functions are nutrition and genera¬ 
tion. The* soul of the aninial is ata-dtrn^, sensitive {J)e An. 
.413 b, 1); sensation gives rise to desire, and desire to motion. 
TJie human sonl is characterized by reason. The vegetable 

• soul has a siajcial, independent existence in tlie plant, and in 
the animal it blends with the sensitive soul; the rational soul 
in its higher life comprises and unities t^e two inferior souls 
and their functions. • * 

After Aristotle the notion of the SpirUued disappears. The 
Epicureans: Elements of the Soul. Tlie Stoics: the Trvevpa. 

After Plato and Aristotle the conception of the spiritual 
' became very obscure. The Epicureans returned to Abunisni ami 
‘to the conception of a material spul. Nothing was incorporeal 
except the void, which was neither active nor passive. The soul 
was composed of v^ry subtle elements; and they gave two proofs 
of tips subtlety: in the first place, the pnnnptitude with which 

• the will moves tlie body; in the second place, the fact that a 
Wn when dead weighs as much as when alive (Lucretius, III, 
178, 3^1 et se^. What*wero the eleiifents of tllb» Epicurean sopl ? 
Lucretius distinguishes in it a light breiith*(rt'am), heat, {ccdor\ 
and air (ocr). To these three elements is added a fourth, omnino 
nominis expers (HI, 243), which is the most subtile of all, and is 
composed of the smaljpst and smoothest atoms. It is this fourth 
^eilment that communicates motion.apd sensibility, first to tho 
attra^ the cc&or, and the aer, then to the blood, then to the 
viscera, and finally to the bones and 'Muscles. These four 

lelements, closely united, mixed, and, as it were, fused togethpr, 
•are present in every part of the body. Thought corresponds 
' to the mosS subtile of them; and to each of the others 
there corresponds a special quality: Heat is the principle, of 
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courage; the mira, of fear; the air, of calmness and indifference. 
Heat'predominates in the lion, aura in the stag, (wr in the ox.. 
In man all three kinds of temperament are found.. 

The Stoics also, on their part, said that all that is real is 
Joorporeal, but they endowed matter with attributes which 
1 belong properly only to a spiritual substance. The ideas lof the 
spiritual and the corporeal, which sincp Plato an'd Aristotle 
ha'd seemed to be clei^ly dist^'nguished, were now once more con-^ 
founded. The world, on,the Stoiof system,*is a living thing, an 
immense animal; matter is its body, fbrce its soul. But this force, 
is not incorporeal; *it is a subtle fire, a principle homogeneous 
and co-extensive with its effects; it pervades matter in a 
material way, gives it fonii and embraces and rcontains jt. 

. This corporeal soul, this burning and thinking breath (wi/eu/ua), 

’ this organizing fire is God Himself Ed. I, 56). " God 

flows through the world like honey in the honeycomb ” 
(Tertull. De An. 44). His supreme intelligence manifests 
) itself in the order of tlie world and in human thought. God, 
a material soul infused into the vast body, which it animates 
and in which it inovos, is the seminal reason (Ao'yop 
mrepfiaTiKog) of the universe (U.L. VII, ^36). All activity can 
1)6 reduced to motion in space, therefore all activity is physical, 
and hence necessary. The soul of the world is at once Fate 
and Providence. * 

The luiinan soul is a fragment of God, aTrQ<r7ra<rfia rod QeoC 
(Epid. Diss. 1, 14, 6), a part of the divine breath immersed in 
the human body (m corpus humanum pars divini spiritus mei'sa) 
(Sen. Ep. LXVI, 11). The soul, says Chrysippus {ap. Galeil, 
Ilippoc. and Pled' III, l),'i8 an innate brealih in us which 
pervades the whole'Iwdy and contains it. ^ 
avp<l>vrov ^piv avve-)^h iravri r^ or^pari Biakov. This VP&fpa is 
composed of air and fire (ex aere et igne). The sold. JS thus a 
material principle of the nattcre of air, ai\d of fire. The S^cs 
\ proved the materiality of the soul direc tly, by its sympa^ With 
i the body, by its presence throughout the organism, and^ lastly, 

‘ by the moral resembtalice between children and their parents. 
The soul supports the elements of the body (e^K), presides 
over its development (^wi?), and is the principle of iatoUectual 
life hierarchy of functions does not tiffect the 

unity of the soul, which is always one and the same divine 
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fire, fulfilling divers functions in the different material sub- 
^ stances* * The sohl proper comprises eight parts h the ^yefwvtKov 
or ruling part, the five senses, the faculty of speech and the 
faculty of reproduction. * 

# 

The Said and the Tvevfta* Influence of Hebrew Theology; 
Philo; thejfew Teetammt, 

The theory of the vv&fia is not pecsliar to Stoicism; on the 
contrary, it‘played la most ynportent prt. in physiology, and 
dominated the whole of medical psychology, till the date of the 
discovery of the circulation of the blood.* The xi/fu/aa in a 
material sense, was sometimes regarded as the soul itself,. 
Bometimes p the chief organ of the soul, the medium between 
mind and body. Eor primitive man the soul was a breath, 
a subtle air. According to Diogenes of Apollonia, thouglit is. 
born of the air which flows with the blood through the veins, 
all over the body, llesiiiration, Skys Heraclitus, nourishes the 
soul witli the sun’ouiiding air, without which there is neither 
life nor reason. Tn the physiological explanation offered by 
Hippocrates, the air, inhaled and mixed with the internal 
heat, plays the part of a dynamic principle, ' Most of the 
physicians, even while belonging to different philosophical 
schools, regarded the 7rww/ua not only as the vital force which 
o rgan izes and sustains the b®dy, but as the soul itself. The 
illustrious Galen,,who* gave a definite form to the physiological 
and,medical theory of the Trvevij.a, was not decided as to 
whether it is the souf itself or the chief organ of the soul. 

• For the Stoics, the irveufia was corporeal, but had never¬ 
theless all db,e afttributes of the miifd. This involved a contra¬ 
diction, in Consequence of which the tlieory of the irveOyLa 
gradually' emne to resemble the Platonic theory of an im¬ 
material soul tThis transformation was chiefly due to contact 
witih Hebrew theolo^. The Hebrew expression which corre- 
sponds^l^tEe Greek word wev/aa (l^u^h) had at tlie li^nning a 
mateiial me&ning. It was the air, the wind—in living beings 
respiration, the vital breath which circVfated with the blood, 
iBut the Biblical conception of God led *to a spiritualizing, of 
^he ww/ua. Jehovah is distinguished from His work; He-' 
creates the yorld by an act of His will. The irvwfia could 
not therefCre be, as with the Greeks, a material element which. 
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€kcted upon matter in a mechanical' way. It was a principle 
diBtiEct from the body, like the principle of force and life.^ 
Still the Old Testament always apeakS’pf the wev/na as of a 
semi-physical force : €.g. God’s spirit Him and is diffused 

like a breath. In the Book of 'V^^'isdotipi which ia,; attributed to 
Solomon, but appears to have l>een written- nlmiit the time of 
Augustus, wisdom, that is God’s power, whifih fills- the world;' 
is‘;a weviuLa, a bimth* wh^ch fuses together the q,ttribute8 
of matter and mind {TOAv/jxpeff—XeTrToy — o^v-^ia "^Travriav 
^(apoui/ TTvevjxarwv, all of these being characteristics which' 
remind us of the Sfoic Materialism). n 

Philo was the most renowned of the Alexandrian Jews 
who endcavourod to reconcile Judaism with Hellenjsm. With 
him the theory of the TTv^dfia takes a decidedly spiritual form, 
although in his writings we find more than one contradiction, 
in which we iliscern the infiuence of the Stoics and of‘ the 
^Greek physicians, .lehovah' the unknowable God, cannot act 
directly on matter; it is therefore through intermediaries that 
He governs the world. All those divine forces, alPlhose 

powers by which the‘•world is bcyuiid to God, are comprised in 
Wisdom or the Word. Philo’s Koyo^ is a more or less 
’coiienMit synthesis of the Hebiew Wisdom, the Aristotelian 
Noe? and'the Platonic world of ideas. The divine weC/Aa is 
nothing but a form of the activity of the Word; it is the Word 
in so far as the latter not only represents the.Jdeaa, the eternal 
exemplars in God’s mind, but in so far as it realizes thep in 
the world. Like the Truev/xa itself, the Ao'yop is spiritual, and 
yet Philo atlopts the iStoic materialistic definition of-quality: 

Trrei7/ua apTiasTp€(pov e^’* eavro. *■ 

Phjlo’s psycholc^" presents the same spiritual character and 
the same contradictions. Space is full of souls. The pure-ipuls 
wlxich have not been tempted by the false seductions of the 
sensible life, are the messengers of God, the demi-gods, 
Greek heroes, the angels ^6f Moses. Tak^n by itself and .as 
distinct from the sensible elements which, resdlt 
union with the body', the soul is a divine force. is 

united to God by his spiritual nature, is His imag)i^ alid 
even a part of Him (axoVxoor/io). The vegetable and fensi- 
tive soul is made up of the aeriform elements the seed; 
reason comes from without, is the breath of God in'lnan. -As 
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a mel% vital force the soul* has its seat in the blood; but the 
7ri/€u/*a, in which alone the essence of man consiflt«,is the Divine 
treath : tou Xoyucov to ddov Tvevfia owria—vow 4ir’ ovpavQV 
KOTaTrvevarOeh is not always Mn- 

sistent, for he,?aa^6 the n,niversa} principle of life and of 
the soul; and.;jbe ,even says of the rational soul that it 
emanates frein that Ether of which heaven and the stars are 
formed. « 

I In. the New Testoment t^e ir'pevfxa assumes an entirely 
f-apiritdal, signification. Traces of the analogy between the 
material air and the irvcdfia ar<? only to ’be found in such 
similes as “ I saw the sj)irit desrending from heaven like' a 
dove” (John^ I, 32): “The wind blovreth where it listeth ” 
. (J^n in. 8). But the Bevealcr, llie W^itness, the living 
Eternal l*rinciple of knowledge and belief for the faithful is the 
immaterial. Divine Spirit (see John XIV, 16, 26). This mystical 
meaning of the term TrvevjiKi is mbst striking in the writings 
of Paul. With him there is no question of its being any 
longer a physiological, organic fpree; it is an entiiely spiritual 
force. The Spirit gives us faith, the Ifnowledge of divine 
tilings; by it we enter into communion with (4od. “ But he 
that is joined unto the Lord is one spirit, ev Tri/fu/ua” (1 Oor. 
VI, 17). The irvevfjLa is no longer a vital force that organizes 
the living body, but the principle of an entirely new life, 
which is a dying ,to flic life of sin and to the wenks of the 
flesh.. 


• Neo-Ploionism: The notim of the Spiritual re-appears in 
the 7%eories of tJt^ Wovid-sonl and of the Soul of Man. 

^ In the Neo-Platonic system Metaphysics were once more 
jbased on the notion of the spiritual. 

“That which is incorporeal, accorclinjy toAtiiraoniuH Baccas, the teacher 
of is of such a nature that it uqiteK itself to everything that is 

capaMe of receiving it, as closely as those things which mutually alter and 
destroy each other by being united, and at tfaet^ms time it remains in 
thie^ufiion, entiraly as it was before, as things remain which' are only in 
juztapontion ” (Ravaiason, Esmi aur la M4tapk. dAriat, II, 374-5). * 

* 

This poB8i)iiIity of wlf-bestowal without loss, of being 
divided witshdut ceasing to be one, is in fact the principle ctf 
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the theory of Emanation. From the Absolute Unity, as it wei*e 
' by radiation, the Nouj, which is both intelligence and bhe intelli¬ 
gible, proceeds, "and Trbm the Now proceeds the uniyersal soul. 

I The soul of the worl4 is the God of the Stoics, the principle of 
\ unity in the cosmos which it pervades and contains. Between 
the world of intelligible entities and the world as it appears 
to us, it evolves a multitude of distinct powers out of the 
fftrms which the inteliigei^ce comprises in its own unity. In 
' this evolution the world-soul, proceeding from “one thing to 
‘another, creates time and extension,'’which are the conditions 
necessary to the fulfilment of its task. Thus it is from the 
soul that all that is real in matter proceeds. 

. This universal soul embraces a multitude of individual 
souls; these', being desirous of making for themselves an ' 
independent existence in some separate body, enamoured of 
their own image, separate themselves from the soul, which is 
their common principle, and' fall into the body. Not that the 
individual souls are merely parts into which the universal 
soul is divided: the universal soul is whole and entire in each 
one of the partictdar souls, 'is everywhere present; with¬ 
out division: fievova-rj^ fxev o\ij 9 , iroiova-tj^ Se •Trap*. avTt]9 
ovSev ^TTov ‘TToXXdy (JBnn. TV, ix, 4). It gives and yet 
' preserves itself, is multiplied and yet remains one, This 
soul, ever similar to itself, which penetrates and brings 
harmony into all the parts of the world, as into the organs 
of our body, cannot be a material thing. In the first j)lace, 
?what is extended and divisible is unable to impart unity to 
lanything, it must itself receive unity from some spiritual 
!principle,‘So that a material soul would require another soul, 
and so on otf injiaitum. In the second pl^, if the .soul is 
’ composed of parts, how arc we to explain the sympa^y and 
harmony between its actions, how are we t® account for the 
unity of perception, of comparison, and of memory ? 

Not only is the hum^in. soul closely united to the universal 
I soul, but it is not separated from the Nov? iA whibh\it is 
represented, nor froih the One from which it emanate like 
everything else. Its task is to rise gradually on^ more 
1 into the world of intelligibles, to return througbi. i^tasy 
to its true home, which is the Absolute Unity,* the ^Sn^reme 
Good. 
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DiffereiU Views concemmg the Nature of the Soul hdd hy 
the^Earlier Christian Philosophers. , , 

Tlie immortelity of the soul would seem to follow as a 
consequence from its spiiituality: if the soul is indivisible it 
is iudissoluble. The spiritualjty of J;he soul jia *a condition 
of its survival must, one iriight think, necessarily be a 
dogma of (Christianity: nevertheless, among early (^’hristian 
philosophers there was some hesitatiorr on this point. The 
apologist Tertullian •(born AJx let) ^was a materialist after 
the ntanner of the Stoics he denied the existence of any¬ 
thing immaterial, asserting that the sodl and even God 
were corporeal;^ Omne quod est, corpus est Sfui. generis: nihil 
est ineo-rpciTcUe nisi quod nan est {Be An. 7). . He adopted 
thcT theoiy of the .TrveviJLn ; the soul is subtle, luininouH, 
ethei’eal, a breath animating the. body, penetrating all its 
elements; it is extended, and those wdio are in a state of 
ecstasy can see it with .their eyes it sees itself. 

In 6i)positioii to Tertullian, Gregory of Nyssa (331-394) rejects 
all the definitions of the sold except that of Plato. Aristotle’s 
definition he disputes, saying that a bddy that potentially 
possesses life before it is alive is inconceivable. The soul.,ia 
an owrta avroTeXi^, a seff-sufiicient substance, which is always 
in motion, and to which rest w'ould be annihilation. It fills the 
body, not materially, but dynoiiiically, as light penetrates the 
air. It is nqt, proporl5' speaking, in the body, the body is in 
it {De^Opif Horn. 11). 

In the middle of flie fourth century, Hilaiy, Bishop of 
Poitiers, revived the doctrine of the materiality of the soul. 
He maintained that every created th4ng, even tJie human soul, 
is material, that God alone is outside the eategories of space 
and time. This doctrine was refuted by (Maudianus Manifi^jis, 
Bishop ‘of Vienne in Dauphiiu? (died 477); he proves, that 
in order to distinguish the soul fnoiu Gofl, it'is not necessary 
to assume its materiality. The squ] floes not come under 
the categoridb of space and ipiantity; and in this it 
resembles God; but it is created and iiu^es in time, and in 
this its resembfes the body, and is something distinct from God 
Who is eternal and uncreated. The soul is, therefore, spiritual; 
as Gregory df Nyssa had said, it is not contained in the 
body; it is th@. 9 Qul that contains the body, for it is the soul 
n. ." N 
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; that constitutes and preserves the imity of the body {Dc Statu 
Animae). t, ' ", ' 

The Christian doctrine of the bquI was established once 

I r * ’ • 

for all by St. Augustine, who advanped arguments 
which werd to be repet^led by most of his successoi's. The 
soul is spiritual, because it is the subject of thought (De 
Trin. X, 10, 15). It is impossible to regard thought as an 
attribute of that which does not think.,. The aoi^ peifeoiVes 
directly in itself only spiritual^ functions, sucli*. as thought, 
knowledge, volition, recollection ^{De Trin. X, 13). ‘ If it 
were corporeal jt would perceive immediately in itself 
something corporeal {Dc Qimnt. An. 17, 30). The soul is 
jfinally eharacterized and distinguished by the faculty of 
[reflection. A body has only one figure, one form; it caiihot 
become the figure and the form of anothiu* body; the mind 
can know and love both itself and all other things {Be Trin. 
IX, 4). In a word, the soul is conscious of itself as an 
'unextended substance whose activities bear no relation to the 
I properties of matter. 

The Middle Ages and the Menaissnnce. 

The Middle Ages produced no new method and no new 
solutions, but the doctrines of I’lato and of Aristotle prevailed 
alternately: and it did not occur„to the philosophers of this period 
to make a study of reality and observe facts. Some among them 
returned to the hypothesis of a world-soul, which would appear 
to have been somewhat Hupeidluous ifi any system that held 
the creation of the universe by a Ood Who was also its Pro¬ 
vidence. Bene, Plato SpifUum Sanctum animam mundi qua^i 
citam unirersitaiu posuit, says Abelard {Theol. Chr. I, 1013). 
Bernard of tlhartres and William of Conches (during the first 
half of the twelfth century), who were both fervent PJatoiiists, 
also adopted the’theor}' of a world-soul. Ilerijard of Chartres 
indeed finally arrived at^a, kind of Pantheism : mmjdm ^idem 
est animal, verum sine, anima ssihstarUiam, non ini^iai:\^nimalis 
{Megacosmos). Abhve all things, he said, there is the 
Jnetfable One; the Now is the mind of God,^ wher^ dwell 
the eternal ideas, the archetypes of all that existjifc'^^rom 
the Now flows the world-soul, as it were, bj emana^a {veliU 
emanatione dejliucit), which gives to the world its fonn and its 
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unity (naturam informavity. The Now? is the Word ; the soul 
of the world is the Holy Ghost (Oeuvres in^d^d’Abelard, 
Mu7idi Urvmtdt See„^\^u8iii, VoL I, p. 628 et segX 
When the yiorka of ^amtotle had become known in the 
West through the medium of thp Arabsiand tlie Jews, Scholastic 
philosophy became Peripatetic-r-about the lieginning of Xlllth 
century. .The writings of Wilbam of Auvergne (died 1249) 
mark this twisihsition. In his trfeatige, ctflled Be Aninia, which, 
considering itS periorf was a ;jemari?aldc work, and which was 
written under the inspiratidh of St. Augustine, foreshadows 
tlie cogito ergo mm of Descartes, it is contradictory to deny 

( the existence of .the soul, he says, for he who ,<lenies the soul 
knows that ^ven while he denies, he tllinks, and that if there 
1 is thought tliere must- be a thinking oeing. Moreover, we have 
an iinmediate perception of our soul per diepositiones intel- 
ligibiks, gme mrU scicniiar, duLitaftones et onmino cogitatioiies. 
|On the other haiul, we -know the souls of others oidy through 
itheir bodies, that i.s, through signs or symbols. How, is it 
then, that some men denv the existence of the soul ? It is 
ibecause they are accustomed fo think uniter the (jondition of. 
space, of figure, snit/i dgmi smsiMlia ad erjcogitandas vcl potius 
ad imaginandas res. But let us imagine a man suspended in 
the air, and so inuitied up that he,can use none of his senses, 
this man will think, l.heicfora he thinks himself {eogitat ei 
intelligit ergo me mijytat et intelligit). He negates his body, he 
affirrag that which he has and which he feels (smiif) himself 
to have, and this implies the existence of a soul which is 
distinct from the body. 

I Albertus li|Iagn fts and Tliomus Aipiftias adopted the doctrines 
f of Aristotle, and made them harmonize witff (^‘hristian dogma. 
According to I jt. T homas, thef embryo, from tl«i beginning of 
its life, possesses an individual soul which is, however, only a 
v^etable sour (<S»m«jp Th. I, (pi. 118, a. 2), ^ This soul 
disappears to make room for aiioiiier, which ^ is at once 
y^etible an<f sensiti^ ; finally, the latt^r^ iij its ' turn, yields 
its place to an intellectual soul which corfljirises^ within itself 
the twe Pthei^. Acuities: and it is not till then that the animal 
become man. The human soul is thus a form without matter 
forma strata), and the entelechy of the body. The oigan- 
^jizing principle of &e %ody, of the motor and sensitive soul, and 
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\ finally of the rational soul, is one arid the same substalice. The 
vegetable andisensitive souls are present in the embryo before 
the appearance of the rational soul. The latter is createii 
‘immediately (Sum. Cont'Gent. II, 86, 1), comes from without, 
and is so ‘closely fused with, the‘ tw’o others that they are 
entirely absorbed in it. This complicated doctrine w^as adopted 
by the Council of Vienne, A.i). 1311 

' The Renaissance prepared the way for niodern philosophy. . 
Platonists, such as Ficino, and ApstoteliahS.such'ds Ca'saipihus, 
all agreed in regarding extension us' the essential attribute of 
matter, and thought as the essential attribute of mind. Matter 
was now no longer, as with Aristotle, an indeterminate potenti¬ 
ality ; it had a positive attiilaite, namely, extension. Thus the 
historical contmuit;y was not broken, for this theory of*the, 
philosophers of the Renaissance brings us by a natural transi¬ 
tion to the doctrines of Descartes (see Ritter, Hist, of Philos, 
Part IX ; Ghr. Philos. Vol.‘11: Orschichtr der PsycIcoJogie, by F. 
Hanns, p. 226). 

We must mention, hovveser, the iiilluencc exercised by 
Avcitocs in the school of Padua, and the disputes between 
the Averrbists and the followers of Alexander of, Aphro- 
disias. The AveiToists held tliat the active intellect was 
impersonal, tlie same in all men; but that, for this very 
reason, it was immortal, and after the death of the individual 
returned to (lod. Pompoiiatius, in* his l)e. Immortalitate 
Animat, attacks the doctrine of the unity of souls, and after a 
lengthy examination of the arguments of philosophers concludes 
that the soul is mortal. Owing, however, to the .distinction 
which was then current between matters of “faith and mattera 
of philosophy, a distinction which we find existing ‘even in 
Pascal's time, Pomponatius was *able, in spite of this doctrine, 
to continue on good terms with the Church (K Kenan, 
Averroes, 3rd eil. p. 322 et snq.). ^ 

D&scartcs: the Soul defined hy Thought;^ its Sepfirafys JB^tence. 

Descartes discovered in the very fact of doubt % fimda- 
\.mental trutK : I who doubt, think; I think, *therefci^ I am; 

I may imagine that I have no body, but as long as T think 
1 still continue to exist. The idea of thought , ip therefore 
distinct from the idea of extension, ttad my own thought 
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is yie only thing which it is impossible for me to doubt. 
I am m c<>gitans, that is to say, res diibitc/ks, intelli^cns, 
aj^rmans^ negans, votemfy ii/sfkns, tmaginans quoqtm et sentuns 
{2nd Meditation). Thei 2^ Meditation, however, only estab¬ 
lishes an ideal distinction between mind and body; a distinction 
which exists only for the thought which knows them by different 
means. Buf is this distinction in abstracto a real, concrete dis- 
’ tinction ? This objection was madegagainat Descartes after the 
publication of* his Dimurs^ dc ifi Miihode. It was argued that, 
from the fact that the soul finows itself as thinking thing, it 
jdoes not follow’ that the soul is notliing but a thought. Could 
♦not extension be a property of soul, of which we are not aware '( 
Def^partes replies that, in the 2nd Me4{itation,^ as in the 
" Dhiconrs d^, la M^Ahodc, ho has po.sti)oned the question of the 
real distinction. It is not till the ^th Meditatum that he 
attacks this problem. To ide«is that are clejir and distinctly 
^conceived, distinct realities correspond, because (loti (jannot 
deceive ns, and His omnipotence can realize everything that 
We conceive. Destjartes had need of the divine veracity and 
omnipotence in ord(;r to establish that every clear and distinct 
idea must correspond to^ distinct reality; and this is wliy he 
waits until the Mc.ditntmi to prove the real distinction 
between the soul and the body. • The Meditation jiroves 
by the Cogito ergo sum^ that flhought is an ultiniatii notion; 
the ith establishes the divine v(‘racity ami power; 

the Meditation concludes : 

Since, on the one hand, 1 have a clear and distinct idea of myself, in 
HO far as I am only a^thinking and unexten^ed thing, and as, on the other 
hand, I possess a distinct idea of body, in so far as it is only an extended 
and unthinking thing, it is certain that I, that is%y mind, by which I 
am what I aiEi,'1(^ entirely and truly distinct from my body and may exist 
wi^out it” (6<A MkUiatimi). 

m 

Sjgj^wza: The Sonl%f the World^is the Idea of Extension; 
The Hiirmn Smd is the Idea of the Human Body. 

One of Descartes’ disciples, Regius (Ler^y) hail said to him: 
Thought and extension .u,re ultimate attributes, no doubt, but 
why should not one and the same sjiibstance underlie two 
different attn^utea ? And this (piestioii contains the principle 
of Spinoza’s philosophy. “God, or substance, consisting of 
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infinite attributes, each one of which expresses etenial and 

infinite essence, necessarily exists ” {The Ethic, Part I,'Prop, 

The great difficulty was to pae^ from this soje substance to 

the finite beings revealed to us by our ordinary experiencci 

Spinoza seems to have'sought, for this transition from unity 

to plurality, in what he calls the infinite and eternal Ttiodes, 

That which results from the essence of a divine attribute, can 

* » 

only be an eternal afid ii^finite mode. The idea of God, for 
instance, is an, etenud Und infinite mode, which the 
attribute of the divine Thought re^eiils itself: tlie idea of Got! 
is the representation in thought of all the divine attributes. 
Thought, being by nature representative, expresses all the 
forms of Being. TJierefore the idea of God embraces the idea 
t)f extension and also that of thought, and these ideas are ■ 
eternal and infinite modes of the second degree. 

Let us consider things in the same way, from the point of 
view of extension. Motion and rest ai’c eternal and infinite 
modes of the first degree; the facies lotiiis univer^i is an 
eternal and infinite mode of the second degree; in other words, 
it is deduced from a mode of tlio first degree {^tter to 
L. Meyer). This aspect, this * facies' the universe, though 
varied by the infinity of its successive modes, remains the 
same, because the proportion of rest to motion does not 
change. 

“ If the parts conipo.sing an individual become greate'r or less, but iu 
such proportion that they all preserve the same mutual relations of .motion 
and rest, the individual will still preserve its original nature, and its 
actuality will not be changed” {The Ethics, l*art II, lemma V,). p 

Corporeal ilidividualitj' is defined as a System of related 
parts. There is Nothing to prevent several individuals from 
fitting into one another and thereby forming a more complex 
individuality. From this point of view, the whole world is 
one immen§o individual: Its body is, all the modes corre¬ 
sponding to the attribute of extension, deduced, howeyeiTi.from 
those etenial anc} i^fjnite modes which constitute th^ unity; 
its soul is the id^ of extension. The idea of .^ibtension 
embraces the ideas of all the separ^ modes of ei^usiou.' 
Xow, a soul for Spinoza is nothing else than the idea of a mode 
of extension. The idea of extension thereft^ embifc^ ibUjouls: 
is, in fact, the universal ecul (see (Emres de Spiiiom, trad. 
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Saisset, lutrod. p. 86 et jjeg.). But in Spmoza’» system the 
dilliculty'is not so much to attain unity as to account fov the 
many, to break up. thif ^ty into the multiple appearances. 
We can, perhaps, conceive how it is tfiat the eternal and iniinite 
modes of the first and second •degi’ee* allow of a reconciliation 
between the unity of the attributes, and consequently of 
substance aftd the iniinite succession of the givmi modes; but 
’ what is not at all clear is how we ale to pass from thote 
eternal and ilifinite modes to^the modes,, which vary the 
facies totius univ,ersi. • 

• Spinoza deduces from his system a theory of the human 
soul. Extension end thought are not, as Descartes supposed, 
distinct suhatances, but ultimate attributes of one and the 
same substance. The human soul is the idea of the human 
bq^, as the soul of the world is the idea of extension. Thus 
reduced to the idea of the body to which it belongs, the soul 
does not exist, but is in a stfite tUf perpetual change like tln^ 
body itself. Its thoughts and actions follow each other 
I according to tlio aflections of the body, and it is merely a 
series qf thoughts and volition^ determineef from without. The 
Isold is thus a sum, a totality, or rather a sequence that has no 
Veal unity or identity. The individuality of the human soul is 
only a reflection of the individuality of the human body, all of 
whose parts are maintained in an unchanging relation by a 
constant lawf Hgw is tliis theory of the soul to be reconciled 
I with,the possibility ofjadequato knowledge, which is the raison 
^d*Ure of Spinoza’s Mhicsl How is it that the soul which is defined 
fa15 the " idea of a body” can go beyond*the individual, leave the 
fparticular body,* and possess the tmiverse in contemplating 
'things under the form of eternity? It i8ll)ecause the human 
/soul, although, on the one habd, only as it were a reflection of 
the body, is, on ^e other hand, connected with God; there is 
in^ Grod an “ idea of l|he soul,” which is united to the soul, as 
the soul, or “ idea of the body,” is united to the body {^Eth 
II. Prop. XA). 

Leibnitz: The&ry of Monads; the Pre*-established Harmony 
ftoAieg the pkuse of the of the World. 

Descartes* would, not admit the existence of any soul 
except Uie human ^ul; Spinoza maintained the distinction. 
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between thought and extension, and in his system there was, 
if lo may so (speak, as much soul as extension. Leibnitz 
reduces extension itself to soul; so that his world consists of 
nothing but an infinite number of souls which possess infinitely 
various degrees of perfection. Leibnitz had, at first, a<lopted 
the Cartesian mecbanical theory, but, while seeking the 
ultimate principles of the laws of ipOtion, he* was much 
surprised to })erceive tnat it was impossible to find these laws 
in mathematics alone, ai)d 'uhat i^ was necessary tb return once 
more to metaphysics (Erdm. 720). Moreover, matter is com¬ 
pound, divisible, and hence pure multiplicity. Bid; multiplicity 
can derive reality only from real units. “ And there must be 
simple substances, since there are comjMninds; for^a coinpovind 
is nothing but a collection or aff(/rcyatum of simple things” 
{Momul. 2, Latta’s trans. p. 217). 

l<>om extension and matter, wo are, therefore, brought back 
to entirely immaterial units in other words, to the formal aiojna, 
atoms of substance, metiiphysical points which differ from the 
atoms of Epicurus in that they are unextended; for extension 
is only a j)henomenbn, and not,‘ as the (Wtesians tai^ht, the 
essence of bodies. 

t 

Wliat constitutes the reality of these immaUrial atoma is 
force. 

“ Active foi-ce differs from the bare potency commonly recognized in 
the Schools. For the active potency, or faculty of the' Scholastics, is 
nothing but a mere possibility of acting, wlych, ni^vertheless, requires 
an outer excitation or stimulus, that it may be turned into activity. 
But active force contains in itself a certain activity \actm\ and is a mean 
between the faculty of acting land action itself. It'includes effort, and 
thus passes into operj>.tion by itself, requiring no .aids, but only the 
removal of hindrance. This may be ^illustrated by the example of a 
heavy hanging body stretching the rope which holds it up, or by that 
of a drawn bow ” (Erdmann’s En. 122 h). ” 

C 

But can we not get beyond this mei^jly external nofaon’of 

force ? * * ^ t 

* 

“ Force, you say, we ^nly know through its effects, and not as it is 
in itself. My aiiswer is, that this would be true, if we did not possess 
a soul, and if we did not know our soul.” 

Our inner experience reveals to us an active, ^eal force, 
which is the only force we know, namely, our soul {Ibid. 
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jl85 6). We must, therefoi’e, conceive the metaphysical atoms 
■'after the'image of our souls {Ibid. 124 a). iuhstjincea* can 
only he souls in the most general sense of the term. Their 
unity is ultimately found to consist in perception and thoiight, 
' their force in tendency and appetitioiu * 

‘‘Thus the world is not a machine as Descartes and Hobbus would 
have it Everything in it is force, soul, life, thought, desire ; what we 
• see is the machine, but we only see the outsider of Being. Being is that 
which itself sees ” (Boutroux. 4d. de la MSimd.). 

Perception explains bo'tb ttie unity of each monad, and the 
infinite diversity of the monads. Perception involves multi¬ 
plicity in unity. Pare.ptio nihil est qtiam, m'fdtorum in uno 
expremo -(Er^in. 438). What dt) the monads perceive ? The 

f nbire universe, but eacli from a point of view that is 
eculiar to itself; and it is its point cd‘ view that constitutes 
, the indivi<lual monad. There are (legioes in perception: below 
apperception, or conscious and cfistiiict perception, there is 
unconscious perception, and the two terms are joined by a 
continuous series of stages. The degree of distinction in 
«perceptions constitutes the de^ee of .perfdbtion in the monads, 
. notone of whicli is identical with another (this is the principle 
;of indiscernibles). Since the monad is a created thing and 
subject to change, and since itg nature is perception, any 
change in it can only Ikj tlie •transition from one pci’ception 
to another. • Apjgeiitwn js the effort mafle by the monad 
to pa^s from one internal state to another. The law which 
governs this effort is the law of final causes, to whitdi con¬ 
sequently* the law of eflicient Cciuses is suboi-dinate, since 
material mechanism is •ultimately ftfiind to be* the expression 
and symbol of this effort of the monads? As our will is 
always directed towards the* good, so the appetition of the 
monad is an effort towards a more perfect internal state 
than the preceding ope; in other words, it is a tendency 
towards more distinct perceptions (Erdm. 706). 

If tliere sdk nothing but souls, how are beings distinguished 
from one another 'i As we have said, the difierences of 
these"j^rceptions. There is an infinite number *of degrees ip 
perceptions, and hence an infinite number of degrees in living 
things (Ibid* 676). Leibnitz, however, distinguishes three 
i kinds: beings having merely life, animals, and men. 
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, The merely living thing is the monad joined to an appropriate body. 

Its perception i| unconscious and both perish together.. 0mm ath-ptut 
mens est momentanea. The second degree is that of the monad endovreit 
with a more distinct perception, with feeling; such a monad may be 
called a soul j. when united to its proper body it is an animal. The third 
^ degree is that of the soul ^dowed<with reason and reflection, or mjn^i s 
j[spirits). The spirits are characterized by knowledge properly so-called, 
by self-knowledge, by the possession of universal truths, and consequently, 
the possibility of demonstoitive knowledge. • ' 

' ' ' c ' 

The monads, Iteing siin'|)lo, cynnot act upon ‘ one another. 
i How then can these beings which *are not directly related, but 
independent of one another, form a whole, or cosmos ? Afkd 
how, amidst this universal harmony, are the partial harmonies 
to be explained? “jSome moderns have not seen any objeej’-ion 
to this theory of a single and universal soul which absorbs all the 
others. The doctrine of pre-established hanuony is the most 
effective way to remedy this evil” (TMvd., Disc, fie la Oviform.. • 
de la Raison ct de la Foi, S 10). * 

All the monads are in reciprocal agreement. All the acts 
of any monad whatever are, in their infinite series, in relation 
to all the acts of all the other monads. He who could open 
I out, as it were, the folds of a monad,,would read therein the ' 
i history of the world: Dum Devs calcvlat fit mimdm. In this, 
way the unity of the world is explained: each monad acts 
spontaneously, on its own acedunt, but out of all these inde- 
jjendent acts arises the universal hamioiiiy which was the 
reason of its being. The law goveriilpg this hamony ia.Jihe 
Good, the subordination of that which is less good to what is 
better. In this way the partial harmonies os well a^ the total 
liarmony become conceivaBle; one monad is more perfect than 
another in so far as in it is found that which serves to account 
a priori for all that takes place m the other. All the.nionadg/ 
of the human body, for example, are ind^ehdent, but in the 
series of their acts they hdrmonizc with the monad' soul, and 
this explains both the vir.ihle harmony of-* the human body and 
its relations with.tlqTght. vis, 

The Empi'HcistsMfUermlim of Holhes; Lwkds ; 

PheTwmcnalvm of Hume and Stuart Mill. r 

A development parallel with that of the id^aHsm which 
^egan with Descartes, took place in the Em^iripal School 
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folwded by Bacon. Hobben was a bold and oonsistemb 
Mat erialist. Like the Stoics, he identifies substance <with 
body: the spiritual is the non-existent, a mere abstraction; 
and all phenomena are redncible to movements, to changes of 
position in space. There can bp no causality except a mechani¬ 
cal causality, and ggnaation is merely the motion of coiporeal 
parts produced by the external motion of things. The mind is a 
body, aU the phenomena of which can lib reduced to motions: 


Spirits are thin, aerial, invisible bodies.* Spirit and ineorftoreal are 
words of contradictoiy signiiicafion. If men give God such a title 
the title of * Spirit incorpoi'eal ’) it is piously to honour Him with attri¬ 
butes of significations as reiiiotc as they can fi'oiu the grossness of bodies 
visible ” (/tevic^ian, T, Ch. II). 

• * ft 


. Ix)cke holds with J )cst)iii tei» that an inner feeling gives me 
I the consciousnesH of myself. 


is that conscious thinking things whatever substance niado up of 
(whether spiritual or material, sim 7 )lo or compounded, it matters not), 
which is sensible or conscious uf pleasure and |Kt,in, capable of happihess 
or misery, and so is concerned itself, as fa^^* as that consciousness 
extends* {(hi the Human UnderMandhuj^ IT, xxvii, tj 17). 


, My Ego is cliarjuderffeed by consciousness and identity; it 
/extends, in a way, as far as my memory. But what is the sub¬ 
stance of the soul ? On this |^oint Locke is \'ery cautif»U8. 

• 

No one has liny idea of^substance, but only the supposition of “ be 
kiiow;^ not what support of stuh qualities which are ca^xible of producing 
simple ideas in us (Ch. ^ 2) . . . having no (ither idea or notion of 
matter, but something wherein those many sensible qualities which aftect 
our seiises do subsist; by supposing a sub^ance wherein thinking, know¬ 
ing, doubting, and a p(»wer of moving, etc., do suljj<i8t, we have as clear a 
noUon of the substance of spirit as we have of body ; the one being 
I supposed to be (without knowing what it is) the substratum of those 
f simple ideas we hate ^frhm without, and the other supposed (with a like ^ 
I ignorance of what it is^to be the substratum of the o[>erations we 
experience it in ourselves within . . . and tlierefore, from bur not having 
any notion of the substance of spirit we can no more conclude its non¬ 
existence than we can for the same reason deil^tlih existence of body” 
(/Wrf. § fi). • • , 

• 

^ji^^eachcase-w^ an . 7 ;, an unknown quantity; and 

hence, while*on the one hand, we have no reason to deny 
the existence .^f spiritual substances, it is not impossible on the 
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other hand that Ood has endowed' matter with the faculty of 

c f 

thought. i , 

“ We have the ideas of matter and thinkiskg, but possibly shall never be 
able to know^ whether any mere material being thinks or no ; it being 
impossible for us, by the contemplathm of our own ideas, without revela¬ 
tion, to discover whether Omnipotency has not given to some systems of 
matter, fitly disjxwed, a power to perceive and think, or else joined and 
fixed to matter so disposed a thinking, immaterial substance ” {Ibid. lY, 

iii, 8 6). ' ' ^ . 

' r 

L(Xike’.s lOmpiritjism was carried ^to its ultimate logical con¬ 
sequences by Hume. Tliere must be always some impresaidn 
Ho give rise to a real idea, but there is no impression corre¬ 
sponding to the idea of substance; we have therefore..no 
knowledge of any substance, of bodies no more than of souls. 
•The Ef/o is neither simple nor identical, but merely an ever- 
changing scries, a complex collection of representations. 

“ If anyone, upon serious and unprejudiced reflection, thinksdie has a 
different notion of himself I must confess 1 can reason no longer with 
him” {Treatise of Humaf. Nature, I, i^, C). 

And yet we coinmonly believe in the identity and simplicity 
iof the self. A^Mleuce arises this illusion ? Since each one of our 
jierceptions is distinct and separate from the others, how is it 
tliat they are joined together in such a way as to give us the 
idea of a self-idmitical Egol This subjec^rive appearance is 
explained by the laws of association. ^ linages of our, past 
^sensations are unceasingly being presented to us by.memory. 
These images form a chain; and througli habit our imagination 
goes so ra])idly‘from one 15nk of this chviin to‘another, that the 
series of distinct el6mentB, joined as it were end to end, finally 
appears to us as a solid, continuous whole. Thus m^aory not 
only reveals to us our identity, but takes part in its production. 
The relation of cause and effecffc completes the work of determining 
the notion of the Ego by bidding togetheiuits'elements. Impres¬ 
sions give rise to ij.leas^corrosponding to them, and ideai^Hn their 
turn produce other tnpressions. Our mental states are thus 
linked together according to the laws of a determinism by 
which thought is led from one state to another. My present 
pleasure or pain leads me to reflect on an action already done; 
and, similarly, in forming a resolution in the present, I foresee 
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the future pleasure which*I expect to derive from it. Thus 
theflaw of causality gives to the Ego at once ar^ extensioiv and 

unity which it could not <lerive from memory alone. 

“ But having once acquirra this notion of causation from the memory* 
we can extend the same chain of caiyies, and^consequenlly, Clie identity of 
our persons, l)eyond our memory ; and can comprehend times, and cireum- 
stances, and a<*fcions, which we have entirely forgot, but stippose in general 
to have existed. How fei^ of our past actions ^re there of which wo Iniye 
any memory 'I ^Wbo can^tell me, for iusttyice, what were his thoughts and 
actions on the Ist of January,, 1712^ the llthtof March, 1710, and the 3rd 
of August, 1733 ? Or will he i^rm, because ho has entirely forgot the 
incidents of those days, that the present self is not the same person with 
the self of that time ; and bv that means <>\ertui'ii all the most established 
notions of personal identity ? In this view, therefore, memory does not 
I so iftuch produce as dixcooer personal identity l»y illiowing ns the relation 
Jof cause,and eftect among oiir’different perceptions” {Ibid.). 

Our l>elief in the real simplicity of the self ia exjdained in 
the same way aa our boIi(5f iii its r^al identity. An object, the 
different eo-existing parts of which are closely joined together, 
appears to the imagination as a perfectly simple and indivisible 
pbject. lu a word, mind is a Collection of*internal phenomena, 
I which, given the laws of imagination, noiiossarily appears as a 
I simple and identical substance. 

Stuart Mill adopts Hume’s theory : 

“Our notion of mind, as w'oll as matter, is the; notion of u ])orinanent 
something, conU'asted with*the perpetual flux of the sensations and other 
feelings, or mental states, which we refer to it; a something which we 
figure*is remaining the saifke, while the particular feelings through which 
it^reveals its existence change. . . . The lielief I entertiiin that iny mind 
exists when it is not feeling, nor thinking, nor cons<nou8 of its own exis¬ 
tence, jiesolves itself into tte belief of the Permanent •Possibility of the 
state. . . . Thus far, there seems no hitidrance to*our regarding mind as 
nothing but the series of our sensiftions (to which must now be added our 
internal feelings} asbthey actually occur, with the addition of infinite possi> 
bilities’ dr'fe^ling, requiring for their agtual realization conditions which 
may or may not take plaA, but which, us (x*ssibilitics, are always ip exis¬ 
tence, and in n)p,ny of them present” (Mitl,*ATw<»i. of HamUton, Oh. XII* 
pp. 205, 206). 

But Stuart’Mill perceives in his owii* theory a difficulty 
which he admits to Ije insunnouutable. 

“ If therefor^we speak of the mind as a series of feelings, we are obliged 
to complete the statement; by calling it a series of feelings which is aware 
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itself as past and future; and we ane reduced to alternative of 
l^lieving that the Mind, or Ego, is something different ihrom any series 
of feelings, or ot possibilities of them, or of accepting the jMtradox, that 
1 something which, ex hi^potheit{t is but a series of feelings; can be aware of 
I itself as a series” (/hid. pp. 212, 213). 

“ 4 

French MAtcriaUsrn m the \%th Century, and Ocrmm 
Materialiam in the \Wi Century. , 

I 

^ ‘ The (loctriiio of Afateritilism is not, as some suppose, an 
• empirical doctrine. Locke, Hume, and all thb EiupiricistB 
recognize the impossibility of rcttcliing substance. Science 
does not rocpiire any metaphysical system, since it only deals 
with phenomena; and it is a mere illusion on the part of the 
materialists, when they believe thoinselves to gpeak in ^thc 
name of science. J)e la Mettrie {Histoire Naturdle de VAme, 
I'Homnie.-'maehine) dwells on the relations between the soul and 
the organism, and on their parallel development, and in this 
way lie trios to reduce midd to body. ■ Holyetius and Saint- 
T-rixmbert shared his views. D’Holbach identifies matter with 
force: everything is material and everything is activcj. This 
doctrine ends in a sdi’t of Dynarfiical Materialism, in which the 
I Epicjurean Atomism is combined with the Hylozoism of the 
earliest Greek pliilosf)pliers. The soul is not distingaisliable 
from the brain; thought coysists in the hidden, imperceptible 
movements of the finest fibres of the brain. It is the differ¬ 
ence in brains that causes the difference ip minds: the soul 
is merely the resultant of the organic mechanism. , 

The remarkable progress which has f»een made in our time 
in the physiology of the nervous system, has not unnaturally 
brought about a revivM of Materialisnf.' But, though 
physiology contiuitbs to determine with increasing precision 
the relations between physical alnl mental facts, between the 
organism and thought, the materialistic theory of thjs soul has 
not changed, and depends entirely on^ the same aphorisms: 
I “Spiritual activities arc\ merely the functions of the brain, 
Ithat is, of a ma^eri^l substance” (Karl Kohkrglavhe 

•and Wissen, 1854). Thought is to the brain what bile is to 
the liver, or urine to the kidneys” (Moleschott, JCitddavf des 
Lebens, 1852). 

Now the facts which have he©n collect^ physiology 
and pathology are most interearihg, but^ Mey way prove 
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the theory of MaterialiBiiu To Karl Vogt’s naive assertion 
“ ti»t physiology is categorically opposed to ^an indivijlaal 
iSnmortality, and in general to all the hypotheses referring 
to the existence of a distinct soul ” (llrid..), it is enough to reply 
in the modest and profound words of ^Dubois Iloymond; “As 
regards the enigma: what is force ? what is matter ? and how 
are they capable of thought? JN^aturalism must resign itself 
once for.fidl to the.decree: IgnorcMmvs'\ 

Kant: Paralogisms of Pum^cason /a Impossihiliig of PasBvng 
from the Unity and Jde7itity%f the Ego to the .Unity and IdentUy 
of a Spiritual Stthstanir. 

Thg hypothesis of a'worlil-soiil was suggested to philosophers 
by die unity of the universe, as the hypothesis of a human soul 
is suggested by the unity of thought. Acscording to Kant, 
thought and the world arf^ interdependent (see Vol. I, (’h. IV, 
Problem of licasoii)] the unity of tluaight coiiRtitiites the unity of 
the world, which alone renders thought possible. In knowledge, 
we must ilistinguish the matter and the form. The matter is 
given by sense and consists of all phenomena; the form is the 
subjective laws, which out of this chaos of elements make a 
coherent whole. Thus, iifstcad of a world-soul, we have in Kant 
the categories of the understanding, which, being applied to 
phenomena, form the inflexible * determinism whicdi makes 
knowledge possible, ajid»gives rcjality to thc^ uni verses In tin? 
fSanfe way, in the Critique of Pure Ikason the human soul also 
resolvbs itself into laws*of thought. 

^ ,We cai^nomore infei’ from the Ego of which 1 am conscious, 
^‘from the one and identicip-l tliought, tli# existence pf a soul which 
iis a substance, than we can from the unity t»^thc universe infer 
a soul o|^.j^he world, • 

“ In oi rational psychology, there liirke u paralogism which 

may be re|i^ented by the following syllogism : That which cannot be 
KM)nceived <q|^herwi8e than £ a subject, does not exist otherwise than as a 
[subject, and is therefore a substance. A*tf!inking being, considered as 
Uuch, cannot be considered otherwise than as^Jsifldect. Therefore it 
I exists ale6'|[^uchv-only, that is, as a substance. The tkinVing. ijj Jbaken in 
L each.i 3 f^&e ItWo premises in a totally different meaning. 1 n the major; 
it refers to a&iobject in general (and therefore also as it may be given 
in intuition), . in the minor, only as it exists in its relation to self- 
consciousneMilMj^ffh'bo object is thought of, but where we only represent 
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the relation to the self as the subject (ofi the form of thought). In the 
former, thing.s are spoken of that cannot be conceived otherv^ise th^ as 
subjec'ts; whiled in the second we do not Hfjeak of things but of thf 
thinking (abstraction being made of all objects), wherein the Ego always 
serves as the subject <;f consciousness ” (firiHque of Pure Reiimn, Tramc. 
Diohetk^ Bk.' 11, (li. I). » 

^ Tliought upjiearB to itself as one and identical; this is the 
' condition of its very existence. From thjs we leam'iiothing new; 
lie who says “ thought,” f^iys “ subject ];>erceiving itself, and 
knowing itself in the serieft of i^ successive ideas the judg¬ 
ment is an analytje. .judgment. This general unity of thought, 
' tliis tmimx'iuh ntal afTpererption is the first condition which 
determines all tJie categories, all the forms of thought. These 
have moaning and value only because they aw the h);Bans 
winch co-operate in producing the unity of consciousness. Hut 
it is only by a paralogism, l»y a sophistical use of the principle 
of substance, that rational })sychoU)gy ijrofesses to pass from 
the Ego of consciousness to the soul, from the j)henomeual to 
the noumenal Ego, and to transform an analytie jiulgnient which 
merely unfolds the concei>t of thought, into a syntliCTic judg¬ 
ment which presents the Ego I am conscious of as a single and 
self-id on ti(*{il substance. 

‘^Thus if Materialisiii was inaderjuate to explain uiy existence, Spiritual- 
• ism is c<|ual]y insulKcient for that purpose, and the conclusion is, that, in 
no way whatsoevei- can \vc know ai'iything of the nature of our soul, so 
far as the possibility of its separate existence is concerned. And how 
indeed should it be possible by moans of that unity of consciousness which 
wo only know because it is indispensable to us for the very possibility of 
expeiicnce, to get beyond ex|X)rienee (our existence in lif§) and e\en 
to extend our knowledge to tl^e nature of all thinkjng beings in general, 
by the empirical, but, with reference to every kind of intuition, undeter* 
mined pn>position, “1 think.” . . . We see froni all this, thatjrotiopal 
psychology owes its origin tf> a mere misunderstanding. , The unity of 
cnusciousncss, on which the categories are founded, is mistaken for an 
intuition of the 8ubjc.ct as object, and the category of substance applied 
to it But that unity is only the unity in tl^ought, by which alone no 
object is giA'on, and to whi«;h, ibhei-efoi-e, the category of ^.ubstahee, which 
always presupposes a £<ven intuition, cannot be applied, and, therefore, 
the subject canpot lie ktiown ” {Ibid.). 

Are we, then, eoudemiied to know nothing of our own 
* j natui-e ? Science inevitably leaves ns in the world of pheno- 
' mena; but if we turn from piae oneas^ to pmotical reason. 
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! from the faculty of thought to the faculty of action, moral 
fait^ will *thi*ow new light on our nature. Th» idea of duty 
implies the froodom of the will. As a moral being subject to 
] the law of duty, man is independent of the mechanical laws of 
nature; he is a person, and belQngs to «the kingilom of eiids-in- 
' themselves, of noumena. The mind which feels and thinks 
perceives itself only as^ a phenomenon, the mind which wills 
* and acts knows itself as a noumenoh. For pure reason, 
Hhe mind is ifterely' tHe phenomenoif o| an unknown tliing-in- 
itself; for practical reason,* tfte mind is an autonomous and 
free being. 

to Metaphysics. Fichte, Schellimj, and Hegel: Absolute 

Kant had closed the world of noumena against intelligence; 
^yet out of his philosophy arose the boldest Idealism. Fichte- 
abolishes these unknown and unknowable things-in-themselves. 
What j^iains ? The mind, the £^o. From this single 

principleiill things must be deduced. But this absolute Ego, the 
starting point of philo8oj)hi(j decluction, is not to be confounded 
► with the individual empirical Ego, revealed to us by conscious¬ 
ness. Tlie absolute Ego is known by an intellectual intuition 
wjiich is,the immediate conscioiisuess of action. “The will fs 
the very essence of reason, the practical pow(;r is the <Ieepest 
root of the Ego.’* , The mind is activity, energy, and this 
activity is reality itseB. “ The conscious subject and the 
principle of reality are identical.” The mind makes all that it 
knows; it knows because it acts, and in* every act of cognition 
it knows itself, in all knowledge it knrfws somethitig concerning 
itself. As the Ego alone exists, the science 5f the mind is the 
science of reality. The smisibld world is an illusion born of the 
play of the. ftirms and categories, which opposes to the Ego, and 
yet within the Ego, souipthing that Seems external tp it. But 
the illusion is a necessary one, and springs from the nature of 
spirit and its e&ds. In the same way, fron^^hft absolute Ego, as 
^ a necessary moment in its development, an^t from the Non-ego 
posited by the Ego, the real plurality of the individual Egos m^ 
deduced. Thus for Fichte the only reality is the spiritual 
reality, the Al«olute,.^o, the universal soul whose essence is 
activity and which in its development sets opposite to itself 
II. . o 
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pan external and illusory wbrld,' and divides itself ii^to a 
plujfality of flee and active beings. 

Fichte, being eoncen^ed solely with the moral life, admitted 
the a(jt\iality of spiritual reality alone. Schellin g, who was 
well versed in natural science,.endeavoured to escape from this 
subjectivity, and to restore reality to the world without 
separating it from the mind. The ,real and the ideal, the 
\objective and subjective, are, as it were, the two poles of the' 
i Absolute. The task of philosophy is" to evolve alternately 
I Nature from intelligence, and intelligence from Natur^, and thus 
to establish the identity of the two terms; philosophy is com¬ 
pleted by the science of the Beautiful \yhich.iB created by the 
simultaneous operation of the conscious and th^ unconscious, 
blended in the inspiration of genius. Tlie unity and pro- 
'gress of the world can only be explained by a^world-soul 
^{WcUaecIc), a plastic principle which oi^anizes the univeree.. 
This world-soul, tliis Absolute, wdiicjh in its iiidifFerence embraces 
and reconciles the subject and the object, is apiireheiided by 
us in an intell^tual intuition {intcUentitcllc Anschami^), of our 
deepest being. Tiiat which in our minds arrives at self- 
consciousness is the very activity which in Nature created 
the- universe. Matter is spirit with its tire extinguished. 
Ile^ty is the evolution of the Absolute, the life of the universal 
soul; and philosojdiy is the hiotory of God. Mind can only be 
undemtood by a construction of the universe: the plurality of 
I souls is only a means employed by the Absolute to develop 
' itself by becoming more and more conscious f)f itself and of its 
freedom. 


Hegel holds with ScHelliug that ail things come from the 

t bsolute, but he reproaches his predecessor with having posited 
te Absolute without defining it: das Absolute sei wie aus der 
Pistole ffeschossen, (his Al)Solute was, as it were, shot out of a 
pistol). For Hegel the Absolute is the reaUty is the 
Truth. Consciousnesses only a momept in ^e evolution of 
Being. To absolute,knowledge, being and thought aa^ i dentical; 
the rational is the Veal, the real is the rational. Metap^mes 
is a^Bystenarof^Ixigic. Ht^el’s Logic develops the ^s1»m of the 


concepts which express all the developments of nature and of 
spirit I|is method is a dij^^tic, j)rocee(£mg by thesis, 

0 ^ "f^nsi-'^vai^ing from contra- 
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die^ons to ever fuller and more complex reconciliations; a real 
(Ualectic which is not created by consciousnels, but wfiose 
movement is the same as the movement of the evolution of 
things. The Logic, in an unbroken dialectical cliain, leads to the 
Fhiio^hy of ^ature, that is to •say to Ihe Idea estranged, as it 
were, from itself; j^ this again leads to the Philosophy of 
Sjpirit, or to &ie Idea which has returned^ from nature to itself, 

* and assumes, along vdth possession ^jf itself, an existence that 

is independent. . | • 

The ddyclopment of Spirit is the logioal process which 
leads it from dependeiuje on nature to freedom, which is its, 
essence. \,The moments of tJiis progress are the Objective 
Spirit,*the Ol^ctive Spirit and the Absolutt Spirit. The Sub¬ 
jective Spirit as depending on nature am I on the l)ody (human 
temperament, sleep, etc.) is the object of Anthropology, Pheno^ 
'^menology deals with the Subjective Spirit in its progressive 
elevation towards reason; Psychology (wmsiders it in its specula¬ 
tive and practical powers. Intelligence emancipates itself 
Bpeculatiyely when it recognise^ that all'Js reason realized; 
practically, when its content is determined by will. 

* The unity of will an^ji thouglit is the active energy (jj[ a. 
frq^om that determines itself. The essence of morality'la 
will taking reason as its end; which mefiiis that the mind is 
free when it recognizes .that itVreates ovorything„-when', con¬ 
sequently, it Wills everything that it creates; in other words, 
(When the Idea, conscious ^f itself and of its i)roduet8, recognizes 
'iteelf as God in the spirit. Objective Spirit consists in the pro¬ 
ducts of th§ will: customs, laws, states. "Absolute Spirit is Ar^ 
which is the Idea appearing in a determinate fonn; IkHgim, 
which is the form nniler which the Absolute appears to imagiaf' 
ation and to feeling; ^hUos^hy, which is the idea thinking 
itself, truth knowing itself, conscious reason. The divine Spirit 
finds itself again and tomes to rest in Hegel’s mind and in 
that of his disciples. The truth, whibh'is now the soul, is God 
Himself. 

» \ t 

Scottish Jmd French SpirituoUism* 

In the meantime a less ambitious philosophy was being 
developed in Gotland ^d Finnce. Eeid , the founder of the 
Scottish school, appeal^ to oomnum sense as a means of 
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escape from the scepticism of Hume. “ I take it for granted 
that all the thoughts that I am conscious of or remember, 
the thoughts of one and the same thinking principle, which I 
(tall unyulf^ or my mirul ” {On ih& Intell. Powers, I, Ch. II). He 
ciicleavours, nevertheless, to_prove by logic the existence of the 
^ul which he had begun by aiteuming without discussion. 
Starting from a common-sense principle, he ^ys: “Every 
action or oj^eration th^jrefore supposes an agent; ' every' 
(juality supjKjses a 8iib>jecb. , . ^ We do ;iiot give the name of 
mind to thoughti reason, or desiS'e, but to that being which 
thinks, whicb reasons, which desires ” {IMd.). In order to 
(letci-inino the nature of the soul he reasons from phenomena 
to an underlying s^iibstance. “ My personal identity thei^efore 
im])lios the continued existence of that indivisible thing which 
1 call myself.” 

Koyor-Collard accepted the doctrines of Reid. Maine, 
do Hiran insists strongly on the difference between the 
knowledge of self which is immediate and direct, and our 
knowledge of exttn-nal things which is mediate and indirect. 
The soul consideie«.\ in its substance is .au unknown ,quantity, 
but, through reflection on itself, the^ subject knows itself as a 
cause, and distinguishes itself from all its phenomena. In the 
primitiv(^ fact of effort, thedS^^o already apprehends itself in its 
antithesis to the Non-ego, and*consequently posits itself in its 
oppo.sition to that which is not itself. Jpuffroy, who at first 
followed Reid in his infei’cnce of substance from phervomena, 
finally associated himself with this theory, according to which, 
it is through iutuitivfe retlection alone that we reateh the Ego. 
M. Ravaissoil, developing Maine de ‘Biran's ideas, maintains 
tfiat reflection does not give us, besides itself, some unknown 
Substance; but that it apprehends that very essence of the soul 
which is, ill the first place, force, and finally Jove, since force 
presupposes a tendency. !4t the same^. time he insists on the 
incessant passage of life into thought,«and he almndons the 
Cartesian diialisni Hv a doctrine which approacties the theories 
of I^ibnitz jind Si^elling. ' , 

'.^^^onclusion. 

The hypothesis of a spiij is sp^ested by the necessity 
of finding a i-eason both for thfe unity of the universe and 
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I for the uiiity of the body and of thought. Hence the hypo- 
|the^ of a* universal soul and of individual souls;. The theory 
,oi a world-soul is apt to reappear whenever men have tried to 
dispense with a creative and providential God. Materialism, 
Empiricism, Criticism, Spiritualism are, as we havS seen, the 
chief solutions which have been proposed. Materialism, evading 
the q*uestiou,«leaves us only a principle of division and multi- 
• plicity, which it has not even succeeded in\lefinmg. Empiricism, 
by developing* in its analyses the dfita of the problem—which 
lit refuses to attack—has a'ssistlMi in inking the problem stand 
out more clearly. Criticism, in the a p>'wr% forms of thought, 
provides an explanation of both the concatenation of phenomena 
and the unity of the mind. The dillerent metaphysical 
hypotheses are the result, of repeated ellorts to find for the 
harmony of the universe, as for the unity of the body and 
.^the human mind, a real principle which would be tlmir 
sufficient reason. . • 



dHAPTlSB [V 

THE RfXATIONS BETWEEN MATTER AND MIND 

• I- • • 

Thosk Bystenis of pliilosophy which exclude dualism are yet 
obli^tid to account in sontc way for tlie appearances which 
have suggested the liypothesis of two ultimate substances. « 
Every metephysical theory admits the existence of an active 
and a passive principle, and seeks in the relations of these 
two terms an explanation of nature and of human life. What 
we have then to look for in Histoiy are tl»e solutions succes¬ 
sively proposed for the })roblem wliicti in its acute forih, so to 
speak, l)ecome8 the problem of the intercommunication of 
Substances. In this way we shall complete our summary of 
the essential elements in thb great metaphysical theories 
concerning nature and man. •< 

I 

V *■ 

Pxc-Socratie Philosophy: Confmwn. hetween Active and 
Passive Principles. * 

As we have scan, the first Greek philosophers had no clear 
conception of the distinction between matter arid mind. The 
element whose evolution constituted the wprld, was at once 
matter and force. Thales’ .fluid principle was a living, divine 
thing (ArisC. De Anim. 411 a, 7). The S,ir of Anaximenes was 
in perpetual motion, and was God (Oic.'*J?«' Nai* De&jr, 1, 10). 
Diogenes of Apolhfenus, to explain the order of tiie world,; 
contents himself with making intelligence an httribnte of the 
material element (air), which, according to him, vtkmstitutes 
the substance of things (Simplic, In Phys. ‘36 ft). With 
Heraclitus, hre is at onci^/thef element of things, the 
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principle of motion by its incessant transformation and 
by the law of the union of contraries immanent in it,,and 
the principle of harmony. In man, body and mind are 
distinguished, but this distinction dctes not go so far as to 
represent them as opposite substances.. Body is firb densified: 
spirit is the primitive fire in* its purity (Arist. Ik Aniim, 
1, 2, 405 a, 25). 

, The distinction between the corporeal and the incorporeal 
was unknown to the Eleatics al«ip. Parmenides describes 
Being as a continuous, hon^geneous, limited uuiss, extending 
in every direction equally from its centre (V, 102 sq.). 
Thought, to him, Was not distinct from Being; outside of 
Being, there was nothing, and all thought was thought of 
Beiifg (V, 94)! • • 

The Pythagorean cosmology was ba.sed on the princij)le of 
order and harmony. The earth was not the centre of the 
^universe, because of itsejf it is witliout light. The central fire 
was luminous and motionless, because light and rest stand in the 
series of things that are gocxl. Are we to understand from 
this that for the Pythagorean® the principle of harmony was 
something distinct from the matter whicli it governs? (Certainly 
not. What we find in tile world is the <piality of the elements 
which constitute it. If all things are made of Numbers it is 
because Number is the substaqpo’of things. “ Undoubtedly," 
says Aristotle, "they appear to consider Number to l)e a first 
principle, and, as il were, a material cause of things, and of 
their clivers modifications and habits ” (Aristotle, Metg.'ph. Book 
V^b, 986 a,15). 

In the doctrine of .Democritus, dtnotion wag eternal, and 
tlierelore the hypothesis of any motor cause distinct from 
matter was superfluous. The soul consisted of atoms whieh 
were connected ils moving and life-giving power, and 
filled the .;whole universe. The ,air contained a great deal 
of soul and of reasofi, because contained a ^eat many 
psychical*, atoms: kv yap Ttp aipi ttoXvv apidfiov etvai ri/ov 
^TotovroDVf d Kaket cKeinos vovv kcu (Arist. De Besp. 

c. 4). Ignited atoms engendered motion and v life through 
their, physical properties, and when accumulated in a great 
mass they produced thought, which was merely a kind of 
motion. The buidau sys^" being as extended thing, there 
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was no ditiiculty in placing it in. the body; it, in fact, per¬ 
vaded the whole body. ' 

Empedocles distinguishes from his four material elements, 
two moving forces, lovfe and hati?; the former joins and 
combines the elements, while the hitter separates them 
(V, SO sq.). . However, he treats these two forces at one 
time as mythological lieings, at another as eorporeal elements 
mixed with things. 

Anaxagoras was the fpst to distinguish th® force which 
moves, from the mattbr whiclr fs 'moved. He sets above 
the elements the Intelligence which governs them, but his 
Now has still, something of a natural or impersonal cor¬ 
poreal force. It is the purest, the most subtle of things: 
XeTToTQTOP T€ TruvTcop ^rj/iaTwv KM Kadapu>TaTov {Fr. 6), 
and seems to penetrate all things like an extended fluid. 
Indee<l, Socrates {Phaedo, 98 6) and Aristotle {Met. 1, 4, 985 a, 
18) reproach Anaxagoras '.vith having made no use of the 
principle which he invented, with having only made intelligence 
intervene when he was unable to discover the mechanical 
causes of a phenomecion. * * 

To sum up: the distinction between matter and force 
was not perceived either by the old Ibnic philosophers, or the 
Pythagoreans, or the Eleatics. Democritus got rid of the 
problem by boldly carrying jiack the origin of motion to 
infinity. With Empedocles, and, more clearly still, with 
Anaxagoras, the. notions of matter and force l)egan to be 
distinguished, but the notion of force itself was stUf very 
vdgue, and its action 9 n matter could only be explained by 
mixing it with the latteis, as if it were a ^cind of extended 
fluid. « 

It is not easy to say what was Socrates’ conception 
of matter and of its relation to mindfor though he 
willingly dwelt on the proofs of design in nature he did 
not trouble himself nuich with the‘‘greater tObtapliysical 
problems. The universe, he said, was a woA of art 
which presupposed* a Divine Artist; and as fdi* God’a^ 
relation to tiie world, we have a kind of experience of it 
“In the relation df our soul to our body {Mem. I, iv, 17). 
This was not a solution of the problem, but merely another' 
way of expressing it. . ; 
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Plato: Matter is Non-being; the Bodily Medhanism is suh- 
orcHnate to the Ends of the Soul, 

Matter for Plato Nou-being. In his system thci'e 
is, consequently, only one. reality, one substance, which is 
the Idea; phenom^, are “rays tof the Idcjis, broken 
up in the void and otjscurity of infinite space” (Zeller). 
But whence ane we to derive Non-being I From the 
Idea? But this would be to deduce Non-bsing from Being. 
If the Idea done is feal all the reality of the sensible world 
must be in the Idea. On *the other hand, if the Idea is 
immutable and eternal, if it is above plurality, above becoming, 
what is sensible cannot flow from it. Now, we seem to 
be logically \jrought back to dualism. Matter is not absolute 
Non-being, for it limits the being of the ^dea in the sensible 
world. Plato appears to oppose matter to the Idea, as if it 
were an obstacle, or limit, us something which is ext(?mal 
to the idea, and into which the idfia never entirely pcuietrates. 
And if it is difficult to understand how the sensible world is 
derived from the world of Ideas, the question of the actual 
relation^ between these two Vorlds is flot less obscure in 
Plato. 

In the existence of !he Ideas, there is nothing surprising, 
since, by their very definition, thqpe Ideas constitute the whole 
of reality; but what is the use of the sensible world which 
exists alongside of^the fdeal one, and what is this other reality 
whicl^ is not reality ? ^ Plato thinks he solves this jjroblem < 
by his theory of Participation (yaedt-^ij). Sensible things 
exist oiily in so far as they participate* in the Ideas. But how 
does this /icdefts “take place ? Hovf is it possible ? How can 
the One and the Many, the immutable and Aie becoming. Being 
and Non-being, what is in space and what is above space,— 
how dm these contradictory terms be joined together and 
combined;,, in the unjty of app^irance; and how is their 
relation;'to'one another in this unit^ to be conceived? (see 
Zeller). • . 

In the Timaeus, cosmology prepares thd way for psychology. 
The cosmos, which is a system of spheres in dotation, isl%_ 
living thing; it possesses a sonl and a body. The cosmic 
soul is ^ndoAred with spontan^us motion and with know¬ 
ledge; extend^ thrpu^iou^ the world from its centre to its 
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extremities, this soul moves the world in moving itself. It 
is (jttite certaj.n that Plato does not mean this theory ‘ to 
be taken literally, and that in it many mythical notions 
are interwoven with the philosopher’s true conception. In 
man the soul is higher, than the body, and can exist with¬ 
out it, since it existed before it. The soul fulfils without 
the intervention of the body, its highest function, which 
is • pure thought. On the other hand, the two terms are 
not altogetlier unconnectetk*’ •• 

In the first place, .the body is to regarded as the, instrument of 
the soul, which existed before the body, and therefore cannot be its 
harmony. Far from being its effect, the soul is rather the cause of the 
organisation of the body, and it is in the needs, in the functions lof the 
soul, that we are to lodk for the reason of the bodily mechanism. 'Ihe 
soul is divided into three parts: voDs, 0e/ads, iviOvfiia. The vovs 
is situated in the head ; the seat of the rational soul is the brain (Twa. 

this higher soul is composed of the siuiic elements as the cosmic 
soul, is endowed with the same properties of spontaneous motion and 
knowledge, and performs in the head, which is a kind of microcosm, the 
same hanuunic ev<3lutioiis. The Ov/io^ is placed in the breast, between 
the rolls' and the in oi-den to cany out more properly the 

orders of the voCs, and at the same time be able to restrain the desires 
{Tim. 70 a). The iwiOvfiLa has its seat lieiow the diaphragm, in the 
abdominal region {Tim. 70c). But b<ith these latter parts are connected 
with the spinal marrow, and in tlKs way the unity of the three souls is 
represented in the bodily organism {Tim. 73 h). Tlie heart, which is the 
starting-point of the veins, is the physiological centre of the Ovfioi: it 
takes onlers from the rows and ti'ansmits them through the blood-vessels 
to all parts of the body {Tim. 70 b). Impressidns from without travel by 
the same paths, only in an op^site sense. Thus the blood-vessels are ma^e 
to play the part of conductors,a function which we now Mcribe to the nerves 
(Tim. 6.5 c). The Vows' is connected with the iindvfua by the liver. The 
hri6vfua cannot obey fteason directly, it can only be guided by images. 
On the polished and brilliant surface ''of the liver, as. in a mi^r, the 
row« causes images that are either fearful or delightful, to appear^ 
changes the natural sweetness of (his organ into bitterneiM by the secre¬ 
tion of bile, or, on the contrary, restores it to <its original condition by 
temfying or soothing the paH *of the soul whitfh dwells^ in that region 
of the body {Tim. 711). ” 

^ a 

In these aissertiofis the important point is tiiat the bodily 
"’organism has a psychical purpose, that the body is to be 
understood through the soul and is its instrument. This does 
not mean that the body ,doe8r,;not. react upon the soul. The 
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body is the source of the terrors and passions by which most 

meft are m strongly bound to sensible life. 

• 

A movement caused in the body by an (paternal impression communi¬ 
cates itself to the movement of the soul (JVm. 61 «f). When ^theae external 
impressions are too violent, exact knowledge«s impossible. Tlie healtli of 
the body is necessary to the health of tlie soul {Tim. 86-90), and vice verm 
{Tim. 66 e). The best relation between these tw’o terms is that of harmony 
and {proportion {trt^/xfierpta). Tliis intimate relation between the organi.^m 
and the mind explains the importance^ attached by Plato to genera¬ 
tion. The qualities and defects of pai’cnts transmitted by heredity 
to their children; the legislator lh<^ld therefore possess the art of uniting 
tempei'ainents in their most favourable proportions {Polit. 310). 

We must confess tliut it is not clear how the condition of 
the^podies of the parents at the time of concepfrion could so affect 
a soul which pre-exists the l)ody it animates. Here wo have 
in another form the pioblem of the transition from the 
* intelligible to the sensible. , 


Aristotle: Matter and Form; JUlation of Matter to Fm'm; 
Correspondence hetween the Souljand the Jlody ; The TnfevfjLa. 

In Aristotle’s teaching, matter is that wliich can become 
either this or the othep, which, considered in the abstract, is 
indifferent to any determination, and is tlui permanent subject 
of all change. Form is the evepyeia, the realization of the 
potential and its complettun, evreXi^^eia, Form and matter 
therefore require ?l)o intenue<liate term to unite them: when 
the {potential become* the real, two substances are not 
cqmbined^ for matter is the thing as it exists jpotentially, and 
form is the same,thiiig,become real 1045 17). 

/ Matter is aot Non-being or a mere logicsdr possibility: eyyv^ 
KOi 'Ovariav troof vXtjf {l^hys, 1, 9). It contains as a 
tmideopsiya that of which the form is the reality ; ovtoj yap 
TWOS Biddy Kat ayaOoO xat ^to /uev svavriov avTtp (pa/aep 

eJpai, TO- ie o ireepVKeP eeplea-Bat Kai 6j)eye<r0at avToo kutu TtfP 
eavTw i^^wdPhys. I, 9). Matter aspires to attain form, wliich 
excites it to motion and makes it complel®. 

lilattear withtmt determination is a pure •potentiality, and can 
never thtoefore be a reality. 

Matter is al^ys given in a detenninate fonii: ov \<itpicrTti, dAA’ act 
/act' ivapTiwotm {De Gen. et Tl^^same thing may be in one 
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flenne luatter and in another form. Marbje in matter with relation to the 
statue, and form inasmuch as it is marble. Tims matter arises from form 
to fonu in a prog'i’essive evolution. The first indeterminate matter, which 
we can only know by analogy, would in the last resort be found to under* 
lie all reality | but, on the other hand, each thing has its own last and 
special matter (ecxari}, tStosf oiHtfa iKacrrov), The marble, for instance, 
is the last matter of the statue, and between these two extremes as inter¬ 
mediate terms, are all the forms successively taken by the first matter, 
before it became this last,,determinate matter,'to which this highest form 
is immediately united. ^ 

Between tlie Tcpwr^ (iXti and ^nire form, or God, we are to 
conceive a eerios of progressive forms, a hierarchy tlio terms of 
whicli presuppose one another. A continuous movement of the 
potential towards an ever-highcr reality under tlie impulse of 
the <lesire which'I )fvine Perfection awakens in nature, evolu¬ 
tion and continuity, heroin lies the solution of the whole 
problem: matter is no longer opposed to form as the non¬ 
existent to Being ; the ]jote>‘.tial is the .necessary antecedent of 
the actual; there is no opposition between the two terms, 
except in the sense that matter, according to the stage of 
tlevelopmont at whiuli we take dt, is only adapted to receive 
sucli and such a determinate form. 

Aristotle appears in this way to avAid the difficulties which 
the I’latouic conception involves. But the form, with him, is 
the universal, the object of knowledge; on the other hand, the 
universal only exists in particular beings, and the real, is the 
individual which implies matter as well as lorm. This being 
the case, how could he say that matter fe pure potentiality ? If 
form is the true reality,,and if, as such, it is opposed to matter, 
and to the compound of,matter andjonnf how are we to 
reconcile the two statements that the form is the universal, 
and that the particular alone is real ? Aristotle does not, in 
fact, succeed in harmonizing the Platonic and Eixipiiical elements 
in his doctrine, according to which the iiniv»«al is . the real, 
anil yet it is in the individual alone 'that the universal is 
found. ^ • 

The union of soul and Iwdy is merely a particular case of 
the problem the union of matter and form. The form has 
no existence outside of or apart from the matter of which it is 
the realization; the soul is the form of the body (e^Soy). Life is 
not to be conceived as a comlnnation of heterogenous elements, 
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avyOetrtf — <ruyS€(rfiios (Mefa. The soul is the active force 

in lihe IxJciy; the body is the natural instrumeiit of the «oul: 
irairra t« (pvtruca awfiara Ttji' opyava (JJe Am. II, 4). In 

a word, soul and body are correlative terms, logically separable 
but actually inseparable. ^ • * 

The soul can neither be without the body, nor be itself a body of any 
kind (/joJt’ avA> trcsjaaros ejvai fnjre a-Qtfia ri y for it is not a body, 

but is yet something of, the body (criu/iaro? St “ft), and, theiefore, present 
innately in thd* body, anil in a body peci?Karly constituted: xal Sia tovto 
tv orto/nart \m(ip\ti, kuI iv (Tdl^hJriVotovT^ (Dh An. II, 2). Not that we 
are to regard the soul as the resultant of two fuibes ; as its formal and 
final cause, it is I'ather the priiK'iple, the reason of the organism: etrri S' y 
\ln)\y%TOv fftlrros crw/iaros alrla kuI npxv (*1 II> 4). The soul is the 
realization (ivrtXtxtta) of that which, in the bodj^, ofily exists potentially. 

All the actions and passions of a living being have therefore 
two aspects—one of wliich is formal and of tlie sonl, and 
the other material and of the b^dy. When an auinial or a 
man is angry, his emotion is at once a mental and a bodily 
fact. Regarded as a fact of the soul, it may bo called a desire 
to injure one who has injured us; rcgafded as a faiit of the 
body, it may be called an el)ullition of the? blood and a warmth 
in the region of the heart (Fk An. 1,1; scic Alex. I lain, I*m/choloff7j 
of Aristotle). These two a.spectfvof the same emotion, though 
they may be logically distinet, are, in fact, correlative, and 
imply one aifothey. lii the same way, all our acta are at on(50 
physical and psychical^ and health of the soul implies health 
of the body. 'The superiority of our organism is due to the 
fbet that*it is the instrument of a sujHnior kind of soul; man 
does not think bbcausd he has hands, he has hands })ecau.se he 
thinks {De An. II, 4). ArLstotle, however, ftiakes one exception. 
The active intellect, the vpdf votyriKo^, has no bodily oi^jan; 
it 001008 frofn without (dvpaOev), is separable (xcopifrro^ icai 
airaO^ ml a/uiyyt), f^Jid alone etdlnial and immortal : aOdmrov 
KOI dtSi^ {De An. III. .5). . • 

But' is if not possible to determia^ Ui'jre precisely the 
element in wliich the ‘soul dwells, and ^ith which it is com¬ 
municated from one being to another in tlic act\)f generation^ 

Every kind of heat, according to Aristotle, the heat of the »un m well 
as that of organisms, is a principle of life (fwrtic^ ®PX^)* living body 
and all its j^rts must have a Wterial, innate warmth: a-vfnf>vrov 
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OtpfiorrjTa (ftva-iKijV {De VU. 4), the priirjiple of which is in the heart, 
wherp the psychical fire,.so to speak, burns (rt/s utairtp' lp.ireit5p(v- 

pivqi). The higher iiniraals are those which possess more abundantly 
the 6(pfwv {De Itespir. 13). Life is extinguished at the same time as the 
flume of the heart. The warmth Oommtmicates itself to the inner air, 
which, in this way, participates in the vital foi-ce. The seed is rendered 
fertile by the warmth that is in it (t 6 KaXov/xcror Bippuav).^ This warmth 
i.H not a fire but the Tvtvpa which is contained in the male and the 
female seed, or mther, the nature contained ^in this vuev/ia (r/ ev ry 
TTvevpiTi a nature which resembles that of the stars: drdXoyov 

oJtra T(p Twr Sxrrptuv^ vtoixcIm—B etorepov rwr Kakovfievwv crroxx^wv 
(JM (Jen. Anivn. 11, 3). In short, the vital heat is the rrec/ia, and the 
principle of the irveu/yta is in the heart. 

From thi.s it scfeirts probable that for Ari.stotle the vital Seat 
is connected with air, but its primary principle is heat, since the 
pneuimi is mei-ely lieated air, and participates in the properties 
of heat, which it spreads all< over tlie body. 

Th'QTy of Ute TTveo/na before Aiistotle. Theory of the Trvevyja. 
■lyith the Stoics. (rO(h,and tlu Tfiorld. The Soul and the Body, 
a Bhysical Michtre. The Epicureans: Animal and Motional 
Soids. 

The theory of the Trvevfxa, of air mingled with the vital heat 
which refines and subtilizes it, played a most important part in 
the physiology of the ancients. This hypothesis was generally 
accepted as an explanation both of physical life itself apd of 
the relation of soid to body. Even after the pneum/i had 
become one of the incest elevated conceptions of Ohristiati 
theology (f.e. that of the Koly Ghost), all thfough the Middle 
Ages and until the discovery of the circulation of the 
blood, the physiological theory of 'the pnetima lost none of its 
importance. Descartes’ theory of the animad spirits is the 
form in which it appears for* the last tin^ (see Herm. Siebeck, 
Gesch. der Psych.). , . << 

According to H^rac^itus, it is from the outer ai^ that, partly 
through respiration and partly through the organs of sensation, 
we derive the warmth which is the principle of life and of 
mtelligeuce. Hippocrates, in his treatise, De Aere, Aquia, et 
Zoeur, ascribes to the nature of the surroundirng*'air a great 
influence on the organism and on the ch^uaicteaci of races. 
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After Hippocrates the theory of the Trv&jfia became current 
in 1;he physiology of the ancients. Physicians were £^ee<l in 
Wiing a close relation between the two facts of animal heat 
and respiration. Air, they said, enters into the oi^anisni by 
means of respiration and becomes heated; the TrfeOfAa is also 
formed by the evaporation of ihc humid elements through the 
action of the organic heat of the animal elements contoined in 
the food introduced into the stomach. •'It circulates with tJie 
blood and flows all over the body ; '4t acts at once mechanically 
according to its density and-to its own motion, and dyiuimioally 
as the principle of organization, or as a vital force. “ ^Che 
pneuma comes from the air, and flows through the veins, 
reaching thus the internal cavities of tlie body, and especially 
the brmn, whence it deterniincs our thougflt and the movement 
of our limbs ” (Hipp. I)e Morh, sacr.). 

The pliysician Ih’axagoras, wdio lived at the time of Alex¬ 
ander, distinguished the arteries ■>from the veins. The veins 
were full of blood, and tlie arteries, which in a ccupse are 
empty, only serve for tlic circulation of the air, or of the 
pnmma ; and they play in* sensation “*the part whicli we 
attribute to the nerves. As numerous anastomoses were found 
between the veins and\he arteri(5s, a whole theory of disease 
was based on the invasion t)f the ^arteries by the blood. 

The Stoics, in their explaiwitions of the rehitions l»etween 
the soul and .the body,‘followed their predecessors in most of 
their^ ideas concerning the Trveupa, hut they developed this 
theory, and in their turn exercised a real influence on ancient 
physiology. According to them, the i\nion of soul and body is 
only a particular*case of the union Kjf matter and force. All 
things are corporeal, all are derived from tl«j primitive fire, and 
,, must return to it some day. In the Jictual state of the 
however, in consequence of the relaxation which is 
extinguishing the primitive substance, it is possible 
to didti^ish the active from tliQ passive, and inert matter 
fr(^ ;4he rational and active cause. No^ tbp.t matter and form 
arey.ajr in Aristotle, principles that have a different origin 
althowh eternally bound together. Matter is* derived frcim 
fire; ^nn is corporeal, and is itself the wpevpa Tupoei^ 
Kou re)(yo€i^, the. Sery, organizing breath or spirit Form 
being coxpore^,, Its union w,M^w|oatter cannot be anything but 
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a physical mixture, and since the essential quality of a body is 
present in alj its elements, it follows that one 'body 'can 
penetrate the parts of another body, or, to use Plutarch’s 
expression, that a body may be the place of a body (Plut. 
Comm. Not.*'‘SI, 2). » 

Thus the Stoics were led to deny impenetrability. They 
went HO far as to say that a smaller body mixed with a larger 
one will become the same size as the latter: one drop of wine 
will make the sea red (DA vii, 151). in this way there is a 
mixture of all parts, xp«cri 9 St of form with matter, of 

God with the world: Divinus spiritus per omnia maxima ac 
minima aequali intmtime diffusus (Sen, Consol, ad Helv. 8, 3). 
The harmony between all the parts of the universe can okI^ be 
explained by this''tension of the Divine Creator: haec ita fieri 
(mnihm inter m concinentihus mvTuii partihus profecto non 
possent, 7Lisi ea uno divino et continuato spiritu contiTierentur 
(Cic. JJe Nat. Near. II, 7, 19^. 

The Stoics, who regarded the universe as an animal, used to 
speculate as to the seat of its soul, i.e. as to the centre wlience 
the active forces radiated and ejttendeil throughout the world. 
Most of them placed the tiyefjLoviKov in the higher regions, in 
the othei*. Gleanthes held that it wa's in the sun (Oic. Acad. 
II, 41, 126). Tlie human soul is a fragment of the universal 
soul, and is to the organism wluit God is to the worldfor it 
extends througliout the body, and inain'iains all its elemente in 
a state of mutual sympathy. 

The relations of the soul to tlie body sufficed to prove that 
the former is eorj)oreal, siiu'e only a body can act upon a body. 
Thus the union of soul and body was explaiired by a physical 
mixture. The soui- was a Trvevfia, a fiery breath, fed by the 
vai)our8 of the blood, as the stars are fed by vapours of the 
earth. The seat of the soul is not in the .brain but in the 
heart; for iloes not the air we breathe penetrate into our chest ? 
Does not speech, that first manifestatioji of thought, proceed 
from the chest ? In generation a part of the soul Of the pai’ents 
is transmitted to the embryo, which, as long as it is in the 
womb, has only a vegetable soul. It is after birth, and 
under the action of the external air, that, by a sort of con¬ 
densation, the animal soul is formed (Plut. Ik Stoic, repugn. 
41,1,8). Tlie seven parts of the soul (the five senses, faculty of 
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speech, and tlie reproductive faculty) exteml tlirougliout the 
body, stayting from the ^yefAoviKw, that is, from the central 
and higher force, like the arms of a polypus flMut. De Plac. 
Ph. TV, 4, 2). 

To the Epicureans, as to the Stoics, tlu5 reciprocal action of 
the l»ody and tl»o soul was a sirfiicient proof of the corporealitj' 
<tf the latter (Lucr. ITT, 61 The soul was composed of tire, 
of air, of pimima, and»of a fourth moiv mobile, moi’e subtle 
element, whiqli was t|je principle q|f sensatiou (Lucr. Ill, 231 
sq,). The irrational soul extended throughout the 

body, of which it was tlie vivifying force. • The rational soul 
(anitmis, mens, Lucr.) is situated in llu* }>reaKt, and it- alone 
possesses sensation and motifui (D.I^ v, 6(1). These two souls, 
although they constitute one and the sfimetbang, may yet not 
be boUi in tlie same condition, and lienci' the mind may bt> 
serene, whilst the animal soul is in pain. 

% 

Calm gives a liefinitform to the Physiology of the irv^vna ; 
Functions of the Brain, the Marrov: ami the Ferves. 

In the meantime, the jihysiqjogical theoj;)’ of tlie irveufia was 
licing developed on corresponding lines by physicians. Etir 
many centuries a sohooUof medicine nourished at Alexandria, 
in whit^ experiments and viviseiition were practised, the nerves 
and tl^ brain were studied, and discoveries were made which 
were to be revived in ^)ur days—for example, the <listinction 
between the sensitive an«l motor nerves, (lalen, the greatest 
of thfese physicians, adbpted the theory of the trveufia, but 
endeavoured to give it more unity and coherence. His theory 
was that the hearj; aml^the arteries jeeeive air m the diastole 
of the pulse, and eject the air that has hec.^me impure, in the 
systole. The heart, which is^ the focus of the organic heat, 
provides the lunj^ with blood, and receives from the lungs and 
tt^ aeries the vueupa, which returns through the left ventricle 
(rf heart into the {ft^teries, and fiows through the latter all 
over tire bod^ Air when inhaled uiulei^oes in the organism 
modifications which refine and subtilize Jt.* In the lungs it 
ming^. with the pneuma that is present at ^irth, -rpevpa 
crvp,<^y^v ; in the heart and in the arteries, and afterwards 7H' 
the venlxiciespf the brain, it is elaborated and refined, and, in this 
way, it become the m/evpa l^exrpcov, the vital breath, in which 
II. 
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form it is foiiiul especially in the heart luul arteries, and 
presides over the functions of the vegetable life (digestion and 
respiration). ‘ A psychical breath, which is iiitire subtle still, 
is fonnod out of the wev/m ^tdrucov in the ventricles of the 
brain. 

As to whether this psychical,j|9wc'«wa is the soul itself or 
merely its highest organ, Galen deliberatidy abstains from 
giving an opinion. l,t was enough for his purpose that the 
piicitma was the necessary condition qf life, g,nd that the 
alterations in tins vital > breath were the cause of the diseases 
of the body, of disturbances of the soul, of death itself. 
Hut, if Galen does not affirm that the soul is material he 
draws attention to the connection between our physical 
and moral states. The faculties of the sfail develoj) siinul- 
Lineously with the organs of the body; the perfection of 
human thought can be traced to a ha})py blending of the 
elements which enter into the composition of the brain, and 
to the subtlety of the pnnma in man. The divers states of 
the soul depend on temperament, that is to say, on the propor¬ 
tions according to \vhich are combined the coiporeal elements, 
the ])rin(;i]>les of heat and cold, of dryness and humidity 
{empaarla — Sva-Kpuarla). Assuming that there is in th^ soul a 
liigher spiritual )>art, the mortal part can be nothing else than 
tliis temi)eramcnt, this combination of the oi’ganic principles. 
Do we not see how the union of the soul and body is severed 
by fever and poisons: how the character of Jiations is modified 
by differences in climate; and madness is produced by the 
])resence of black bile in the brain ? . , * 

After the time of Aristotle two opinions were current con¬ 
cerning the seat of the soul: the Peripatetics and the Stoics 
insistetl that it was in the heart,, while the physicians declared 
that it was in the brain. As against Aristotle, Galen cites the 
experiments made on living animals; vivisection, he says, proves 
that the principle of sensation, of speech, aiid of voluntary 
motion, is not the heart, *lnit the brain. Tlie heart is only 
the seat c»f the jms^ions and involuntary movements; on the 
other hand, tjjie principle of vegetable life is found in the liver, 
^riie spinal marrow serves tt) connect the brain with the nerves 
which ai-e not directly joined to it; when a section of the spinal 
marrow is entirely cut olT from the rest, in the part of the 
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body situated lielow tliat seq^bion soiisatiou and motion disappear. 
The^ substance of tlie nerves is tlie same as thaj^ of the biain, 
But harder and thicker; they are the conductors of thQ pneiima, 
and transmit the motor impulses from the (’cntre to tlie 
periphery, and sensations from the periphery to tlie centre. 'J’he 
nerves have thi'ee functions: {lirough their connections with 
the organs of sense they produce sensation; being joined to tlie 
• muscles they produce \^)luntary motion f and, finally, they de¬ 
velop in othei» organs eonsciousnesRisf dangeiima modifications. 

• • • 

Obscurity of the Nco-J^lnhmic Doctrine comfriiimj the Melatimi 
■of Matter to Mind, 


Plotinus returned to the Platonic concejition of matter! 
MattTer, for him, was not the body ; it was without qualities, 
was the indeterminate, or Non-being. At the end of tlie Neo¬ 
platonic procession, the soul, which is the tliinl hypostasis, 
Tequired something exUmded wfu2ein it might develofi, in 
order to disperse that wliich is (;oncentrated in the world 
■of ideas. The soul itself creates its own place: TrpoitWt 
et fxeWoi yewt/crei euirri} tottoi/, ^o’re kuI <r3ffxa {Ena. IV, 3, 9). 

Plotinus iloes imt succee<l in explaining how it is that matter 
oan piXKjeed from the soul* Non-being come out of neing, or that 
which is in no way sjuritual, out of the spiritual. The pheno¬ 
menal world is the result of thi^union of the soul with matter; 
but how is thi§ union to*lHi conceive«l t As the image of Being 
in Non-lieing. Tlfe sensible world may be compared to the 
appearance of an object reflected in a iniiTor. dust as a face 
may be reproduced in several mirrors vtithout losing its unity, 
«o the soul and tlie iiiteiligible form •preserve their unity, and 
remain in themselves whole and entire, even when they seem 
to be divided and multiplied in sensible things. Matter, like 
Non-being, participates, and at the same time does not partici¬ 
pate in Being. In the same way^the soul is in matter and 
yet not in it, and is present in the nuiil|>itu(le of sensible things 
without going out of itself, or ceasing to lip^irpmutable. 

The individual soul, vihich is at first ccsitained in the uni¬ 
versal Boul, yields to iihe desire of acciuiring an'independent., 
life in a separate body. But in falling into this body it does 
not lose its pitrely spiritual nature, but remains united to the 
world-soul an4 to ttie row. How is a living whole to be 
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formed out of this siipra-sensible Peing and the body ? The 
aouh, Plotinus ^replies, does not dwell in the body in the i^me 
way as the body dwells in space, nor as a part in the whole» 
but as tlie tictive force in its natural oigan, as fire is present 
in the air and penetratea it without mixing with it. We must 
not say that the soul is in the body, but rather that the body 
is in the soul; because it is the latter which in its sphere of 
action contains the liddily organs. 

,C r f 

The Fathers of the Church an^j i^ie Scholastics. 

The Apologists and the Fathers of the Church adopU^d in 
turn the dift’erent theories of the (Jrecks; even the Stoic 
Materialism had^ its ])artisans (e.ff. in Tertulli^n). On the 
question of the origin of the soid. there were two opposite 
doctrines: creation and tradvetioii. According to the former, God 
creates tlu^ soul in a special act, and adds it to the body ; on the 
lattcu' theory the soul is produced by the parents like the body 
and in the same extent. Part of the TCPeCffia of the i)rogeni- 
tors is transmitted in the act of g(*neration. 

St. Augustine, hoVevor, linds (lilticidties in both these theories 
ami refuses to make any assertion on the subject. TIis concep- 
l ion of the relation of the soul to the body rowills those of the 
Neo'Platonists. The soul a simple substance, and cannot l)e 
conceived as extended. It is| however, present all over the 
body, and it tills the latter, not locali Hiffusimu sod vitali inten^ 
stone : the soul is whole and entire [n all the parts pf the 
body and in each one of them, in singvdis totn e.t in omnibus tota 
{EpUt. 16G, 2,4). * ’ ' 

According * to these principles, tlie wdtole soul feels an 
impression maile oh any part of the body without requiring to 
move to the point where this impression is produced {De 1mm. 
An. 16, 25). 8t. Augustine a<lmit8 indeed that the union of 

soul and body cannot be scientifically e^plaini^—man is, as it 
were, a third substance formed out of two heterogeneous sub¬ 
stances. He doeo ^jot hold that the body acts dh the soul; it 
is the soul, he sayS, which in the body acts on itself. It is 
..not clear hofv* on this hypothesis he could adopt Galen’s view 
of the nerves and irvevfAu, the brain and the heart, as inter¬ 
mediaries between the soul and the body. 

In the Middle Ages, we find once. ilbore the theory of matter 
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and form: tlie traditions of Greek plnlosophy had not l)een 
broken. 'Aristotle did not exjdaiii how fo^jii, which is 
universal, can, out of matter that is completely indeterminate, 
make an individual being. The Scholastic Peripatetics, Albertus 
Magnus, and Thomas Aquinas,^ imagine tliey avoiil this pi'e- 
dicainent by making matter itself the principle (»f individua¬ 
tion. Principium divavitaiis iiuiividmrHm ejmdem aprcici ed 
* ^ivisio Diateriae secundum qiLantitatem (i?? Primip. Individ. Fed. 
397). Ilut, iPthe individuality of iffaii depends on the division 
of matter, on the distributkni ♦f its elements in si)ace, and if 
the soul in itself is an immaterial form, wuidd it not follow 
that the iiidividualitv of the Iniman s<»ul must be denied? 

])uTi8 Scotys, the antagonist of St. Thomas,^denie<l that h»rrn 
was identical with the universal, and that matter was the 
principle of individuati(»n. Tlic individual, he said, is the 
^ultima vcalitm {In, 2’“ Sent D. :l, 9, 0). Individual exi.stence 
is not a decadence but a peiiecflon, for it j)re8uppo.se8 the 
addition of positive determiijati<ms to the universal, and tlio 
general essence {(jaiddUns) is completed by tlie individual 
nature {Jiaecceitas). Furthermore, everytliftig that is not God, 
even created spirits, consists of matter aiul form {J)e. Per. Prim. 
9, 7). The matter whicfi implies the I'xistencc of the human 
soul and of angels, is quite different from cor}»oreal matter, by 
which is to be understood the matter inime«liately created by 
Ood, the universfijj bajus of all finite existence, what Duns 
Scotuy calls matter prinp) prima {Ibid. 9, H). 

Ockam, who at the lieginning of the 14th centuiy brought 
Ntjmihalisni once more into favour, refused to accejit the theory 
that tlie vegetable and •sensitive soifls {forma arrporu, amma 
sensitiva) were identical with the thinking soul, the anima 
hUellectiva. The sensitive soul was extended and joined, so to 
speak, in a corpofeal manner to the body, all parts of which it 
fills {ciremmeriptim'). ^ The thinkftig soul is anotlier soul, a 
separable substance, which is united t© the lK)dy in such a way 

that it existsVhole and entire {definitive^ of its parts. 

• • 

. Galen’s 'tbeoiy of the psychial and animal apiritm in con¬ 
nection with the doctrine of the four humours and the temperaments 
was, very early in the middle ages, fused with the Aristotelian 
psychology. According to this doctrine, which may be found at full 
length oven in M^andbthon’s psj^ol'ogy, the four fundamental humours 
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are prepared in the liver (the second organu.' process, after the first has taken 
places in the stomach); out of the noblest humour, the blood, ‘the gpiHtm 
vitalis is prepared by a new process in the heart; and this is finally (th'e 
fourth and last process) in the cavities of the brain rafined into the 
itpiritns animalis. This theory prol»ably owed the deep hold which it 
obtained chiefly to the fact ^at it seemed to superficial thought a suffi¬ 
cient bridging over of the gulf betw'een the sensible and the super¬ 
sensible” (Lange’s Hist, of Materialimiy Eng, ti’ans., Vt)l. J, p. 337). 

’ Here are Melanchthon’H .own words : . ‘ 

i«c # # 

“ Oalen says of the liumait soul: ‘ Thesie spirits are either the soul or an 
immediate instrument of the soul.’ ^Tfiis is certainly true; and their 
brightness surpasses the biightncss of tlie sun and of all the stai-s. 
What is most wonderful is that in gtslly men the,divine Spirit itself 
mingles with these same spirits, and with His divine light makes., them 
still more bright, so that theii- knowledge of (rwl may be yet more 
luminous, their attachment to Him more solid, and their aspirations 
towaixls Him more ardent. Hut if devils dwell in the heart, they blow' 
upon the spirits, and bringing ^he heart and th(‘ brain into confusion,*' 
inbjrfere with judgment, give rise to open madness, and induce the heart 
and other mendtet’s to commit the most cruel acts” {Melauckthony quoted 
by Liinge). 

By tin* dis(;ovei‘y of the (urculatiou of the liloud, which we 
owe to the* j^eiiius of Harvey, tlie old,]>hysiology was entirely 
(»\Trturue<l. The theory of the irvevijni liad heeii, aait were, its 
k<*ystone, and this explains the opposition wliich was brought 
to l)ear on the new tlistjoverj. Descartes, enlightened by 
anatomical olwervations of liis own, adopted the theories of 
Ciiarlea the First’s physician, and invented a physiological 
theory which was entirely mechanical, but, at the same time, 
preserved something of Vhe doctrine of Galen. His doctrine of 
animal spirits'may he regarded as the form iii which the old 
theory of the ww/xa, which datetl from the earliest Greek 
physicians, appeared for the last time. The blood flows in the 
arteries as well as in the veins, b,ui the morfi subtle parts of 
the blood which are elaborated in ’^e hairt ascend continually 
towards the brain, and sene to ex^ain the reciprocal action of 
body and soul. «“ 

Demirtes: tAntitfiem between Extension and flmight; Union 
and Jtecipi'ocal Action of Body and Sovi. 

For Descartes the essence of matt^ is extension, because 
extension is the only thing in wHIcli we have a clear 
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anti distinct idea, and withaut which we are unable to conceive 
^t t^Princ* II, 4). The living body is a marvellous luacliine, 
and animals are automata, without feeling or will. Descartes 
was a determined opponent of animism. , 

“ Men have thought without an#' reason* that our natural heat and 
all the movements of oui' body depend on the aoul. The body uf a 
living man is as different^ from that of one who is deatl ah a wateh or 
* any other automaton (that is to say, any othfir machine that nioves*of 
itself) when it 4s wound <up and has within itself the material prin<‘ipk‘K 
of the movements for whicl# ij has be%n made and is provide<l 
with everything necessary for its action, ami the same watch or other 
machine when it is broken and the principh* of its motion has ceased 
to act ” {Pass. a. 5 and 0).. 

Thus the ‘Ijody is something iinisheij, :» omnplete thing, an 
automatic macliine, the springs of which re«piire no im]>ulKe 
from without. As a body, man is an automaton like any 
•other animal, and, so far, everytlpiig in tln^ universe can l>e 
explained mcchariiitally. Hut in man there appears houjc- 
thing entirely new, namely, Llnmght. Body ami thought 
have nothing in (iominoTi, lioy^’ then are^w'e t<j conceive the 
union ami the relations of these two heterogeneous substances ? 

Descartes does m»t f'kt.tempt to explain tlie union of soul 
and hotly by any inetaj)liyHical Iiy})otliesis; In? nieiely accepts 
it, and states it as a fad. Our liotioii of tliouglit is remlmcHl 
clear through metaphysics and that of the ext(*mletl througli 
mathematics; butf “ in order to know what the union of the 
soul and body is, one ihust live and refrain from sjXHjulation ” 
{Leittcr to Princess Elizetheth, Cousin’s Kd. Vol. IX, i)p. 123-129). 

“That the mind,•which, is incorp<tfeal*is able to mpvc the body, we 
knr>w neither by reasoning nor by any compari.>jpn with other things; 
nevertheless, we cannot doubt it, since we are too clearly iriforuied of 
it by experiences which si's too certain and too evident. And we must 
keep^in mind that* this is one'of the things that are known by theiu; 
selves, and that we render these mo#o obscure whenever we try to 
explain them by other things ” 1X,,16,1). 

Tlie union* of soid and Ijody is then s%i generu ; in order to 
understand it ,we inurft proceed neither*,from the notion of 
extension nor from that of thought, Imt from life itself, a«d 
from the notions which correspond to this union (such as 
hunger, thirsl, pain, etc.). This union is of the closest kind. 
Descartes goes eto far at W' say that the body is substantially 
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(substantullcment) united to the soul {Response au qncUritme 
olycction). The mind is distinct from the body, just as th(i 
arm is distinct from the whole body; that is to say, although 
strictly speqjking it can lie separated froiu the l)ody, it forms 
part of the whole, ‘ ^ 

“I had after this described the reasonable soul, and shown that it 
could by no means be educed from the power of matter , . . but 
thkt it must be expressly ctmted; and that it is not sufficient that it 
be lodf^ed in the human l^dj’ exactly like a pilot irT a ship, unless 
perhaps to move its members, but thnt '1^ is necessary for it to be joined 
and united more closely to the body, in oixier to have sensations and 
appetites similar to ours, and thus constitute a real man ” {Diiicourge m 
Met/iorl, Part V, translated by Veitch). “ Natui’e, likewise, teaches, us by 
these sensations of pain, hunger, thirst, etc., that I am not only lodged 
in my body us a pilot in a vessel, but that 1 am besides so intimately 
conjoined, and, as it were, intermixed with it that my mind and body , 
compose a certain ui,ity. For if this were not the ease, 1 should not ^ 
feel pain when my body is hurtj seeing 1 am merely a thinking thing, 
but should perceive the wound by the understanding alone, just as a 
pilot perceives by sight when any jmrt of his vessel is damaged” 
{M(fditatw}i, VI). , , 

This being the manner in whicli soul and body are united, 
how does the reciprocal action between tliem take place ? 
The soul’is joined to tlie whole of the body, hut has its 
principal seat and j)eiforms its (functions more particularly in 
the small pineal gland, towards whibli' the aaimal spirits 
unceasingly asceml. ^ 

This small gland, which is the principal seat of the soul, is suspended 
between the cavities containing these spirits, in such a manlier that it 
can be moved by them in as faany different ways ah there are sensible 
differences in objects'^, and at the same time it can be moved in 
divers ways by the soul, which is of such a natui-e that it receives as 
many different impressions within itself, oc,'^,^ther worihi, has as many 
different perceptions, as there are different'moveiheuts of the gland; 
and conveitiely, j|he bodily machine being so sionatituted that, by the 
very fact of this gland being moved in divers ways t>y the soul or by 
any other cause, it iuipe]¥ the sun*ounding spirits towards the pores of 
the biain, through whi6h they are conducted by the nerVes into the 
muscles, by means of which the soul causes them to move our limbs” 
a. 54). 

Thus Descartes holds that the soul ewbi' act dmeotly on the 
body. No doubt the soul cannot or diminish the 
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quantity of motion in the hotiy, since this quantity is consUint, 
but* it ctfti by its will alone change the diiiection of* the 
motion of the animal spirits and modify their course. Descartes 
is, however, in spite (»f biinself, brought by his own dualism 
near to the doctrine of occasional Causes and of ]»re-e8tabli8hed 
harmony. Wliy has the soul as many tlifferont perceptions as 
there are dilferent nn)vementa in the pineal gland ( 

Because these niovementH ai-u given by nature for the ])urpoHO*>f 

making the eoih feel tlTeiii, becauee tlfey ^ivc it the occaHion to feel 

(Dioptriqucj Vol. V, pp. .')4-lU0).* ‘iThe spirits, merely }>y entering the 

pores, excite a particulai* nioveuient in the gland, wliieh is instituted by 

nature, that the soul may feel this passiou ” (Paan. a. 36). 

• * 

Spflilarly, jn his explanation of this uqj/icyi of the soul on 
the body, Descartes is led to a kind of Ovcnsmialiam ; it is 
always by acting on itself and ou its oN\n ideas that tin* soul 
^icts on the ])ody. 

“ The passions cannot be directly excited or removed by the action of 
our will; but they can indiR'ctly, through the representation of those 
things which arc usually joined with the iiassions we wish to have and 
which are contrary to those we wisif to iHijcc^t” (/?«#. a. 4.')). “ Althougli 

each movement of the gland appears to have been joined by nature to eiu-h 
one of our thoughts since the beginning of our life, it is ncvuitlieless 
poHsihle, thixuigh habit, to join them tr> other tlioughts'’ (a. riO). ‘'And such 
is the connection between suul^aml Imdy that when w'c have once joined 
a certain bodily act to a c|rtain thought, the one will in future never 
occur without tBo othiir ” (a. 136). 

JddlehrancfLe: Intercominunieittion of MatUr and Mind; 
Theory of Occasional Causes. , 

On the questiflii of* the union (If the soul niid the body, 
Malebraiiche separates liimself from DcscaiCbs. He dqnies any 
direct and reciprocal action lietween tlie two sulistances, and 
will admit only "a cott^pondence l)etweeu their phenomena.^ 
This theory of the uu^n of the sotil and the body js, however, 
a corollary of his geiicrat flieory of« the intercommunication of 
substances, arfd is only comprehensible thi'jfugh it. If, he says, 
we were to accept tlie existence in nature *of real powers, if we 
were to believe that the sun endows all things wfth movement 
and life, we should have to return to paganism, and we should 
have to 4d(xre*tibesi6 bsnefteent or terrildc forces (Reek, dc la V4r. 
VI, 2nd Plitt, 0. iii).* 
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“ There is only one true cause, because t^iere is only one true (iod. The 
or force of each thing is merely the will of <if>d ; natural csfuses 
are not real causes, but only occasional causes which determine th^ 
Author of nature to act in such: or such a way, at such or such a 
cifrtij unction ” •(Ibid.). * 

I 

It 18 not the 8UU that makes the jdants grow, but (»od, Who, 
on the occasion of the sun’s radiancg, of wliich He is the 
principle, detemiinea' accortiing to universal laws all the 
movements that have for their effect the*growth“tif plants. 

A general }>roof of the impotCndy of created things may lie 
givtMi: 

“There is a contradiction in the statement that one body can move 
another, nay, fuiiihee, it is contmdicU)ry to say that younran niove«your 
t>wn chair; nor is this all, it is contradictory to say that all the angels 
and devils together crmid stir a piece of straw. The pi'ttof of this is deal', 
for no power, however great w'e may imagine it tc» be, can aurijass or even 
e((ual the power of (iod. Now it would be a contradiction if fik)d were to 
will that a thing should be, without wishing it to exist in some place, and 
wuthout, through the efficaciousness of His will, putting it in that place, 
/.(?. without creating it there; thei-efoyc, no power can tmnsport this chair 
to any place if CJod does not carry it there, nor set and fix it there where 
(fod does not fix it, unless (lod suits the efficaciousness of His actions t(» 
the ineflicacious actimi of His creatures ” (7* met. § 10). “ There is 
nothing more easily moved than a sphere on a plane, but not all the forces 
imaginable can set it in motion uule^ God intervenes. For, once more, 
as long as God wills to create and keep this ball at a point d, or any 
other pi>int you plea.se —and it is a necessity for Him to put it in some 
place—no force can move it from that place, s . . The moving foree of a 
body is therefore merely the efficacy of the Will of God ” (7' jbht. mdt. § 11). 

t , ‘ ^ 

These general laws apj)ly to all created things, if you 
analyse the notion wf extension, you lyill not in it the idea 
of a moving force. When a moving ball ponies in' contact witli 
another hall and sets it in motion, it is 'God, Who on the 
rtccasion of the motion of the first l)all, )irodiipes motion in the 
second. XHe noblest mipdjt are in a similar state of impotence. 
They can know nQthipg, if God does not cnlight^ them; they 
can feel nothing, if <jod does not cause them to he affected. 
They are incapable of willing anything, if God does not move 
them towards the good in general, that is to say, towards 
Himself. A foriiori, mind and body, bedng lieterc^neous 
substances, cannot act on one anotherj^^i; 
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“The body of itself cannot be,united to mind, nor mind to bt>dy; there is 
no «onnectk)n between them ” Part I, t’h. 10). “ It is evident that 

It body, that what is extended and a pui’oly passive substtince, cannot by 
its own efficacy act on a mind, that is, on a beinj? that is of a difTei'ent and 
infinitely higher nature than Itself” (4* Enktr. ine’t, in), yourself ytm 
are not able to move your am^ to change your situation, position, ptwture, 
«u- to cause the slightest change in the universe ” (7* Kntr. met. 55 13). 

How then can we explain the conneetiuu between tlje stiul 
and the hody^which tixperience re^als to us at every instant ? 
Only one hypothesis is le^ ^ us, that of Oceastimal Cmms. 
On the occurrence of a particular movennMit of the body God 
is prompted to produce a certain moveiin‘nt in the sonl, and, 
conveysel}', a particular sensation oi* a partieulav thought will 
prolTipt God*to produce in tin* body a e(Jf tdiu iiioveiuent: so 
that God docs evervthinn, is thi* sole ac.tivi* foie(\ 

^ “Since, as you see clearly, there can be no necessary relation or 
connection between the modifications in%he brain and certain ftKtlings of 
the srml, it is evident that we inust fall Imck upon a power that is not to 
be found in either of these two ” (4' Jiiifr. vi^t. 5^ 8). “ Thus it is clear that 
the union of the soul atid the bo^ consists of other bond tlian tlui 
efficacy of the divine decrees, decrees whi»‘Ii are inmnitable and which 
never fail in their effect” (iJiVA 11). “Ood alone can move tlie animal 
Spirits. He alone is able, and knows how' to make them flow from the 
brain into the nerves and from the nerves inPt the muscles, all of which 
things are required to move the lind>s. . . . < iod has willed that T sh«>iild 
liave certain feelings, certain emotions, wlien there were in my brain 
certain tracet^ certaiiT disturbances of the animal spirits. In a word, He 
Ihis willed and unceasingly Villa that the modes of the mind and of the 
body should be reciprocal. Herein consists the unifui and the natural 
idterdepenflence' of the two parts of which V'e are cmniKmed” (7* Entr. 

§ 13). • . • • 

Spinoza: thx VyiUy of- Svbdmrn' r.yplains tlu Parallel 
Devdopmud of Mxfmsion and Thought. 

The Cartesiaji dualism had made it very <littieult to under¬ 
stand the substantial imion and the* reciprocal action of the 
soul and tlie body. Spinoza, like M»lpt»ranche, separatetl 
himself from I^escartes.* . ^ 

“ What does he understand, T ask, by the union of the mind and 
l)ody ? Wlwt.fr. jdear and distinct conception has he of thought inti¬ 
mately connected i#‘ email portion of matter? I wrish that he 
had explained the, -uiiloQ .hy- its proximate cause. But he conceived 
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the mind to be ho dietiiiot from the body that he was able to assign 
no siiigle cause of this union nor of the mind itself, but was* obliged to 
have recoui’se to ihe cause of the whole universe, that is to say, to Ood^ 
Again, I shodld like to know how many degrees of motion the mind can 
give to that pkical gland, and with how great a power the mind can hold it 
suspended. . . . Indeed, since there ,is no relation between the will and 
motion, so thei-e is no comparison between the power or strength of the 
b<idy and that <if the mind, and consequently the sti-ength of the body 
can never Iwi detemined by the strength of mind ” (AWc, 5th Part, 
Preface). ' • 4 ^ . 

By tracing to Gtwl an^ to thejieiEcjicy of His will every tiling 
that is real in the union of the soul aind hody, Malebranche 
ha<l reduced this union to h mere appearance: but, like 
Descartes, he admitted the existence of no other soul Ixjsides 

01 « 

the human soid. Spinoza, on tlie other hand, had not only to 
cxidain the union of extension and thoiiglit in man, but also 
the union of the llivine thought and extension in all that is.^ 
Since in his system there ifi only one single substance, there 
must he a correspondence between all the attributes of this 
substance, which arc the divers expressions of one and the 
same existence. Therefore, to eVich mode of the divine exten¬ 
sion there must c«»rrespond a mode of the divine thouglit; 
the onler and connection of ideas is tile same as the o^'der and 
connection of things {Elh. II, Prop. VII.). 

. . Subatance thinking and substance extended are one and the same 
substance, which is now comprehended und^r this attribute, and now 
under that. 'Thus also, a mode of extenHion and tfie idea pf that mode 
are one and the same thing expi-essed in two different ways. . . For 
example, a circle existing in nature and the idea that is in God of an 
existing circle are one an(l the same thing, which are explained by 
different attributes; and, thoiefore, whether we think of nature under 
the attribute of extension, or under the attribute of thought, or under 
any attribute whatever, we shall discover one and the same Ord^, or one 
and the same connection of causes ; that is to say, iOieveiy case the same 
sequence of things” {Ibid. note). 1 

• t ' 

It is, therefore, not .only in the dase of man that the 
problem of the reia^ian of extension to thought arises. All 
bodies are inodes of Extension; each mode of extension eon'o- 
sprmds so cldhely to a mode of thought that the two We in 
fact one and the same thing; therefore all bodies have life. 

4 ' 

. . For those things which we have proved hitherto axo altogether 
geueiul, nor do they refer moi'e to man than to ptber'i^viduala, all of 
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'whicli are aniniate, altliough in difiereiit degi’eew. For <»f everything there 
neq^marily,exists in God an idea of which He is the cause in the same 
ivay as the idea of the human body exists in Him. . . . s We oanno^ how¬ 
ever, deny that ideas, like objecits themselves, differ fi'om one another, 
and that one is more excellent and contains more reality^than anothei*, 
just as the object of one idea is excellent and (‘ontains nioi'e reality 
than another ... in proportion' ^ one body is better adajtted than 
another to do and to suffer many things, in the same protmrtion will the 
mind at the same time be l)etter adaptc‘d V> Jiercreive many things” 
{Ibid. Prop. XIII, note).; 

.fust as the universal • li|o is a’development wliich is 
parallel and, in a certain sense, identical with that of the divine 
attributes, so is^ hnnmn life a development of the modes of 
exteirsion wjjich (‘-onstitiite the Ininian body, pandlel to the 
development of tlie modes «>f thouj^ht, whicfi correspond to these 
modes of extension. Being, in fact, identical in substance, the 
^mind and body must correspond throughout the course of life. 
Tliere is no direct or. reciprocal* action between them; the 
mind develops in a serpUMUJO of tlionghts without the (;o- 
operation of the body. “ The soul is a spiritual automaton.’^ 
The body develops in a seqifbnce o| mot^ements without tlie 
cp-operation of the mind; the body of the artist paints yiiotures 
and his mind has no part in tlie act {Eth. Ill, I’rop. II, note). 
But between tlie two seryiiences there is a parallelism, a iieccs- 
sary harmony. The mind expresses by inadeiyuate and confused 
ihotights all *that^ takdfe place in its body, and is througli its 
Iiody^ related to the wliple of the extended universe. We shall 
find the same conception in Leibnitz, wlio owed a great deal 

tD SpinosB. • 

• • • • 

“ . . . The mind and the body are one and th^ same thing, conceived 

at one time bnder the attribute of thought, and at another under that of 
extensniSB. For this reason the order and concatenation of things is one 
whether nature btf conceived under this or that attribute, and conse¬ 
quently tiie order of the actions and passions of our body is coincident 
in nature with the order of the action^ and yiassions of the mind. . . . 
Although there things are so, and no groun^ foy doubting remains, I 
scarcely believe, nevertheless, that, without a p{o<if deriv’ed from experi¬ 
ence, men will ^ induced calmly to weigh what^has be|n said, so firmly 
are they persuaded that solely at the bidding of the mind the body'iniflres 
or rests, and does a number of things which depend upon the will of the 
mind alone an^ npopi power of thought. Foa,what the body can de 
no one baa hitkei^ '^tenmned, that is to say, exfierience has taught us 
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hitheiio what th« Inxly, without being detenuined by the mind, can do 
and what it cannot do from the lawa of nature alone, in so fa^ as ua^ui'e 
is considered meivly as corporeal . . . not to mention the fact that many 
things are observed in brutes which far Bux 7 >asa human sagacity, and that 
sleep-walkers in their sleeji do very many things w'hich they dare not do 
when awake ; all this showing that the body itself can do many things 
from the laws of its own nature alohe, at which the mind belonging to 
that btsly is amazed” {Ibid.). 

< 

•In short, there is,‘^according to Spinoza, no connection, 
between exteusk>ii and thought, but 'there r!? a constant 
parallelism in .the development o^ tiieso two divine attributes, 
whose hannony is diic, to the unity of the substance which* 
they reveal. 


cl ^ * 

Leibnitz : Thcori/ of Pre-catahiuhed Harmony. 

In his Mw Syftteni of the Natmx of Sulstaiiees, and of the 
Communication hctwnn them, T^ibnitz tells us that it was the*" 
pi-oblem of tiie union of the soul and' body tliat led him to 
consider the general problem of the intercoinmuni(’.ation of 
substances. 

«. *■ 

“ Having settled these things, T thouglit 1 hiid gained my haven, but 
when 1 set myself to meditate upon the union of soul and body t was, as 
it were, driven back into the deep sea. b’or I found no way of explaining 
how the body tiansmits anything to the soul oryfce verm, nor how one 
substance ciin communicate with another created substance 
Latbi’s trans. p. 311). ^ » 


In accordance with his usual progi-fcssive method, Jieibiiitii 
gives a solution of this problem, by which we are led ever 
further from the external to the internal, froni tlie cojnpound 
to the simple) frojn appearance to being. , Starting from 
Descartes’ hypothesis of two heterogeneous substances;' how are 
we to conceive their union and the relations between them.? 


Suppose two clucks or two watches which perfectly keep time together 
{daccordtuit). ^uw that may happen in thre4 w'ays. The first way 
consists in the mutual infiuende of each clock upon the oth^; the second, 
in the care of a man* who looks after them; the third, in their own 
accuracy. . . . Now put the soul and the body*in place of the two clocks. 
Thejir agreementlatm'c?) or sympathy will also arise in one of these three 
ways. The way of influence is that of the common philosophyi but as we 
cannot conceive material particles or immaterial specid^ or qualities 
which can pass frem one of these subdliai^^ iv^.^a other, we are obliged 
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to give up this opinion. Hie way of usaistance is that of the syatein of 
occasional causea; but I hold that this is to introduce Deus ar ma<ihhut in 
natural and ordinary matter, iu which it is reasoiiabletthat God afiould 
intervene only in the w’ay in which He suppoi'ts {mncourt A) all the other 
things of nature. Thus there remains only my hypothesis, that is to say, 
the way of the harmony pre-established by a contrivance of the Divine 
foi'esight, which has from the beginiling formed each of these substances 
in so perfect, so rogular, and accurate a manner that By merely following 
its own lavra which were* given to it when „it cmne inb> being, each 
aubstance is yet in harmony witli the other, just as if there were a mutual 
influence betwe3h them, or as if God wei^d continually peeing His baud 
upon them, in addition to HA gpnei'al supixirt (con^l^nce)” {thid. 
p. 332). 

Thus the soul.ainl jJie hody, n^ganlcd from this first i»i>int 
of vjeW, are Uko two clocks, which, withoyt peting one on the 
other, always point to the sniiic hour and strike at the same 
time. 

^ But tins is only an external and superficial point of view, 
for it is in the nature* and univmsal laws of Being that we 
must look for the reason of appearances, rre-estahlishod 
harmony was for Leibnitz not only a theory of the union of 
soul and body; one might almost say that it contiiined hi.s 
whole philosophy. As they ai-e simple, sul*stanees cannot act 
on one^another from without. “The monads have no wiiulows 
through which anything c*(»uld come in or go out” {Monad. 
§ 7). On this hyjjothesis, wWich seems to hreak up being 
into an infinity of isolated individuals, how is the unity of 
the wa.)rld as it appear* to us, and the harmony between th(? 
phenomena which constitute it, to ho explained 

It is thus—that God at first ho created the soul, or any other real unity, 
that everyl^iiig must arise m it from its own inner nature { fond*) with a 
perfect spontaneity as regaids itself, and yet with a perfect conformity to 
things outside of it. < . . And accordingly, nince each of these substanceK 
accurt^iy represents the vrhole universe in its own way and from a 
certain point of view, and the perceptsons or expressions of external 
Giinga coiue intO the 80 ul*at their appropriate time, in virtue of its own 
laws, as in a ’wcgld by itself, and as if there exii^ed nothing but Grid and 
the soul (to adopt the phrase of a certain peij^on of high intellectual 
power, renowned Cpr his piefyX there will be a perfect agreement between 
all these substances, which will have the same result as would be obsei'wd 
if they had communication with one another by a transmission ‘bf species 
or of qualities, such as the mass of ordinary philosophers suppose” {Ntw 
Syttem). The true relatioh ,betwe|^' them is an ideal influence, which 
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reHenibles in its effects a real influence, but is altogether internal. Thus 
each monad has within itself the princifkle of all its own developi^ent 
Its perceptions dbme to it from itself alone, and the monad for Leihnit^ 
ivs for Spinoza, is a “ spititual automaton ” (N&iP Systmt) ; but there is 
at the same tjme a pre-established hartuony between its acts and the acts 
f>f all the other monads, and, in this way, the monad is ‘‘a perpetual 
living miiTor of the univeiae” (Mwmld. § 56). 

It is in these gener^ laws that the explanation of the union 
of soul and body is to he found. 

“Tims, aldiQugh each cimted iiuyiad lepreseuts the whole universe, 
it represents more distinctly the Ixidy which specially i>ertain8 to it, and 
of which it is the entelecliy ” (Ihu/. 62). “These principles have given 
me a way of explaining naturally the union or rather the mutual agree¬ 
ment {confmnitf) ottliOHOul and the oiganic body. The'sonl follows its 
•own laws, and the body likewise follows its own laws ; and they agree 
with each other in virtue of the pi'e-established harmony between all sub* 
stances, since they are all repi-esentations of one and the same^nhiverse ” 

(S 7«). ' . 

When Leibnitz says that tlio sf)ul is united more especially 
to a particular body, he means that Gotl, in ordering the- 
Be(lueTu^o of tlie acts of tlie monad which constitutes the l)ody, 
has had rcgarcl to tlie soul, and vice In the same way, 

in order rightly to understand the reciprocal action between 
the soul and the body, \te must liear in mind what Leibnitz 
really weans by acting and suffering. 

« « 

“ A created thing is said to act outwardly in so far as it has perfection, 
and to suffer (or be passive, piiiir) in relation*to another, in so for 'as it is 
imperfect. Thus activity {action) is attributed to a monad in so far as it 
has distinct perceptions, and ^)a.ssivity (pomon) in so far os its percep¬ 
tions are confus^ And one ci'eated thing is' more perfect than another 
in this, that there is^ found in the more perfect that which serves to 
explain a priori what takes place in the less perfect, and it is on this 
am>unt that the former is said to act upoiifj^ latter. But izt simple sub¬ 
stances the influence of one monad upon aniother is only ideal, and it can ' 
have its effedt only through the mediation oil God,-in so for, aa in the 
ideas of God any monad rightly clmms that God in regulating the others 
from the begihning of tfiings should have regard to it” {Momd. §§ 48, 
60,51). ,* ' * 

r* • 

The interaction between the soul and the body is thus, like 
their union, entirely ideal. The body is impelled tp cany out 
the (K^mands of the soul, in so lar as thelatlerhasdistiaotper- 
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ceptionn, and the soul subniits to lie moved by the passions 
which arise out of bodily representations. In \ word, the*soul 
& a higher kind of monad, and the entelechy of the Inxly. It 
is in this sense that in the soal is found the reasoi^ of the acts 
of the numberless monads which constitute the body, and of the 
harmony lietween them; again, the soul acts on the body, in 
so far as in the soul is found the reason of wliat takes place 
■ in the monads, which she ideally bindrf togetlier. The body 
acts on the Mul, in so far as in dilie body a reason for the 
inudiRcations of the soul is fioi^id. 

Conclusion: Since ihc Cartesian attempts Philosophers hace 
endeavosired to avoid the IHfficuUif. 

Ihmay lie •said that, since the attempt# made by the (’ar¬ 
tesian school, ])hilosophei's have endeavoured to avoid rather 
than to solve the problem of the union of the soul and the 
dKwly, as well as the moie gcneiaj problem of the intercom¬ 
munication of HubstaiiceH The doctrine of physical infivuty 
which is someliiues attributed to Euler, but was leally the 
traditional theory of the ScIj^kiIs, oflers tfio solution of the 
problem. l*hysical influx meiely mealis natural influence} and 
this doctrine consists lu accepting as a fact that two sub¬ 
stances naturally re-act on one another, but it jiresents no 
hypothesis that would explain |he Jmo of tins union. 

Scientific men and pli^inomenalists of th(* school of If nine are 

“ Fi’om whatever pftmt of vievi,” says Euler, “we tonsidur that dose 
uuion between body and H<lhl which constitutes the essence of a living 
man, it will always remain inexplicable by philosophy” {Letter to a (Jer- 

mhu Princeisy 2ud Part, I, 13). * 

• • • * 

^ In this acoonnt of the different hypotheses offore<| in explanation of the 

union of soul and body, we have not thought it necessary to speak of the so- 
called theory oi a Plaalir medium which in some handbooks of Philosophy is 
(on the au^ority oL Laronii^i^re) ascribed to Cudworth, the well-known 
author of the Sytitema inteU^etvaJk. We have shown in our Latin thesis [De 
Nalwra Pladbvtsa Apud CwHtborthumy 1848, translated into Freiloh I860) that 
there is nothing of the kind in Cudwoi tb. His Ptaxltc Nature does not serve to 
explain the union of soul and body but the produotio&«>f drganisation and of life. 
It is a kind of instinct, a kind«of plastic life in nature analogous to what is uow 
called the Unconscious; and Cudworth uses it further as a Wbrld soul, jvhj^'h 
under Clod’s commands is charged with the organizing of things, and is respon¬ 
sible for the irregnlaritiesand errors in natare. This semi-spiritual, semi-material 
principle could not (as was supposed) have been employed as an explanation of 
the union of soul and body. H is a hypothesis as puerile as it is contradictory. 

II. Q 
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content to state that we cannot lay hold of the connection 
between a bodily modification and a state of consciousness, 
and that, consecjuently, we have before us two series of 
irreducible phenomena. Tn Tyndall’s words: 

C ** 

“ Were our minds and senses so ^panded, strengthened, and illumi¬ 
nated as to enable us to see and feel the very molecules of the brain, were we 
capable of following all their motions, all their groupings, all their electric 
discharges—if, such there^be, and were we intimately acquainted with 
the corresponding states of thought and feeling, we shoHd be as far as 
ever from the solution of the problem : how are these physical processes 
connected with the facta of consciousiSiesa'? The chasm between the two 
classes of phenomena would still remain intellectually impassable.” 

Kant regards it as one of the advantages of his Critique of 
Pure Reason that it relieves us of the insoluble problem of the 
union of soul and body. Something of the Cartesian dualism 
yet remains in his theory: the underlying substance* of things 
is neither matter nor minil, but an unknown thing-in-itself, 
which is levealed to us in body and thought undet the different 
forais of space and time. The Materialists and the Idealists 
were both equally wiong: wc do-not perceive mind immediately 
as a substance, much less as the sulistance of all things; mind is 
riot a mode or a phenomenon of mattei', there is no way of pass¬ 
ing from the one to another. Body and thought are two ilifferent 
phenomena; it is possible that, the thing-iii-itself is a single 
substance, which under the form of space is body, and under 
the form of time is thought. Although we cannot escape'from 
this antithesis of the two orders of phenomena, we are delfyered 
by the Cntique from aii^ insoluble problem. 

“ The difficulty which lies ifi the execution of thie task consists, as is 
well known, in the presupposed heterogeneity of the object of the internal 
sense (the soul) and the objects of the external senses, inasmuch as the 
formal condition of the intuition of the one^, time, and of that of the 
other space also. But if we consider that both Miids obj^ts do not differ 
internally, biit only in so far as t'he one appearc externally to the other— 
consequently that what lies at the basis of phenomena, as a thing-in-itself, 
may not be heterugeiieopll^ this difficulty disappears. Th^ then remains 
no other difficulty than Is to lie found in the question—^how a emnmunity 
of^ substances is possible; a question which lies out of the region of 
psychology, and which the reader, after what in our analytic has been 
said of primitive forces and faculties, will easily judge tq be also beyond 
the region of hum^n cognition” {Critique of Pure Reoteon, Transe. 
Dicdectic, Bk. II, Ch. I). * 
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For Fichte there is only, one substance, the infinite Ego. On 
th5 othef hand, Sch^ling’s Absolute is the identity of sifbject 

^d object, of the real and the ideal. 

• 

**Natui-e not only in beraetf, as being th% integml and absolute act of 
the divine iiianifestation, hut also m. her visible existence, is essentially 
•one, and contains no inner diversity. In all things Nature is the same 
life, the same power, the same fusion throngh^ideas. In Nature there is 
no pure corporeal existence, but everywhere sotils symlmlically triSiST 
formed into l>*dy. . . .• Psychology ffists on the hyiwthesis of the 
antithesis between soul and bfdy^ and it is esisy to intagine what may 
come of inquiries into what docs not exist, namely, a soul in opposition 
to the body. Any true science of man must be sought in the essential 
and absolute unity of soul and body, that is, in the idea of man, and con> 
sequtnlly not in general in the real and cni|jirioal man, who is merely a 
relative manifestation of the former. ... A true science of Nature must 
start from the identity of soul and bo<ly in all e.xisteuce; so that Itetween 
physics and psychology no real antithesiH should be conceived to exist” 
Vorhtnngen iiber die Methot/e de» AhtdeHma/tt'ti Stndmrm^ VI and XI). 

Materialists attirin the i<lmtity cf matter and force : “ there is 
no matter without force, they say, and no force without matter,” 
but t^iey do not trouble theftisclveii to define eitlier matter 
or force, nor the Imo of their union. The .S])iritualists who 
still uphold the Cartesian dualism, rcganl the union of the two 
heterogeneous substances, mind and body, as a fact which 
experience compels us to accept, and wliich scieiiCHi is incapable 
of explaining.* ^ * 

It ^would seem, howtjver, that there is a growing tendency 
to admit that substance is one, after the inannei’ either of 
Leibnitz or of Spinoza, and in this way to avoid the insoluble 
problem of the ifnion "of soul and* body. But* at the same 
time, we must remark that it is not muAi easier to under- 
.sta,nd how two substapees of the same nature can acit on 
one another. As^uviiaf’. observes, the communication of motion 
appears to us to bfe at^uately exf/lained, only because we aro 
accustomed to find it everywhere.* It would seem as if, in 
accordance, wAh Schelling’s conception, tlHiAteraction l>etween 
All the individuals which make up the universe can, in the last 
resort, be comprehensible only through the hypothesis of^ the 
unity of the principles of which they are the manifestation. 
The drawba<dc*tQ this hypoth^is is, that in explaining the unity 
-of things it their individuality. * 




PART IV 


THEODICY OR NATURAL THEOLOGY 




CHAPTER I 

THE RELIGIOUS PKOHLEM IN ANCIENT TIMES AND IN 

THE MIDDLE AGESi * 

It may be sai<l tliat, broadly si)caking, all philuaophy grew 
•out of mythology : but this in cj^iecially true yf that branch 
of philosophy which deals with the questions of the existence 
and the attributes of (iod. It is evident that these problems 
arose out olf relleotions suggeigted to the# human mind by the 
popular l}elief8 which lie at the root* of every religion. JjOgi- 
cally, then, the hi8tf)ry»of religion should have preceded the 
history of philosophy; but we shall not gf> so far back ; we 
shall merely give a brief account of the earliest religious 
conceptions of the Greeks, as far as they can Imj discovered 
through the works of their earliest ptiets, thrmigh the Theogony 
•of Hesiod and the poeiifs of Homer. 

Greek ^heology^: j%e Pods; Hesi^*mid Horner. 

Hesiod taught tJiat the world came out chaos through the 
operation of liove. 

**. . . Foremost %prang' Chaos and next bruad-lx>somed Earth ever 
secure seat of all Imipo^^s . . . and Qark dim Taitarua, in a recess of 
Earth having broad ways, and Ix>ve who is nifist beautiful among im- 
moital gods, Live that relaxes the limbs. . . . ^utjTrom Chaos wore born 
Erebus and black Nigbt^ ayd from Night againnpiwng forth Aether and 
Day, whom she lAre after having conceived by unkm with Erebus ” 

{Theog. ei «eq.). * • 

We find "the «une theogony in the myth of the birds 
related by Anste^iwaes in his comedy of "that name {BMli, 
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V, 191). This appears to have beep the most ancient form of 
Greek theology, and it corresponds to a certain extent >^ith 
what we can learn of the theology of the Phoenicians from the 
testimony 0 ^ Sanchuniathon (Phile Byblius ap. Eusebius,Pra^r. 
Evaruj. I, c, VI). It is, as we see, a kind of pantheistic 
naturalism, in which everything comes out of chaos, through 
the operation of forces which lay donnant within it and by 
which it is transform^. 

In Homer’s theology wc« find quite a difFereift tone and a 
diflerent spirit. This pantheistjpak and naturalistic cosmogony 
becomes an anthropomorphism that is not far removed from 
theism. Jupiter is the. supreme ruler (uiraTo? /jo/errwp), who 
arranges and directs all things; all the foi*ceB of the universe 
are subject to his authority. In the higliest place in the 
empire of the gods, Jupiter stands alone as the ideal of 
siqjreme power and absolute intelligence. He presides over 
the aH8emblic.S of the godil, and he holds communion with 
man. He is the father of Ate, wlio leads the guilty astray; of 
Remorse, by which ofl'encesare wiped out; of Pity, the avenger 
of the oppressed, fie is, the protector of the rights on which 
rest the relations between men, the supreme Gotl of oaths and 
of the family. He watches over the llabitations of men, is the 
patron of guests and suppliants, and even of Ijeggars (see Jules 
Girard, Jhi Sentiment religienx <iicz les (frees, pp. 71, 72). 

Notwithstanding the many noble th'oughte which are to be 
found in tlie poetry of Homer and Hqsiod, the religion of the 
Greeks mn'cr rose much above mythology, and never became 
exactly what we call a reUgioii. For the marks of «a religion 
are three: firstly, a revealdr; secondly, •a saefed book; thirdly, 
a system of mettipliysics and of ethics. The Greeks had no 
revealer: no man ever professed to be or was accepted among 
them as a sacred and privileged intermediary between God and 
man; they had no Manu, no Zoroaster, no Buddha. NCr had they 
any sacred book such as the Zend-Avesta^ot the Vedas, or the 
Koran. I^astly, the}; !iad no theology, that is, no Metaphysical 
and moral doctrine eyblved by a learned 'priesthood and regarded 
as*above the 'private judgment of individuals. In Greece the 
poets were the theolc^ans. To them alone was due the 
development of the religious and moral ideas iihplied in the 
popular beliefs. Some attempts at re^bu6 organization were, 
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however, made, and these jgive iia an idea of what the Greek 
religion might have become. Such were th|) mysteries of 
ftrpheus and, one might even add, the Pyth^orean Brother¬ 
hood. (See Jules Girard.) tAll these attempts, however, led 
to nothing, and the Greek religion remained a i-eligion of the 
imagination, in which philosophers and poets took the place of 
metaphysicians and moralists. 

Let us now see how the religious notions of the poets were 
developed thfeugh philosophy. • 

^ • 

The Cosmogmy of the First Greek Philosophers: The Jonk 
School; X&twphanes: Critickm of Poli/theism; PaiUheistn of 
Xcn^hancs Mdigious Sceptuism ; The Sophists. 

Before it grew into « tlieology, the earliest Greek phil«>- 
sophic system, that of the Ionic school, was a cosmogony; ami 
•it may be regarded as the translation into an abstract ami 
scientific form of the mythological*cosmogony. Aristotle traces 
the doctrine of Thales, who ih^rived everything fi'oni water, to 
the ancient myth, according to which C^cean is “ the father 
of Gods and men ” (Arist. Metaph. I,* .3). But the cosmogony 
of Thales, though apparently materialistic, was inspired ]»y a 
pantheistical conception. He said that all things were full of 
God, irctirro irXjJpi? Bern (Arist. De Anima, 1, 5). He also thought 
the loadstone had a soul (Arist. 1, 2, 405 a, 19). 

The first thinker who raised the conception of God to a 
philosophic plane, whel4icr by comliating popular superstitions 
or by defining the peculiar marks and attributes of Divinity, 
was Xenophanes, the founder of the* Eletitic school. Xeno¬ 
phanes ridionles the’polytheistic'anthrojwraoVphism. Men, 
he says, make gods in their own im^e. 

** Negroes imagine them as black and with flattened noses; the 
Thraciana, wiik blue eyes and red hair,; if oxen and horaes could jjaint, 
they would re^iresent tifleir gods as horses and oxeu ” (Xenoph. Frag, 
6 and 7 ; CSa ffe Nat. Pear, I, 24). * ^ 

» * 

Homer and,Hesiod represent the Gods'as committing all the 
acts that are considered most disgraceful in menP, such an t^eft 
and adultery (Cic. Pe NeU. Deor. lt 24). 

Xenophaubs gave, i|^rding to Aristotle {De Xenoph. 3), an 
a priori proof of * tlil^vunity of God; “If God is the most 
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I)owerful of Injings, He must be One; for if He were two or 
sevens,!, He would not be the most jpowerful, since im that (^ise 
He could not accomplish His will in all things ”; and he 
proved the eternity of God in t the same way. Finally, he 
ascribes to *Him the highest of all attributes, namely, intelli¬ 
gence : “ Without effort,” he sAys, “ He directs all things by 
the omnipotence of mind; uvdivt/6e irovoio voov (ppevi iravra 
KpffSatvei'’ {Frag. 3). It may, however, be questioned whether 
these words are to l>e understood in a ‘theistieal' or pantheis¬ 
tical seuse (see V. C'ousiA, Frag, yhi^psophigtmitt art. Xenophane). 
Aristotle tells tis that it was while contemplating the whole 
heaven tliat Xenophanes reached tlie conception of the Divine 
unity: e/V top o\ov ovpavov aTro/SX^ay {Metaph. I, S)-; and 
it would seem aldo 'that it is to the whole universe tha£ the 
following b»fty conception applies; “Whole and entire He 
sees, conceives, and hears : OeXo? opo, ouXoy poet, 00 X 09 Se 
t’ (tKot'et ” {Frag. 2). * 

Thus, it was not X(?nophanes hut Anaxagoras who first 
separated mind from matter, and saw in Intelligence the source 
of all flings. This Sve gather from the following passage in 
Aristotle: 

“ Fr>r «»f the excellent and beantifnl order of Home thingn, and of the- 
production of othei'H of the eiititien, it in not natural to asnign, perhaps, 
either earth or anytliiug of thin hiiuk^a a caii.se . . . nor was it Hoemly^ 
on the other hand, to attribute so inipoTitfiit a part .to chance and 
fortune. No»*, whonoever aiiiniied iniiul, aa in animala, ho hIho in nature,, 
to Im) the cause of the synteiu of the world, llnd of the entire haAnony 
of it, the aaiiie appeared, as it were, of sober tentperaruent, in oompariaon 
with the vain theorista of^ earlier ages (oror pt]tf>(ap t<fiapi}* vap* ting 
X«yorTos Tot'S itporepop). I?hw, we know' that *!A.naxagoras openly 
adopted these principltA” {Metaph. 1, 3). 

The following are the fragments from Anaxagoras which we 
still possess, and which go to, prove the above theory : ' 

t I 

“ In the beginning there was iui infinite number of things, all mixed up 
togsther, then mind came (and separated them and arran^^ them all in 
distinct order: opov mxvra )y»fpaTa ^ov$ iruvra SieKotrprjcn ” ^ 
(D.L II, 6X “JVIiud is independent (avroKpargi) ] not mixed with 
anything else, is entire in itself, povvos avrhs etft* eavrov ttrrt. Mind i» 

(The word SuKhffMWe signifies both the act of aep«i»f^l% (lA) and the act of 
putting order into things (Keep/te). * 
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the most subtle and the purest of things, ru Xcrr^arov, ro xaf^a/Hsrarov" 
(Frq0. 8). It has a supreuie ))owei' uvei- all things; ut^vm /icytcrrof 
trJivTtav vovs KparUi'' Lastly, “mind is^ssesses unlindted knowledge: 
wept Tnyros urx«t, Tavra lym” (iSimpltcint, ‘271 a, 30). 

With the Sophists, scepticism as regai’ds raligioiis mattei's 
appeal's for the fii-st time. Pnttagoras said; 

“I know nothing abou^ the Gods, whether they ai*® or are not. 
ovF m euri, ovF is ovk ctcrt" (D.L. ix, 51). Tlhnsyiuachus is supposed^ 
have suggested d^^ubts conpcrning Diving Providence. He said that the 
Gods did not trouble themselves about huiiKin affairs: vrt oi Oeol o^x 
opukrt rd dyffpiairivaL, 

Finally, to Critias, one of the thirty tyrants, and a pujiil of 
the Sophists and of Socrates, a passage is attrihutetl in which, 
like tlie j>hilosopher8 of the eighb^enth century, he ascrihes 
the invention of the (lods to tbe law inukers. 

• “In the beginning,” he* says, “men lived like aninuils, without law or 
order. Penal laws were established, bu^as the laws onl5’ reached crimes 
that were 4>j>enly committed, a clever, ingenious man cam© forward, wht), 
with a view to preventing hidden crimes, spoke of the iumiortal gods, 
and gave out that heaven was thair dwelliiig-{4ace ” (Sext. Emp. Adt>. 
M^Uh. IX, 64). 

Philosophic Thevon : Sucratcs; Fiml Causes; Providence. 

The iiTcligious tendency of tV« Sophists’ teucliing callcMi forth 
a defender of the moraI«aiid religions conceptions of inunkiud. 
Although we havt? found, it is true, in jirevions thinkers the 
germs of philosophic theism, they wei-e still so feeble and so 
v^gue th^t we ai-e justified in regarding Socrates us its true 
founder, as the ti«8t plgTosophcr wip had the (lynceptioii of a 
Divine PeisouaJity, and as the discoverer (jf tliat proof of the 
existence of God which was known in the Schools fis the proof 
by final causes, ^We have in the speech of Socrates in Plato’s 
Phaedo, and again in the coiivetsation carried* on l)etweeu 
Socrates, Euthydemuff and AriBto<lemuR, as reported by 
Xenophon, the clearest statement of the ahoye drtetrines. 

Like his predecessors* Socrates ha<l at l^t occupied himself 
with physics afid cosmogony, but he could not* rest content 
with their explanation of things. Even Anaxagoras, w^io, 
indeed, introduced indulgence into his system but made no 
use of it, failed to sat^^l^ him. For Socrates, on the contrary, 
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conceived the universe as the product of a moral cause, of a bene- 
ficeat will. He said that phenomena came to be not bec^ise 
they must, but because it was good that they should exist. 
This is the substance of his speech in the Phaedo (96, 199). 
Xenoplion gives a simikir but more popular account of the 
doctrine of Socrates in the MeThorahilia. There he points out 
to Aristodemus {Mem. 1, 4) the happy combinations found in 
the human body, the'liarmonious conoatenation of causes and 
eilects, and of means and etids. In nature henfinds not only 
traces of intelligence, bht proofs a beneficent i)ower which 
watches over man (IV, 3). He believes in the constant 
])re8ence and unerring iiction of this power in the universe. 
He believes that God observes the actions of men, and that 
He knows their becret thoughts and feelings. 

Thus Socrates acknowledges the existence, not only of God, 
but of Providence, and not only of that universal Providence 
which watches «)ver the wh.de world, but of a particular Pro¬ 
vidence which is interested in the fate of individuals. He 
rtML'cmmends men to pray, and to pray only for the good of 
their souls,-and nofr for ternjK>fal gooils. Speaking from the 
philosophical point of view, we may say that it was Socrates 
who rev€*nled the God of the West. Whilst, with the exception 
of •ludeji, the whole of the I^ast adored nature under the name 
of God, and whilst the (ilreek religion was still no more than a 
religion of nature in an anthropomorplfic form, Socrates was the 
first to make known the moral God, si^ch as He has since been 
jKsknowledged anti adored by all civilized nations. 

Plato's Peligimts Doct'fhu: the T^ea o/ the Good: the 
Life of God; Prqofs of the Existence of God-; Providence; 
The Ecisteyice of Evil; Optimism. 

Plato gave to the conceptions of Socra;te8 a fuller de¬ 
velopment and a more scientific form. It is with him that 
the history of the philosophy of r^li^on really begins. 
Indeed, it might be ^saad with truth that his whole philosophy, 
that is to say, his ^eory of Ideas, \vas nothing else than a 
thgotlicy. 

What are we to understand by the term Idea {iSia, etSof) in 
Plato's doctrine? It was the universal and essential element 
in all things, that which is fixed and permanent in them. 
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But the Idea is superior to individuals, not only in quantity 
as feeing the one in the many, but also in quality. It is not 
dhly the universal, it is also the ideal (see our Easai mr la 
dialectique de Platon, p. 249).t No doubt these two points of 
view were often confounded by Plats, so that Aristotle was 
led to regard his theory as a* tissue of abatnictiona, hut the 
whole spirit of Plato’s teJiching contradicts this interpreta¬ 
tion. For Plato, the "measure of Beirtg was not only 
generality and extension of the» concept, it was at the 
same time and more espe^aUy its ^lerfection. For, among 
all the difierent Ideas, to which does Plab) give the highest 
rank, and to which do<?s he always unhesitatingly and with the 
most «entire conviction ascrilie existtuKU' ( Is it not to the 
Ideas of wliat is most ijerhxd-, the Ideas of the Just, the Fair, 
and the Good I 

• “. . . There is an absolute beauty tqid giMKlncss, an^absolute ussuiu^ 
of all things. . . . For there is nothing which, to iny mind, is so {latent 
os that beauty, gfsidness . . . have a most real and absolute existence ’* 
(Jl*haedo, 77). 

• • 

In a word, all the Ide-as Plato heiv discuKses have the char¬ 
acteristics of existence,* and are regarded by liim us being 
beyond all doubt, and, although he places them in a lower 
rank, it is the same with tint mathematical notions, equality, 
number and measure, adl that constitutes the principle ttf order 
and harmony in* sensible things. Finally, hut with some 
hesitation, Plato teaches the existence of the Ideiw <»f sensible 
tilings, tUat is to say, the essential ^)rinciple of eatdi genus 
and each species^ such as the Itleii of man (Harm. 130), the 
Idea of fire (J'im. 51 c), and even the Idea the sensible world 
in general, whicli he calls to auTo'^wor. 

But, can it he tjiat these ideal types, these bases of the 
visible and sensible reality, are, as htis lajcn asserted, merely 
modes without substance,or do they not rather themselves dcjiend 
upon a higlfBr Idea, which is no other »thaai the Idea of God ? 
On this point Plato’s qwu wonls are dw/sive. It is impossible 
to separate tKe Ideas from God, For does n(ft Plato say in 
the Bepublic, “ All intelligible beings derive their l)eing an<l their 
essence fromp the good, to eipat kcu r^v omlav ot’ eKeivov aoroiy 
'jFpoaretvai " {Bep. 509 h). And does not this mean that all the> 
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IdeaH have their substance in the Idea of the Good, which 
is, in fact, God Himself ? This we also infer from another 

0 4 

passage in the RtpMie : 

“ In the werld of knowledge the idea <>f Good appears last of all, and 
is seen only with an cffoi%; and when seen is also I’efened to the 
univei'Hal author of all things beauliful and right, ftarent of light and 
of the Initl of light in this visible world, and the iiuiuediate source of 
rciMon and truth in the intellectual” {Hep. Vl'X, 517«). 

(Jan it 1)0 said that tv^at® Plato calls Ae Idea'of the Good is 
not Gotl Himself ? What, theiif, i^it? What principle, other 
than God, could l>e the source of truth and of intelligence, the 
cause of all that is b(*ttutiful an«l good iu things ? 

“ This [the Idea of*Gf>od] you will deem tr» be the (^iimc of science and of 
truth . . . beaiitiful, too, um are Inith truth* and knowledge, you will be 
right in CHteeming thia other nature as more l)«autifiil than either . . . 
acieiice and truth may he like the Good, hut they ai'e not the Good f 
true Good lias a place of h«>iioiir yet higher” (Hfp. VI, 508e). 

Again, it is tliis ^aine principle tljut, accortliug to Plato, is 
the object, not only Af dialectic, but of love, l^ove pursues the 
Beautiful, as science pursues- the True, and virtue the Good, Love 
j'ises from the hod^’’ to the spirit, from 1»eauty of form*to l)eauty 
of feeling, from beauty of feeling to l->eauty of knowledge^ until 
it readies the Beautiful as it is «u itself. 

t 

“ But M'hat,” says Diotima of Mantineia to Suci-ates, in the St/mporntm^ 
“ what if man had eyes to aee the tnie beautyc-the diviuci-beaiity, Ijnean, 
-pure and clear and unalloyed, not clogged with the ladlutions of ajor- 
tality and all the coloui-a an^ vauitiea of human life—thither looking, and 
holding converse with the trjie beauty, aiivple ard divine?” {Symp. 
210 sqy.). f 

And this God, this supreme tenn of dialectic and of love, i6. 
not a logical entity without consciousness and without per- 
sonality, but a living God. * 

■ 

“And, O Heavens,” siiyti^lato in the Soph'et^ “can we ecrer be made to 
believe that motion and ([fe and aoul and mind are not present w-ith per¬ 
fect being ? Can we imeginc that being is devoid of life and mind, and 
exists in awful uuiueaningness, an everlasting fixture” {Sophiety 249 

Plato, while he asc>ead8 to God spontaneously in the upward 
movement of dialectic and of love, at the same time endeavours 

V * 
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to establish His existence by ai^uments; and, with him, l>egin8 
th^histony of what are cj^led tlie proofs of the existent of 
<Sod. • 

Istly. The -proof by mujk'. —All that is bum, or 

comes into being, necessarily proceeds from some cause. The 
cause is the siime as that <vhich pioduces. That which 
produces precedes, 8,nd the thing produced follows {P/iH. 7). 
* There exists, therefore/ a power capable of causing things ,to 
become other«yian they were befor** (SopMsf, 205 h). 

. 2ndly. What is in the eff^ wids idmlly in the emtsi:. 

“5oc. May our body l>e >»aul t<* have a utiul ?—/Vo. (Ilearly.—»SVw. And 
whence emues that^ soul, luy dear ProtaivhuH, iinless the Imdy of the 
universe, which contains cleincnts like those in our iKalies, but in every 
way ftiror, had also a soul ? . . . and wisdom and niilid cannot exist w'itli- 
out soul . . . and in the divine nature of/euH would you not say that tiiere 
is the soul and the mind of a king, beeausu there is in him the })<>wer of 
4he cauae ? ” {Phil. .30). 

. •* ■* 

3rdly. Proof from the. motor ainse. —Plato, forest'd ling Aris¬ 
totle, gave a proof of the existence of God l)y motion, which is the 
subject of a lengthy domonstmtiou in tlrt? lOtli l)ook of the 
Zatos. It is true that, in this pa.ssage, he S]>eak8 of the world- 
soul, rather than of God, but this world-soul was created by 
God. 

There are two kinds of motion ; ‘ 'there is a nnition able to Jiiftve other 
things, but not to move itse/f,” and there is a motion that “can move itself 
as well as other things.” Tlie substance that i-an move it.self is, thei-efure, 
the cause of motion in substances that cannot move themselves. 'J'he soul 
iSj then, prior to the IsMly, and, consequently, its “ charaeter, and manners, 
and wiehea, and reaeoningH, and true opinions, and i nflections, and l ecollec- 
tions are prior to length, and breadth, and strength of* brxiies.” Plato 
finds further proof in the (ailestial older and harfftriny, “If, my friend, 
we say that the whole path and movement of heaven, and of all that is 
therein, is by nature akin to the movement, and revolution, and (ailcula- 
tion of opting and,proceeds by kindred,laws, then, as is plain, we must 
say that the best aoul tafies care of the w(*rld, and guidef< it along the 
good path ^ {Imi/u X). * ^ 

^ * 

4 thly. Proof hy Jimil ycaiises, —Plato wawa faithful follower of 
the Socratic tradition. We cannot say whether «it ifi Socrates 
himself, or Plato in the name of Socrates, who opposes tke 
method of fkial causes to that of physical causes. It is 
certain, however, tliat tiiis well-knovni passage in the Phaed4t 
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expresses a doctrine which they held in common. Socrates 
laughs at those who explain the universe by air, water, aether, 
etc.: , * 

I uitghfc compare him to a persoD iiho began by maintaining genei'ally 
that mind is the cause of*the abtions of Socrates, but who, when he 
endeavoured to explain the causes df my several actions in detail, went 
on to show that I sit here because my body is*made up of bones and 
muscles ; and that as theabones, as be would‘say, are hard, I have joints , 
which divide them, and the muscles are elastic and they gover the bones, 
etc. .*. . and he would hav^ a similar explanation of rdy talking to you, 
which he would attribute to sound, ^fud^iir, and hearing, and he would 
assign a thousand other causes of the same sort, forgetting to^mention 
the tioie cause, which is that the Athenians have thought lit to condemn 
me, and accordingly I have thought it better 'and more right to*remain 
here and undergo ray sentence ” (P/<aeo?o, 989 »qq.). . . . “ The ^olld and 
co-operative causes . . . are thought by mbst men not t6 be the second 
but the prime causes of all things, because they freeze and heat, contract 
and dilate, and the like; but they are not so, for they ai-e incapable of 
reason or intellect. . . . The lover of intellect and knowledge ought to 
explore causes of intelligent nature first of all, and, secondly, of those things 
which, being moved by othei-s, are impelled to move others” {Tim,. 46). 

Plato says elsewhere that “ the intelligence is of the same 
family as the cause.” /' Let us remember, then, that the 
intelligence has affinity with the cause, and is of the same 
kind.” Further, the intelligence, is the same as the troth. 
It is the lover of measure and propprtion; it is what has 
most affinity with the (lood {Phil. 65 a). 

From these principles, Plato deduces a tehAogical theory, 
which (if it is not intended to be partly mythical) appears to 
us arbitrary and somewhaji childish, but whjph may neverthe¬ 
less be regarded as, the first attempt at what has been called 
in modern times physical theok^j. Thus he tells us that: 

“God placed water and air in the mean betweea fire and earth . . , 
and for these reasons . . . the b«dy of the world was created, and it was 
harmonized % pr(»portion, and thei'efore has*the spirit of friendship*' 
{Tim. 32). “ He ma4e the world in the form of a globs . . . the most 
pei-fect and the most likft itself of all figui'es; for he considered that the 
like is infinitely^fairer than the unlike ” {Ibid. ^3). Sight is given to us “ to 
the end that we might behold the courses of the intelligence in the 
heavens and that we might imitate the absolutely unerring causes of good 
and regulate our vagaries.” The same may be affirmed of speech and 
hearing, which are miont to “correct any disc(^ which may have arisem 
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in the coursea of the oonl, and to lie our ally in bringing her into 
hanuony apd agreement with ’beraelf. The body wa^ provided iis ita 
wshiele and nieana of locomotion” {Hud, 44). 

For Plato, the existence implied Divine,Providence, 

since the attributes of (rod can scarcely be separated from His 
existence. If, however, we follow this division, which is the 
one accepted in modern works on the nature of (lod, the 
question arises, what was Plato’s view of the metaphysical and 
moral attribirtes of tine Divinity (see FouilWe, IX, (^h. vi). 
God is one; for He is not |rucji or sucK a good, but the Good. 
He is simple, not because He iwssesses one single quality, but 
because He possesses them all. He is immutable, for tlje more 
perfect a bein^ is, the lAss it is subject to ch^n^e. He is eternal, 
for past and future are oylj" fleeting fomia of being; one thing 
only can be said of the eternal substance: that it is. As for the 
moral attributes of God, they are all implied in His very 
definition, namely, that. He is tlfb Good. Gbtl created the 
world because He was good. 

“Let me tell you, then, why the Creator made thin world of generation. 
He was good, and the good can never hate any jealousy of anything. 
And being fiee from jealousy He dei^ii'ed that all things should i>e a» 
like Himself as they could be” (Tm. 29 fi). 

The result of this view is a kl^eory of optimism, according to 
which, *evil must be an •accident in the universe, and has no 
reality, no effective* existence. 

“ Now the deeds of the best could nevei be, or have been, other than the 
fairest; and the Cieator, reflecting on the things which are by nature 
visible, fouiid that h* unintelligent natuA taken as a whole was fairer 
than an intelligent taken as a whole ; and that intelligence could not be 
present in anything which was devoid of soul. For which reason He put 
intelligence in soul and soul in body that He might be the Creator of a 

work which washy hature fairest and best” (THm. 30). 

• 

Wo find the same doctrine in the 10th book of the haws. 
“He (the kifcg) contrived so to placS^each of the parts 
that their position might in the easiesC and best manner 
procure the victory of good and the delteat oi^ evil in. t^e 
whole ” {Laws, X, 904). 

Not only did God’s goodness preside over the origin of the 
universe, it adbo foHqws the world in its fievelcqiment, and 
’’ n. , B 
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continues to watch over it, and to protect it, even in Uie 
smallest details, and may therefore he, c*dled Providence. « 

“ Let us iu>t, then, deem God inferior to human workmen, who, in 
proportion to their skill, finish and perfect their works, small as well as 
great, by one and the same art; or that God, the wisest of beings, who is 
both willing and able to take care,^s like a lajsy good>for>nothing, or a 
coward who tui'ns his baek upon labour and gives no thought to smaller 
and easier matters, but ta the great only (Zdm, 902). 

o 

Thus regarded, the objection of th^ , existence of evil dis¬ 
appears; what we havb to consic^r the whole, and not its 
parts. 

And one of these portions of the universe is thine own, unhappy man, 
which, however little, contributes to the wholes, and you do not seem to be 
aware that this, and’e/ery other creation, is for the sake 6f the whole, and 
that you are createtl for the sake of the whble, and not the whole for the 
wake of you. For every physician, and every skilled artist, does all things 
for the sake of the wliole, directs his efibrts towaids the comnion good, 
executing the }xirt for the sake^ of the whole, and not the whole for tlie 
sake of the part. And you are annoyed because you are ignorant how 
what is liest for you happens to you and to the universe, as far as the 
laws of the common cr(;ation admit 903). 

C 

Tj^ius we see how strong is the resemblance between Plato’s 
theological conceptions and those oli Christianity. This re¬ 
semblance was so striking that some of the Fathers; of the 
Churcli thought he must hav<5 had access to the Scriptures, 
hut this theory is very improbable' and is now no longer 
accepted by anyone. Plato merely developed the thoughts of 
Socrates, who is, as we have said, the true founder of philosophic 
theism. But while we recognize the analogy between the 
Platonic and* Cliristiau philosophies, we mifet, however, notice 
an essential differthice in them, namely, that the God of Plato 
is not a God who creates, but a God who is an architect, an 
organizer, a demiurgtis who manipulates a necessary and pre¬ 
existing matter: we shall return to this point when ^ come 
to Christian theodicy. . ^' 

c i. 

The Theology of ^Aristotle: The Pqtentud and the Actual; 
Pure AetualUy ; The Thmighl of Thought; The Argument of a 
l^rst Mover. 

It may he said that Aristotle’s theodicy is substantially the 
same as Plato’s; but Aristotle goes deliver* into the subject, and 
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treats it with more ^ieutific rigour. They l)oth place the 
essence of, God in the perfection of being; and both identify 
ttie supreme reality with the supreme ideal. But, whereas 
Plato never clearly distinguisbed the wfm/ from tl^e universal, 
and thus left room for the supposition that he placed the 
highest perfection in the highest degree of universality, 
Aristotle, on^the ottTer liand, was impressed with the idea that 
perfection is proportiemate. to determifiation, and that the 
highest perfeot^on is caalnined in the highest detennination. 

Again, while Plato rises ^p to God by meahs of a dialectic, 
which carried him from one degree in the Ideas to another 
(sensible, mathematical, and absolute Ideas), Aristotle reaches 
the notion of God by the ascent of naiure, which from stage to 
stagerfrpm form to form, from type to type,* travels over the 
whole scale of perfections. In a word, Plato’s formula is: the 
One an^ the Many {to eV koi tu xoXXd); and that of Aristotle 
ft matter and form, oi; more particularly, potentialUy and 
actual'Uy {ohtj, fJLOpcpti ; cWm/xty, evepyeia). 

Aristotle arrived at the distinction between potentiality and 
actuality by his analysis of motion and chaifge. In every being 
that changes there is iTnplie<l two elements: in the first place, 
the capacity of change, of assuming such and such a character, 
of becoming this or the other ; secondly, the realization of this 
capacity, the acquisition of this character, the very fact of 
having become this or that. On one side, we have the acorn 
which is capable*of l>^.oniing an oak, the child who will 
become a man; on the other, we have the oak itself, man 
realized. .Thus, its. form or actuality ig the very essence of a 
being, that which aconstitutes it, determines and •distinguishes 
it from other things. The form of the marble when in the 
hands of the sculptor is Hercules or Apollo; that of a plant is 
U) live; of an animal, to feel; of man, to think. Poten¬ 
tiality aspires after actuality. • 

This movement' of *potentiality towards acjtiialily is desire, 
and desire is the universal law of nature.*^ Every being desires 
the degree of perfection which it is capable of attaining, the 
degree of reality of which it is susceptible;*in other wordg, ij» 
own actuality. Actuality is therefore the md to which it aspires 
(to od evexa), •This end is identical with the good, for the good 
•of each bei]% is to re^ze its own potentiaMly, to pass from 
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potentiality to actuality; and, therefore^ ^he supremely perfect 
being must be the being whose whole potentiality has Iseen 
converted into actuality. Nature is a vast workshop, in whi<Sh 
each being is workjng to^^astls this transformation, and 
endeavouring to destroy in itself what is imperfect, incomplete, 
and indetenninate, in order to increase the amoimt of actuality 
of which it is capable ; and al)ove nature ‘is that pure, immov¬ 
able actuality which does not require to pass fi-om potentiality 
to actuality since it is alrea(|y all actuality, all,reality, and all 
perfection. ' ^ ^ 

“ But here,” eaya Aiistotle, “ a difficulty ai'inea, for it would seem that' 
what energizea must subsist entirely in a state of potentiality ; but that 
everything that is endowed with capacity 'does not always energize. 
Wherefore we may hssume that potentiality is a thing that isaut^Sent to 
energy. But surely, if this be the case, no one of the entities would be 'hr 
existence; for it is possible tliat a thing possesses a ca|)acity of existence 
and yet not be in existence. A^d whethci' we share the opinions of tho 
theologians, who are for generating all thihgs out of night, or of the 
natural philosophers, who say that all things came into being simul-, 
taneously, there is the same impossibility. For bow can matter be put in , 
motion if nothing that'subsists in efiergy is a cause ? for the nudter a 
house, at least, will not move itself, but the builder’s aii: will; nor does the 
eaith move itself, but the seeds. Tlius we^^see that motion must have a 
cause, and also that the primary principle is superior as a cause, otherwise 
we should be obliged to say that all things came out of night or ehaoS oi" 
non-being” {Metaph. XII, 10716, 2,4). “Noi:’ does he form his ophliCCs. 
twrectly who would assimilate the fii’st principle of the universe te the. 
principle belonging to animals and plan^ saying t^t from thinga 
that are indefinite and unfinished there arise always things , that 
more perfect. ... ; For . . . the first principles are perfect, frbm whlc^ 
these objects de|ive their origiq^l ; man begets,man” ^Metapk. XIV, Ch. V), 

“ Those, however, who adopt the supposition (such as the Pythagoreans- 
and Speusippus), that what is best and most fair is not to be found in the 
principle of things, from the fact that though the first principle both of 
the plants and animals are causes, yet that wfiat is fair and perfwt residea. 
in created things as results from the8e~]per8ons,.X ;say, Who enhMi^m ‘ 
theiK sentiments do not form their opinions (directly; For seed arises r 
from other natures t^at #,re antecedent and perfect, and seed is not the 
first thing, whereas thaf which is perfect is; as, for example, the man is 
antecedent to the seed ” {Metaph. XII, 1072 6, 30). « 

• • 

Thus it is a fundamental principle with Aristotle, and on& 
which Metaphysics owes to him, that perfect does not 
oome from the imperfect, but the impieii^t frdiu the perfect. 
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Mythology ba4 always made the world come out of Night, 
ancf the principle of IcKve {epm) appears 8udden\y without* any 
rftason; whereas it is love that came before Night, the active 
Ijefore the passive principle^ form before mattey, actuality 
before potentiality. • 

In Aristotle’s philosophy, fhere ai*e, then, two ultimate 
principles. Qn the one hand, the matter that is nothing but 
mi^tter, and on the oth^, the form thaf is nothing but fomi. 
The fonner, •the materia wX^), is a , pure 

abs^action, and is all pot^itj|tUty without any admixture of 
actuality.. The latter is altc^ether actuality without any 
potentiality; it is pure actuality, God. * 

It is impossible to fofm any conception of^this maieria, pHma, 
whici? of itself is nothinjj^ has no form, no determination, and 
which yet is sometliing, since, in its successive transfonna- 
tions, it constitutes the substance of the world; but the 
ancient philosophers never succedUed in getting rid of this 
notion of a materia prima and of the dualism which results 
from itand yet this matter is nothing in itself; all that 
it is, all that it becomes, any ordej amf harmony and any 
beauty it possesses, is due to the action of God, that is to say, 
to the pure actuality, to 1;he absolute perfection. 

What is the mode of operation of the pure actuality on 
matter’? How does it product? motion ? As we have already 
said, -through desire The pure form does not act 

, directly on matter, like Plato’s demiurgtis, but only in its 
character of final cause, of the supremely desirable. 

^‘This is*the way imp^'ts motion—t^^t which is dedrahle and that 
which is intelligible impart motion, whereas they^are upt moved them* 
selves. But the originals of these are the same; for the object of a desire 
is that which appears fmr, and a thing which is originally selected from 
volition actually is* fair. Now we desii-e a thing because it appears fair, 
rather than that a thing appears fair because we desii^ it. ... Both 
that which is fair thA which is desirable for its own sake belong to 
the Bama .oo-ondinate series, and that which i« fii;pt is always the most 
excellent . . . Now that which first imparts potion, does so as a thing 
that is loved. . .*. Prom a principle, then, of this ^kind . . . hath 

depended (^/m/rat) the Heaven and Nature” {Met XII, 1072 a, 25)1 * 

/ 

But this principle upon which the whole of nature depends, 
and which it means of desire—vriiat is it in itself? 
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Evidently it must be that which i? the li^t in itself, and for 
Aristotle whabis best in itself is thought. *■ * 

“Now, esnential thought Ih the thought of that which is essentially 
the most exccfilent . . . the miiid thiriks itself . . . becomes an object of 
thought by contact, and by an act of intellectual apprehension. So that 
the mind, and that which is an object of thought for the mind are the 
same ; foi- the faculty of perceiving the intelligible, or sul«tance, is what 
constitutes mind, and &e* actuality of the mind is the [x>ssession of the 
intelligible. It is a Divine prerogative wlych the ^lind appears tO' 
possess, and which seems te belong to the F|lj%t Mover rather than to 
the mind of man; and contemplation Constitutes what is must agree¬ 
ably and pleasant. If, therefore, God p^issesses eternally this felicity 
which we only know foi- a short period, the Divine Nature is admirable; 
and if He possesses it^in a more eminent degree, still piorfe adfnirable 
will )}e the Divine ]!«!ature. Now, His liappmess is in effect gutter than 
oiii-s. In Him is” the principle of life, for the energy or active exercise, 
of mind constitutes life, and God is this activity, and e.ssential activity ’ 
belongs to God ps His best an(| everlasting life. Now, our statement 
is this,—that the Deity is an animal that is everlasting and most 
excellent in nature; so that with the Deity life and duration are un¬ 
interrupted and eternal ; for this is the very essence of God ” (Ibid. 
XII, 7). * . ‘ ’ 

If God is intelligence, and if life, is thought—^.what does 
He think ? What are the objects of the intelligence ? 

“For if He thought of nothing bUi was like one who sleeps, ^here, I 
ask, would be the dignity of such a condition?” On the other hand, 
the object of Divine thought cannot be inferior things, for “ it would 
l>e better not to see some things than to see them.'’ Moreover, if 
the object of thought were something different from itself, the mind 
would be subordinate to* this external object, which ^ould con¬ 
sequently be raftre excellent than itself. Hius it Us evident that God 
cannot think anything else than Himself. And’what is He'Himself? 
As we have seen, He is thought; thereff^, ia tfainkii^ Himself, He 
thinks thought, and this is, in fact, His time ditfiniMon: He is “ the 
thought of thought, e<TTiv 17 voi^is vorfa-euti voijcris” (XII, 

This formula appears at* first to be either contradictory or 
tautologous, but iff Ij^mes explicable if we regard thought 
as having two aspects, an objective • and a .subjective; on 
thQ one haiuf, thought is the intelligible, and on the other, 
it is intelligence. It is the identity ^ of the intelligible and 
intelligence; this is what Aristotle m^ns by*f^e thought 
of thought. * , ... * 
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We have considered it necessaiy t(> dwell upon this great 
theolc^caj system of -Aristotle, which was, and still be 
said to be, the basts of every theodicy, in * spite' of the 
additions made to it by m<jdem philosophy. But besides 
this vast* synthesis of speculations* in which Vlod is, as 
it were, the result of an entire system, the Thought which 
inspires an(^ animates, and, at the same time, comprehends 
the whble, we must also draw attention to the fact that to 
Aristotle we« pwe the first compjete and scientific proof*of 
the existence of God, th^. known nn the schools by the 
name of the Proof of the This proof was implied 

in the preceding, but Aristotle gave it special treatment and 
development in the eiglith book of his PAystcsi, which is entirely 
takefi up with it. As summed up by •Mt Ravaisson {Essai 
,8W la M4taph. I, 459), tffis proof runs as follows: 

• “ Everything that is in ni<3tion is moved, either by 'something else, or 
by itself. Let us suppose the former tX be the i^c. Given these three 
terms: the thing that is moved, the mover, and the medium by which 
the mover moves the thing moved: to Kivovfievov, rh Ktvovu, #cai 
rd ^ Ktrvci. The medium is a mever, since it %!ts the thing moved in 
motion; but it is also a movable body, since it only communicates 
motion; therefore, the medium is only a middle term. Now, between 
the movable body and the' mt>ver, there cannot be an infinite number 
of middle terms, for the sei'ies of causes cannot be infinite ; therefore, 
by fo^wing the series of mediate must arrive at a term which is 
not uioved by any other.* The fii’st characteristic of the first mover 
is, therefore, that ft is iiipnovable, at least with ragard to anything 
else but itself. If, therefore, the first mover were in motion, it could 
only be set in motion by itself. But a thing that moves itself cannot 
do so entiraly, in the same instant, and in the same manner, for motion 
is given and received'jn the same indivi^le point of tiflie. If, therefore, 
a thing moved itself ei^irely, pne thing would lib giving and receiving, 
acting a^d suSbring same thing at the same time, and thei'e would be 
two coniradicton^ existing ttt one time and at the same instant. The 
thing moved is in a state of potentiality ; the mover is actual and 
cannot, therefore, be af the. same moment and in the same sense both 
potential actual. Thus, a thing lhat i^oves itself must consist of 
something that moves and something that isomoved, and each of these 
two elements cannot be*at one time the thing moved and at another 
time the thing that moves the other, for this wbuld be ^ (ircle 
Therefore, the mover asimiover must itself necessarily be immovable. 
Consequentlythere are three kinds of movem: Firstly, the mover that 
imparts motion aud» is moved (natural things) s secondly, the mover. 
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that movable in itself, but immovable with regard to the rest (the 
fixed star, the first heaven); lastly, the mover tha(; is immovable, bpt^ 
with regard to itself, and with regard to all othcur things, &nd this is 
Ood. The absolutely immovable mover only moves things by the inter* 
mediary of the relatively immovable ijuover, the first heaven, and this 
it is that moves the rest of ths world.” 

Such is the celebrated proof from th^ First Mover.* It 
may have changed in form in the schools, but netertheless it 
• remains in substance a valid proof, since the truth remains 
that motion does not sullTce to itself* otherwise it would 
devour itself as in the theory(,of( Heraclitus, and that its 
cause must lie in some other being which does not move. 

i 

Stoic Theology: MfitcHalintic ]*antheim; The Argwmi^ of 
' Universal Assent; Final Cavses; Thq Difficulty of the JBociM- 
ence of Evil; Doctrine of the eTriyeuvT^ftara. Fifty of the Stoics. 

The Stoic theology, as cqmpared with that of ITato and' 
Aristotle, gives evidence at once of progress and of retro¬ 
gression. It was inferior in this sense, that Plato and 
Aristotle irlaced the cDivine alwye the universe, higher than 
nature, and that Metaphysics with them was distinct from 
J^hysics, whilst with the Stoics Metaphysics is reduced to 
Physics: God is identified with Nature. But, on the other 
hand, their theology was an iifprovement, in that, leaving 
aside this confusion, the various theological questions were 
treated much more fully and more accurately by the Stoics than 
by any of their predecessors. Most of the conceptions which 
we find in modern works on the metaphysics of religiop (e.g. in. 
P^nolon’s Existence of Go(f, ayd the TheodJ^cy of* Leibnitz) are in 
direct descent from Ijjie Stoic doctrine. 

For the Stoics, Nature herself is God: Quid aliud est natv/ra 
qmm Deus? (Senec. De Bmefic. IV, 7); Vis Demn iMluram 
mcare ? non peccahis {Quaest. Natur. II, 45); Tan^mm nalwra 
sit Deits mundo permixtus (Lactant, Div. Instit. VII, 3). The 
God of the Stoics ^is«not,* like the God of Aiistotle, the 
immovable mover. Hb is Himself the primnm mobile (to 
vpSrrov Ktvtirov]^ • ' 

G5d *is a soul, a spirit, which pervades^the whole world, and 
fills every part of it: TveOfia Sta vavroiv SwXiiXvQoi (Origen, 
Conf. Cels. VI, 71). .He is, as Heraclitus said, fi:^, that is to 
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say, the true iiiotiou, but He is also aii oi^anhsing 

fir» which proceeds luethodically to production: 'nvp re^^ucov 
fiaSti^ov eiff yivea^. (DX. YU, 156). The Stoic doctrine 
was thus a Pantbedsnl, or, to, be more precise, a Cosmotheisin, 
that is to say, a doctrine which deifies the world. It was, 
moreover, a Materialistic Pantheism, for the Stoics said that 
all things* ar^ body,h-nd that nothing exists except bodies. 

This doctrine of the Stoics shows *U8 how Metaphysjcs 
had degenerate^ sino^ '^he time of^Ai-fetotie, and yet it is true 
that we find 'in the works ^ the schodl not only a remarkable 
development of the proofs* of* the existence of God and of 
Providence, but also in some of them {e.g. Cleanthes, Epictetus, 
Marcus Aurelius)' evidences of a religious feeling of the most 
elevafed kind! * • 

The Stoics appear to have been the first to make use of the 
algument of universal assent, or at letist to recognize its 
ftiU Worth. All men, all natisns, says Cieero, agree in 

acknowledging the existence of tlie Gods. It is a feeling 

innate in man: Omnibiis innaUim at in animo quasi insculptvM 
.esse Deos {De Nat. Deor. II, 5)i* TJie Stoifis also gave a fuller 
development to the proof of final causes and of the order 
of nattire. It was th^ who pointed out the chief facts 
Uj^ which this ai'gument rests, and they w'cre also guilty 
df/'litoy of the exaggeratictis with which it has Ijeen 

reproached. The stgroiigest of the proofs given by Cle¬ 

anthes, says ^Cicero, is^ that of the ordered movement of 
the heavens, the distinctness, variety, and beauty of the 
a];rangemQnt of the sun, the moon, and ^1 the stars. One need 
only look at the beavene to ^e that they were .not produced 
by chance; Qnarwm rerum aspectus satis Micat non me ea 
foHtdta {De Nat. Bear, II, 5). It is the Stoics who appear 
to have inveut^4 the aigument that if the twenty-four 
letters of the alphabet were thrown at random upon the ground 
they ootild not fhll in^ such order,as to form the Annals of 
{Be •Nat. Bern. II, 37). Agaf^, dt was they who 
diseoVexed the dkamples which have b^n so often used to 
prove that what* has order must he the product of intelligence. 

** As when we enter a hodSe or school or court, and observe the exact 
order and disdflline aad^inethod of it, we cannot suppose that it is so 
regulated witbout,a cadSS^ hut must conclude that there is someone who 
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commands and to whom obedience is paid ; it is impossible for os to avoid 
thinkyig that the wonderful motions, revolutions, and order of those mf-ny 
great bodies, no ]^rt of which is impaired by the infinite succession qf 
ages, must be governed by stiine snperitac intelligent being” (/6td. II, 
Ch. V). 

• e 

They cited, too, tlie principle that what is most perfect 
cannot come out of the less perfect, that if a \^hole has 
no feeling, the parts cannot have any fdbling either. 

. If the plane tree could pfndiice harmonious lutes^enrely you would 
infer that music was embalmed in th^ pl^^ne tree. Why, then, should we 
not believe that the woild is a living and wise lieing, since it produces 
living and wise beings out of itself II, 8). 

It is true that.tl^'H reasoning is applied to the divinity of 
the world and not to tlie eKisteneeiof a God distinct from 
it, but it was none tin* less tlie origin of that celebrated 
argument of Montesquieu: ‘‘What could lie more absurd tliai) 
to suppose tliat a blind fate could have produced intelligent 
beings I ” {Esprit drs Lois, T, 1). 

The same arguments served the Stoics to prove the Providence 
as well as the existence fif tTod, ^\llo is the divina providentia 
{irpovoia) (see Dc Nat. Dm\ II, 29, 38).^ For said they, “ His first 
care is to provide so that the world may persist as long as 
possible.” Providit ut mundus ^ aptissimvs ad permane,iid<wm^ 
and the strongest proof of this divine action is again to be 
found in the order which exists in nature and in particular in 
final causes. ' 

“_As the case is made for the buckler, and the scabbard for the sword, 

so all things, except the universe, were mada- for the sake of something 
else. As fur instance,all those crops and fruits which the earth produces 
were made for the sake of animals, and animals for man ; as the horse 
for cariying, the ox for the plough. . . . But man hidiBelf was born to 
contemplate and imitate the world” {Itdd. II, 14). * 

c • 

Like Ft^nelon later they reviewed all^^parts of the universe 
{Ihid. II, 39 et seq.)& the earth with all its beautiesf* the sea in its 
immensity, the numliferless species of a^imals,*the heavens and 
their^wonders, the plants with their exquisitely ordered parts. 

"... They have roots to sustain theii* stems. . . . They are clothed 
^ with a rind of bark to secure .them more thoroughly frdhi heat or cold. 
. . . The animals ale covered with bidSs, soom ^ith fleeces. 
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some bristles, some with feathecs. ... All their interior 

pants are |o framed and so di&posed that thei'e is nothing superfluous ” 
fll, 47). 

They likewise dwelt on the» marvellous operationp of instinct, 
as for example the case of the tortofees, who scarce are bom 
but that they of themselves go to seek the water they require. 
They mentioned details similar to those which are {riven in 

w a A ' 

treatises on Natural Theblc^ in the 18tn century (Cic. De, Nat. 
Deor. II, 49),'»They argued also »from the faculty of repro¬ 
duction and from the prej^n|ion8 which nature has taken to 
ensure the nourishment and the preservation of the young, 
and cite'with admiration the wondei-s of ipt^ternal love. 
Finally, it w;a8 they who first <leveloped^ a thesis which has 
since been much criticised, l>ut in which there is nevmtheless 
aome truth, namely, that everything was made for man, and 
Jbhat he is one of the chief ends of nature; for, they said, 
everything was made for man and the gods, aii!l certainly not 
for plants and animals. Ita Jit crcdibilc deomm ct hominum 
ttausa factum me mundiim, quaeque in eo mmt omnia (De Nat. 
' Deor. II, 62 et seq.). * , , 

But, like all philosophers, the Stoics coultl not avoid seeing 
that there was a formidable objection to their vindication of 
the ways of Providence, the objection, that is, of the existence 
of evU. And, here again, they were the first, if not to 
state the objection (for*Plato had already done so), at least to 
suggest a means of solving it; and their solution is still accepted 
in philosophy. Chryssipus attempte<l to justify Providence in 
a work ^titled: That there is nothi'ng* to find fault with or to 
hlame in the universe .* vepl rov €yK\ri*rov eivat fitjSe 

fi.efjL’TTTov €v rip Koa-fjLtp (Pint. Be I^pvg. Sto^. 37, 1). He main¬ 
tained that natural evil w^ only an accident and had only 
Superveped subsequently, «» eonsecutione, Kara TrapaKoXovOtiaiv 
per quasdam /Aulus Gellhis, Noctes Atticae, VII, 1, 7). 

Marcus Aurelius (Vl, 36) saitl. similarly that evils were 
hriyevvi^fiarti rm a-ejiiviav Kai KaXwv ; Serf of excrescences of 
go^^and evil 

“ It was not,” said the Stoics, “ nature’s intention that men should be 
subject to disuses, but while creating a large number of things beautiful 
or useful, it was found that a certain number were attached to them. 
A lia teim^ ^nota inwftSiAoda ” (Aulas Q^lHus, IbiS.). 
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ThiH is very much what l^eibnitz Bays when he afhnns that 
(led permitted^ evil not hy an anlec^&nt volition, hut by*<b 
fOTmquent volition. * 

Notwithstanding their Pantheisin, it is among the Stmcs 
that we find the most lj«autiful examples of religious feeling 
and true piety* in antiquity. A6 an example of this, nothing 
could be finer than the Hymn of (leanthe8*to Zeusi 

*‘'ln thin Hymn Zeim m addrcHHuct as highest of the god^ having many 
naiues, always omnipotent . . governing all^things 47y law. ‘Tbee,^ 
continues the poet, * it is lawful for al). me tals to address, for we are thy 
offspring and alone of all living creatures possess a voice which is the 
image of reason. Therefore, I will forever sing thee and celebrate thy 
})Ower, etc.’” (The Anrifnt StoicH, hy Sir Alex: Gi%nt. Oxford JEssayaf 
, 1858). • *■ ’ ' 

With the later Stoics, as foi- example Epictetus and Marous 
Aurelius, this piety appears in a form that touches us even^ 
more, and comc^i near to the’iiighest religious feeling: 

“ Deal with me, Loi*d, according to Thy will. ... I am resigned to Thy 
laws and Tliy will is my ^ill. In all things 1 will praise Thy wcU'ks and 
Thy»benefits. ... If my daily good should fail me I shall know thati^ 
General commands me to sound tlie retreat. Him will 1 obey ; will 
1 follow; His will I shall approve and praise, for when I came here it 
was because He willed it; I have glorified His name, for such was my 
function towards myself, towards eaclynian ami all men.” « 

f 

T/ce Alexatidrian Tlieology: Tlie Three 'ffypostoMS; The 
Doctrine of Frocession; Descent and Jtieturn ; Ecstcisy. 

The Stoic school had ylentitied God with life or the world* 
Sind ; Aristotleshad defined 4rod by intelligence, and placed Him 
above the world ; Dotiims, the founder of the last gyeat Greek 
school, the Neo-Platonic or Alexandrian school, combined and 
adopted the conceptions of both the Stoics and Aristotle, but 
above tliem all, he set a principle borrowed from Plato, that 
of the One who is higher th^^n intelligent and higher than the 
soul. Thus the scheo} bf Alexandria accepted a thfi^eefold 
a God composed of thfee principles or hypostases ; in a word, a 
Tri-^ity. But«there is a fundamental difference between their 
Trinity and the Christian Trinity. In the latter the three 
^J'ersons (who are also called in Greek hypostases) are equal to 
one another, and *form ou^^jpd the same God in three 
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Pereons. In the A^andrian Trinity the hypostases are not 
e(}ual; there is a fall, a descent from the One to Mind» from 
liiind to Soul. God is one, indeed, but He is composed of 
diderent elements which represent a progressive (Jimiimtion in 
His excellence. In the Christian doctrine Go(i is; in the 
Alexandrian doctrine God Radiates and develops, not in 
tlie sense of? the less perfect becoming more perfect, but in an 
invcf^se sense, in an unbroken descent ftom absolute excell^ce. 
to the lowest ^egree of beings , » 

' The Neo-Platonic principle of divirite development is thus the 
prmcijple of procession (ir^oo^), or of the descent from higher 
to lower principles; but the essential characteristic of this 
procession is that* the higher principle flows into the lower 
without losing anything ^of its own essence. * • 

^'God does not, as the Stoles said, pass into things. He does 
«not' give them part of Himself, He (^niniunicates Himself to them, 
and, at the same time, He Himself pi-eserves His original integrity. 
What, 00^)68 from God is not the result of separation, but of exten- 
He gives, for instance, knowledge, which may be communicated 
Wit^dt being exhausted, which lb used by hifti who receives it, with' 
out. leaving Him who gives it, the torch which kindles another without 
loaihg' its own light. It ois characteristic of spiritual existence that 
it can be communicated without being diminished. In short, Neo- 
, Platonism has a threefold ba.sis: the theory of the three divine principles 
or aiTchical hypostjvses; the One, the Intelligence, the Soul,—three 
principles which are connected with one another by the conception of 
incorporeal cojumunicatioix Of these three principles, the lowest, or 
world-soul, is God as the Stoics had conceived Him. . The second, 
Intelligence, is the God of Aristotle ; Anally, the supmne principle, the 
fQne, is the God o| Platt;. Here we l^ve the three principles of the 
three great doctrines of Greek philosophy, in the self-same order as that 
in which tfaUse principles succeed each other in history ’* (Ravaisson, Es»at 
mr la M4t. (ffArUtote^ Vol. II, p. 382). 

In short, throe hypostases, each of which is to the one 
below it what unity fs, to multiplicity, and the highest of which 
is thie One«itself, the absolute One; l^pestases which are so 
coEi^ted that each stands to the one tlfat follows in the same 
relation as a*centre to its radii; a ditine C(Hitre, which is 
multiplied, in a manner, in its sadii, but, at the same time, 
never ceases to remain whole in itself—such is the generid 
plan of tbe^ doctariae of Plotinus {JM. p. 420). 
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This doctrine is a fonn of Pantheism, for Plotinus accepts 
no e}{istence except that of God; hlit it is not a Pa]\theism«iii 
which God is absorbed in the world, since each principle, 
while it develops downward, I’^rjoams in itself unalterable. 
Thus, the soul remains <Kstinet from the body, although it is 
the essence of the body; the universal soul remains distinct 
from individual souls, although the latter'are meyely emana¬ 
tions of the fomier. ^In the same way, Intelligence does 
not become Mentical witlj, the »Soul, nor tji© Soul with 
Intelligence. ' t 

This iMjing the case, in wHat ^sense is the Alexandrian 
doctrine a pantheism? In this, that in it God evolves 
naturally, aaid not by His own will. For, to suppose that the 
procession of the highest principle was the effect* of will' and 
not of nature, would Ihj to suppose the existence in God 
of desire, and hence of deficiency; and how could perfection 
itself lack anything? IiU’the second place, will implies' 
motion, but tlie One is immovable, therefore it is not by a free 
act of will that the first principle gives birth to the second, 
but by its very essence {Eniuaji&, III, ii, 2). So an odorous 
substance sheds its perfume; so fire emits heat, and the snow 
cold; so the sun sends forth rays of light, and the cup being 
too full ovei’flows {Enncads, V, i, 6; ii, 1—see liavaisson, p* 434). 

Just as all things come from the One, so do all things 
return to it. Descent and return arc the two daws of the 
divine movement. This double mov,ement' explains everyr 
thing and is itself the alternation of expansion and concentra^ 
tion, from absolute uni|;y to infinite multiplicity ajid from 
multiplicity to., unity. This return to t the divine is brought 
about ill the soul byounification with God (eraxric)^ Jiy wstasy 
(eKtrraarii), that is to say, by its bcjiag’ transported out- nf self 
and absorbed in God. . , ; ‘ ‘ 

This, then, was the end of ancient theology.' Having started 
from a world* that was the All, it reached a God Who was the 
AIL From the Cosmic^'Pantheism of the Ionics ib>rose to the 
Idealistic Pantheism m Plato, and then, returned to the Stoic 
Hylozoism, only to become finally engulfed in the Mystical 
Pantheism of Plotinus. Now it was that Christian theology, 
boldly separating God from the world in the dootrine of the 
creation ex nihUo, gave Him ii^i^mutable place above nature, 
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and allowing no naoeasary exiatence to nature, assigned 
God's will and freedom as the cause of the development the 
mniverse which the Alexandrians had asorilietr to the Divine 
essence and to the nature of things. 

m ^ 

^ • 

The Beligious Problem in thei, Middle Ages, 

Mediaeval philosophy sprang from two sources: on the one 
hand, the philosophy of Aristotle; on th% other hand, Christian 
philosophy, .whose c^iief representative is, St. Augustine. 
Christian philosophy in ita turn consists of, two elements— 
Platonism and ChristianJiy. * The groundwork of Christian 
theodicy is borrowed from Plato, but two new doctrines were 
addedr—the doctiine of Creation and of the Trinity* 

St» Augustine: Analogy between PlcUonism and Christianity; 
FecUures Peculiar to Christian Theology; The Trinity and 
JOreaiion ex nihilo. 

We shall begin by pointing out the points of resemblance 
between St. Augustine and Plato (see fouile Saisset, Intr. to the 
QiU de Dmt). (1) The world is the result of God’s goodness. 
Plato s^id, " Being free from jealousy He desired that all 
thfnga. should be as like Himself as they could be.” St. 
, Augustine quotes in the same sense the text in Genesis—“ God 
saw that it was good.” “ God made all things by his word, 
and he made them liecause they were good ” {Civ. Dei, IX, 20). 
(2) To St. Augustine as^ to Plato, time is an image of eternity: 
" All Thy years, 0 Lord, are but as one day,” and according 
(jo Plato^also, “ God makes of eternity, which rests in unity, 
that eternal but divisible image, which we c^ll time.” (3) 
Plato taught that time and the world were, created at the same 
time. So also St. -Augustin^: ” It cannot be denied that time 
itself was oseateA'^ (4) Plato as well as St. Augustine con¬ 
siders that evil ■'is merely the negation of good, and that it 
disappears entirely vAien things are regarded as & whole (Civ. 
Dei, XI, xxii; XII, iv). (5) Botfi hold tlje supreme Good to 
be the imitation of Gq|i* " phdosophers yield to the 

Platonists whd teach that happiness lies *not ii% the pleasm'es 
of body or mind, but in the enjoymgnt of God ” {Civ. Dei, Vtll 
viii). (6) The theory of expiation, in which happiness is con¬ 
nected with virtue, and misei^ ,i^ith vice,* is also common to 
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Iwitli philosophers. Evil came from man, (Jotl foreseeing it, 
permitted it, and by His Providencd turns evil into good (Plato, 
Hk. X ; St. Aug. Civ. Dei, XII, vi; V, i and x; VTII).* 

These ar^ the principles comiyon to Platonism and Christian 
Pliilosophy; let us now see in what tlmy differ. * 

Firstly the creation er, nihilo. At the dawn of Greek 
Pliilosophy, the world was fii-st considered ^is existing of itself. 
Philosophers began td look alxuit for" the material principle 
out of which it was evolved, (water, air„fire). ^hen a distinc¬ 
tion was made between Inutter and a motor principle (love and 
hate). Next an organizing priifoiple was invented (the vov? of 
Anaxagoras). 

AVith Socrates and Plato the principle of intellijgeuce l*ecame 
more and more distinct from matter, and with Aristotle is 
entirely separated from it. Matter, however, continued to exist 
conjointly with tlie organizing principle; but this matter 
liecame less and less signiho ml. Instead of being chaos or a 
complete mixture of all corporeal substances, it was now no 
more than the passive principle (if thp universe, the purely 
potential, the indeflViite, indeterminate, to aopierrov^. Plato 
had even called it the Non-being, and appeared sometimes 
to identify it with space, or the vdid. To arrive at tlie 
do(*trine of creation, it onl}' remained to make of this relative 
Non-being an absolute Non-lieii^Ji;, in fact to make it disappear. 
The God of the Timaeiis was still a dcmiurgtts, or a God who 
was architect or organizer \ the (’hristiapi God' is a,creatiiig God. 
“ How didst Thou make heaven and earth ? ” says St. Augustine, 
“. . . it was not as a jiuman worker fashioning body from 
lK)dy . . . nor didst Thoupliold anything in •Thy hand where¬ 
with to make heavtn and earth. For whence couldst Thou 
have wliat Thou hadst not made whereof to make anything ? 
Therefore Thou didst speak and they were mjA(ie, and in Thy 
Word Thou madest these things” {(hnf. Xi, v). 

And as Cod creates the, world out Si nothing, so also did 
He create it direc*ly^*and without intermediate ‘agents. On 
this point St. Augustfoe separates himself from Plato, who in 
the^ Tivmeus relates* that the world was create by secondary 
gods, under the direction of the soveioign God, as if it were 
beneath His dignity to put His own hand to the task. The 
gods and the angek are not the creators of animals ^ny more 
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than the labourers are the creators of the crops and the trees 
(j0» Civ. XII, xxiii). 'Finally, God creates out of good¬ 
ness and munificence, aind not because He has need of creatures. 
Befoie He created things He,wanted nothing, aiu^iii creating 
them He added nothing to His nature? • 

“ What, thei’efoi’e, co^Id there be wanting unto Thy gt^, which Thou 
Thyself art, although th^e things had never l)6en . . . the which 
Thou madest not out of any want, but out of tlie plenitude of Thy goq^' 
ness ? . . . Fob to Thee, bjping perfect, ^leir imperfection is dutpleasing, 
and therefore were they perfe<j^ed by Theft, attd were pleasing unto 
Thee; but not as if Thou werti imperfect, and wert to be perfected in 
their perfection ” {Confmiomy XIII, iv). 

The. theory of ‘creation involves a serious difficulty. Since 
God Ih etern^ and imniutable. His acts mu%t be eternal and 
immutable, and it woii1j 5 seem to follow that the creation 
miist have existed from all eternity; but does not a creaiiotii 
that Is eternal appear tg contrudidi/ the very idea of creation ( 
On the other hand, <loes not creation in time appear to- 
presuppose the existence in God of two wills, one by which 
He did not create the worldf and the dther by which He 
didf Furthermore, in the indefinite series of centuries, why 
should He have created the worltl at oue time rather than at 
another, and what was (jrr>d doing before He created i To these 
objections St. Augustine replietf by boldly propounding a new 
theory—that of the creation of time. 

"Although weJbelieve that*at the beginning of time (xod made heaven 
and earth, we must nevertheless know that before the beginning of time 
tiiore was im time. . . . For God is also thy maker of all times. . . . 
For how could there* be a time that watt not made by ^od, since He 
Himself is tJre ngiaker of all time ? And if time began to be with heaven 
and earth we cwiiot find a time wfien God had not yet made heaven and 
earth. . . . Time is not eternal ts God is eternal” {1)e Qenesi, contra 
Manichaeon, I, ii). "‘Who can fail to perceive that time would not be 
unless there were some.cre^ted things whose successive movements, which 
could not exist simultaneously, make inteiyals of different lengths ? And 
this is what cAistitutes time. . . . l^w befdl^ the world was, there 
can have been no time, begause there was theft no created thing by 
whose movements *time could have been measured, therefore the 
world was created with time since motion was created with the world” 
{De Civ. Dei, XI^ vi). 

The eecQnd dootriae peculiar to^Christian t^teodicy is that of 

IL 
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the Trinity. No doubt the Trinity is a mystery and a dogma, 
and fas such belongs rather to theology proper, but the Fathers 
of the Church and St. Augustine himself frequently made uSe 
of i)hilo8ophical and metaphysical considerations in order to 
facilitate the comprehension of this mysterious dc^a. Thus 

St. Augustine finds an image'of the Trinity in all created 

1 

things, and e8i)eoially^ in the human soul. 

' All the'cj'eated things which divine art has pi'oduced ij^anifest in them¬ 
selves a certain aiiity, and fonn) and order, ^or every created thing has 
a kind of unity, so bodies have their ^atijfre and the soul has spirit; every 
created thing, moreover, tidapts itself to a certain form, so bodies adapt 
themselves to figures and qualities, and souls, to sciences and arts ; and 
thus it is that we find in bodies weight and rituation, and in souls love 
and joy. There is *no nature, no substance, but we see in it at onSe th^* 
three things; first, that it is ; secondly, chat it is in such or such a 
manner; thirdly, that it exists inasmuch as God .is in it. The first quality 
manifests the very cause of nature whence all things spring; the second 
manifests the fhrni according to which all things are disposed and 
organized ; the third manifests a permanence in the bosom of which all 
things dwell. Now, being conies from the Father; form from the^Smn; 
‘ind p^manence from' the Holy Gbost.” 

✓ - 

In the soul these three qualitiee are revealed in another 
form, but arc still an image of the Trinity. 

“ I could wish that men would consider these three things that are in 
themselves. These three are far other thaifthe Trinity ; but I apeak of 
things in which the nmny exercise and pix)\te theraselve^ and feel how far 
other they be. But the three things I speak of are, to Be, tp Know, and 
to Will. For I Am, 1 Know, and I Will; I Am Knowing and Willing; 
and I Know mvself to Be and to Will; and I Will to Be and to Know. In 
these three, therefore, let him who can see how inseparable a life there 
is,—^even one life, on^i mind, and one essence ^ finally, how inseparable is 
the distinction, and yet it is a distinction !’ (Oonf, Kill, u), . 

This mediaeval theodicy was formed, then* out of some 
elements 'which were not new, siflbe they were derived 
from Aristotle and ^ Plato,^ and other elementu, which were 
furnished principafiy by St. Augugtine. We shall, as is 
usual in treatises on natural theology, divide the subject 
into’ two parts: firstly, the proofs of the existence erf God; 
secondly, the -nature of God; and we shall trace the history 
of these two questions separately, » 
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Proofs of the Existence of God given in the. Middle Ages: 
“ Fite Emin&niiax ” ; “ Yia,, 'Aseitatis ” ,* A Priori Argument 
o(* the Argumeni of St. A^tdm ; Objections made by Gaunilo. 

In the Middle Ages the proofs of the existence of Ood were 
classed under two heads, and the ihetfiods employed reduced 
to two, the first of ^whioh was called the via en^nentinc, ami 
the second, the via asej^tis. The first^ method consists in 
reasoning from the evidences of perfection to be found in tlie 
world to absolute perfection. This ^was a semi-empirical 
method. In the second, ^he ^essence of God Himself was 
made the starting point whence His existence was inferred, 
and this was a purely rational or a priori method. These two 
proofs ,were. pj^euted in their most perf^ct^ jmd impressive 
form by the celebrated Anselm of C^interl)iiry, who borrowed 

the first from Plato, but was himself the autlior of the second. 

• • 

i* Even as what is just is so only through the prcseiu'e of justice, so 
what is good' is so only betmuse of the presence of goodness. Now, 
who can doubt that that tlu'ougl) which things are good is the 
Supreme Good? It is, therefore, necessaiy tlmt there exists .a Being 
supl^^ly great and supremely goftd, tha^ is to ssiy the mmmi'fn of 
all eahtting things, maximum et uptimum, id nummum omnmrii t/uae. 
mVt” (^Mirndogium, ch. 1). • ^ 

The same idea is nioi-e precisely expressed by Albpittis 
Magnus and Thomas Aquinas {Compend. Thcologic. Verit. c. 1). 

“ Ail creatures,” sa^s Alb^tus, “ cry out to tis that thci’e is a God; 
for the beauties «i)f the worM bear witness to a supreme beauty, its 
sweets to a* supreme sweetness, what is highest in it to something 
bij^er than,all, what is pure to purity itself Pulchru pvlcherrimum.^ 

dvlcia didcimmuvi, *%blimia* altmimwn, j^ira purissimnm^’’ 

% 

Aquinas dwells on the fact of comparis(9n and degrees in 
things, and shows tha<^ for , this comparison to be possible, there 
must be an absolute' 4s unit id measure. 

“Things,” be saySt “ar^good, a^d true, and noble in a greater or 
lesser degree. But that they have more on less can only be said of things 
accoi'ding as th^ ai*e nearer or further from solgething that is absolute. 
There exists, therefore, some» Being which is in ihgard to all things the 
cause of their beauty and perfection, and this ft what •we call <iod** 
{Svmma Theolog. I, q. 21. 

Again, Alexander of Hales says: “If there were no Sovereign 
Good, no Absolute Good, there might still be* black and white, 
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but there would be no such thing as good" {Summa Ttmlog. I, 
q. 3fa. 9). , ' - * 

These conceptions were all derived from Plato through tiie 
medium of St. Augustine, but t^ere is a celebrated proof 
which belongs jieculiSfly to the Middle Ages, the so-called 
a priori preof of the existeAoe of God, or the Ontological 
argument. ^ 

In the construction of this argument which bears his name, 
St. Anselm sets out from the idea that in ordei* ta* pjrove the. 
existence of God to atheists, one must meet them on . a common 
ground, that is, one must staii fixmi a principld which is 
accepted on all sides. This principle is the mere couceptien 
of God; for what atheists deny is not the conception of God,, 
but His existence, and they must Jbe able to conceive what^ 
they deny. The idea of God, or the definition of God, ma^', 
then bfe admitted with conimon consent’ both by those who 
believe in God and by thof.e who do "Uot. If, therefore, from . 
this idea itself it were possible by pure reasoning to deduce 
existence, we should have a truly necessary demonstration of 
the existence of God. , " 

Having laid down this postulate, Anselm takes for granted 
the following definition: God is a being of such a nature that 
it is .impossible to conceive any greater. From this definition 
he draws the following conclusion; 

“This good, which is such that it is iiuposfible to conceive any 
greater, cannot exist in tl»e mind only;*for were itr^o, it would be 
possible to conceive a good that was yet gieater, namely, one whi(^i 
would exist not only in the mind, but in reality. If we .can oon^ve 
a good which fve are unable ^o conceive as*^bemg (vithout existence, this 
good would be greater than one we are able to conceive as bmng without 
existence, therefore the latter, conti-ary to our definition, w-ould not be the 
greatest good conceivable” {Proglogium, Gh, II). ■' 

Even in the Middle Ages, there were many wfiC opposed this 
argument. The monk GauiSlo wrote a work against St 
Anselm’s theory V^’lyeh contains the germs of alFthe criticisms 
made in modem times by Gassendi and Kaqt (Gaunilo, Ziber 
pro dnsipimte). ite begins by qtiestioning whether we have 
within us the idea of God, in other words, whether God'^sts 
in the mind,—which was the major premiss of •the arguinent j 
then he asks whfether, becaja8p^,.we have ftie ideftvf^ God, it is 
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permissible to infer from this that Grod exists objectively and in 
reality. Tbese two obiectiods cover the whole aliment. .As 
regards the first point, his dil^ma runs thus: Either God 
exists in the mind after the majnuer of other things yrhich may 
be true, or false, or doubtful, or He exist® in the mind in such 
a way that it is impossible to conceive Him without conceiving 
Him at the sa^ne time* as existing. In the first case nothing can 
be inferred as to His exis^nce: since ex hn^othesi it would be the 
same with Him,as witlu other things, which may or., may not 
exist. In'.the second case, vdiat had tA be proved is assumed 
in the principle, and the iRstiftction which was our starting 
point, that is, the distinction between (rod and His existence, 
has beeii abandonetl. 

. He "then ^proceeds to attack directly tlie ihajor premiss of 
.the argument, and affirms that we have not the idea of God: 
“ For,” says he, “ thd thing w'hich ‘is God I cannot know in 
itiself, and I cannot form an ideal of it from analogy, since 
it is precisely its essence that there is nothing analc^ous 
to it.” He even goes so far as to say that God is merely a 
sound, littemrium soniium. * * 

- As regards the argument itself, Gaunilo, using an ingenious 
comparison, brings forwaAl the following objection: 

“Truth is one thing and thought ii[^ another. Hence, although it is true 
that lean conceive something which is such that I cannot conceive any¬ 
thing greater, this trpth he^rd and understood is so far merely like a 
picture not yet painted, which only exists in the mind of the painter,” 

I conceive,” says he, “a happy isle full of delights, such an island that 
cannot < 2 pnceive one more beautiful. * What follows from this ? That 
the island exists in reality since it exists in |he mind ; for if such an island 
(whidi is such that.I cannot conceive one more beautiful) aid not exist in 
reality, 1 could conceive .another that was more beautiful still, an island, 
that is, which did really exist.” 

-I • 

It is to be rsgisetted that St. Anselm did not think fit to 
refute this ingenious %bjectioil. He only replied to the first, 
namely, that Ave have not the idea of O^d^ “ Do you mean 
that we have not a complete knowledge of X^od as He is ? This 
I grant, but what follows f Because weiroaiinot loek at the sun 
does it follow that we are blind? Every imperfect thing implies 
some^ing that is more perfect; there must therefore be some¬ 
thing whlc^ Jn.ubBohitely perfect,, so that there is nothing more 
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perfect.” St. Anselm complains, moreover, that Gaiinilo altered 
his^ argument when he accused him of a petitio prinji^iipii v^hich 
only exists in his opponent’s proof and not in his own (Em. 
Saisset, Df. vm'ia a/rgvmmti ATysdmi fortuna). 

But it was not only a more or less recusant monk who 
pronounced*- against St. An^lm’s argument; some of the 
greatest authorities in scholastic philosophy were opposed to 
it, tlie first in importance among these being Thomas Aquinas. 

** Granted,*' he say a, “ that a jiPeraon underatluids thisiword God to aignily 
something so great that it is impossiblO to conceive anything greater, it 
does not follow that by this he uncferstknds that what this word signifies 
exists in reality, for as yet it only exists in the appiehension of his 
understanding.” . ‘ n 

t f I 

And, laying hold of the weak point in Anselm’s ar^mont» 
he makes the following profound remark: 

“ Since God is His own real being, and since His essence’is hidden from 
us (cum quod sk nos lateat), thfr proposition * God is ’ is no doubt known > 
of itself, but it is known in itself, and not in any lulation to us.” 

Thomas Aquinas^ carrying the same idea further, says, even 
more clearly (Summa cmftra Gentiles I, 11): 

“Just as to ns it is evident that the wh 9 le is greater than its |)arts, so 
to those who see the Divine essence as it is, the truth is self*evident that 
God is, seeing that His essence is His existence. But as we ai:« not able to 
see the easence, we can never succeed in knowing Him in His essence, 
but only thi'<mgh His effects,” /• 

a 

We may sjiy, then, that in generaf'the Schools were against 
the Ontological; argument Gerson even says, Nesdo quis 
insipientior sit, an is^qtii putat hoc sequi (Deum\ si est Hn 
intdlectn, esse et in re) an Hnsipiens qnl dtadf in eorde suo: Mm 
est Dens (see Saiss^, p. 34), Buns Scotus alao prom>unce8 against 
the ai-gument (D. Scoti, Opera IV, (^M&t mpra Metaph. 1,9,12), 
On the other hand, it was defended by Bonaventura-and Henry 
of Ghent (see Saisset, p. 35). 

« 

Other Proofs of the Existence of God: ImpoMUitp of an 
Infinite Chain of Causes ; Proof “ a confingentia mundi ” ; Proof 
of a First Mpver; 'Propf frem Fiiml CatLses; Proof hy the Idea 
of Perfection. 

Generally speaking, most of the other knowiF proofs of the 
existence of God.«.re to be found in mediaeval works. 
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1. The impossibility of an infinite chain of causes: 

feiven a ihing that is caused, it must have been caused eithei^ by* noth- 
ihg, or by itself, or some other thing. That it was caused by nothing is 
impossible, for nothing causes nothing, therefore it must be caused by 
some other thing. ]jet us call this term A; •!$ A is not first cause it must 
be an efficient second cause, that is tp say, a cause which is^only efficient by 
virtue of some other 4hing. Let this other* efficient cause be B. We 
shall reason tfbout B in tha same way as aboutf A, and so on ad infinitum. 
But an infinite regi'ession is impossible ; therefore there must be a first * 
necessary causl, v^hich^ hashing no antecedent, can at no tithe be posterior 
to itself; for that there should lie a circle in^^he series of cai^s is contra- 
dictoiy (Dups Scotus, Sentent. 1 , dilt. 2, q. 2). 

Ockam upholds the name argument, but in his demoQstratioii 
thei^'is one,important point to be notice^!; in ordefr t(f Avoid 
an infinite regression,, he dwells, like Descartes, mo!re .on 
the conservation of the Universe by God than on its production, 
^because while the one conception requires an actual cause, the 
other, strictly speaking;does not.* • 

“It would seem,” he says {Sentent. dist. 2, q. 10), “that the priority of 
the efficient cause can be proved with more evidence with respect to the 
conservation of a thing by its cause thamwiih respect to its production 
thereby. The reason of which may, perhaps, be that it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to prove that there is not an infinite progression in causes of 
this kind (?.e. in producing causes). But there is no infinite progression in 
pretereing causes, for if it is posilible to conceive producing causes as 
not being actually infinite,^ne Ciinnot conceive preserving causes without 
actual infinitude.”^* 

2. The proof a corUiwjentiit mundi is,also to lie found in 

Scholastic works, • , 

It is evident that there is something which exists hf itself, and has 
existed from all eternity. Otherwise there must have been a time when 
nothing existed^not even-that which belonged to the future, since He who 
was able to give existence to Himself as well as to others, was not (Richard 
of St. Victor, Be Trinitate^ I, Oh, viii). What is mutable cannot have 
existed always, for what could not lemain fixed as long as it was present, 
^ows that t|j|e moment before it was, it was ^ot.^ It is thus that nature 
proclaims her Maker (Hugh of St. Victor, Sacramen. Pars III, 1, 
Chap. x). That*which miy not be has not always been. If all things are 
such that it is possible for them not to be, there muBt*havq l>eeip ^time 

1 See Descartes (3rd M4dit.) : “ And it is very manifest that we have here to 
do not so mnofi with the cause that once gave me being, as with the cause that 
preserves me MW in Ifeing.” * 
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when nothing exiHted. But if this were the case, then, even now nothing 
would exist; for what is not, only begins to be through what is. Th^- 
fore, dll beings are not purely possible, and there is somethihg which is 
necessary (Thom. Aq. Summa Theologiae, I, qu. 2, a. 3). 

3. In a 'inore part^lar sense the proof a contingentin 
mundi is the /lame as Aristotle’s proof of a ^rst mover, which 
is reproduced almost word for word hy Thdhias Aqpioas- 

. “ What is moved is moved by something. To impart motion is nothing 

else than to cause something to pj^ss from potentiality tq^aldmalUy. Now 
a thing can be changed from* potentiality^ to acttiality only by something 
which is actual. But this cannot btf caicied back ad for the 

secondary movers only impart motion because they are themselves moved 
by the fimt mover, just as a stick only moves a thing through the motion 
of the hand.” , • ' 

4. The proof to wliich the Scholastics appear to have given , 
least attention is that of fnol causes, no'doubt because this 
proof rests lai;gely on experience, which they were always* 
inclined to sacrifice to reason. Still St. Bonaventura says: 

“ He who is not illumined by the splendour of created things is blinA 
He who is not awakened by natuie’s nlany voices is deaf. He who is not 
led by all these things to praise God is dumb.” 

« 

Thomas Aquinas expresses the same thought in a more 
scientific way when he says: ^ 

“We .see that ceitain things which do not possess reason, for example, 
natural bodies, yet act tfjwards their end, since they often and frequently 
act in the same way so as to fulfil their end. *Whence it fellows that it is 
not through chance, but through intention that they attain their and. But 
things that are unconscious (^nnot tend to an end unless they are directedr 
by an iptelligeut«and conscious cause. There'is theudfore an intelligent 
Being by whom all tluqgs are directed towards their endt <and ifhis Being 
we call God” (Stmma TheoL I, qu. 2, a. 3). ^ 

5. Lastly, the Scholastics werd fiiol; ignorant df the proof 
which was expounded with such eloquence by Bossuet, the 
proof namely which rests on the thesis wiat imperfection pre¬ 
supposes perfection. 

m 

“ O my soul,” says Geii^soii, in a passage whic^ Bossuet appears to have 
imitated, “L cannot know thee without knowing thy being and thine 
essence; and I cannot know what is imperfect as thou art without know¬ 
ing what is perfect; I can therefore know nothing without knowing 
God, at least as it wereain His shadow ” (Gerson, Optra^ 1728,1, p. 104^ 
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As might be expected, we also find ui the works of 
mediaeval, philosophers, and especially in those of tlie mystics, 
the proof by feeling, which rests on the yearning of the human 
soul after the Infinita 

“ Wisdom {tupmOia) is to kuow and to follow Otnl in such a manner 
that we relish naught sapiai) but Him al|me. He wTio loses not this 
relish is happy" (Hughof ^nt Victor, Ih Finibrn ffominis, (.Jh. LXVII). 
**Go, poor humanity, leave thy concerns; far honi tumultuous thoughts . 
humbly hide thysglf. Ihroyr off the bunjen of these lalKirious discussions, 

‘ descend into the innermost depiths of thy smd ; shut out all things else 
but God, O God, if nut tbene, >shere shall T find thee ? ’* (Anselm, 
Proalogium, Ch. I), 

• ^ 

ThtoriM held in the Middle Agte cuncQ-nin^f the Nature 
af God; Theism and SarUheism ; The Theodicy of Thonins 
Aguinas. , , 

* Having examined the proofs (rf the existence of God, we 
now pass on to Theodicy proper, that is to say, to the science 
of the nature of Go<l, and of His relation t(j the world. On 
this subject we find in the Middle Ages twb currents of opinion. 
Firstly, the ortbf»dox the«)diey whicfi was based on the doc¬ 
trines of Aristotle and S*lt. Augustine. Secondly, an irregular 
and pantlieistic theodicy derived from the schofds of Alexandria 
#uid of the Areopagite. The Ifrst, which was appi-oved by the 
Church, prevailed in thotschools, and was the only one openly 
taught; the ^second, wiii(*h flowed parallel with, or rather, 
beneath the other, was taught more or less secretly by tl»e 
heretical iSects and in the Arah'schopls. The one fduml its 
greatest representative! and highest authority in Thomas 
Aquinas; the * other was given a systematic and complete 
development by two writers only, who belonged to different 
ages—Scotus Erigeua and Eckart. The firfit of these theo- 
dicies was to be the foundation of the religious philosophy of 
the seventeenth centfiry, and the gecond, that of Ihe German 
philosophy of religion in the nineteenth ^entury. 

Let us first ^ve a summary of the dbetrine of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. 

We have already seen that, according to Aquinas, the essence 
of God is net kno^ to us in itself, but only by its effects 
{Simma Th$ol. I, I®, q. 12, art. 1, ad 1; and I, 1®, q. 3, a. 4, 
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ad 2).^ God’s lieing is identical with His essence (I, P, 
q. 3,«a. 4). Whence it follows, aS St. Anselm saw, that His 
existence must be deducible from His essence; but although 
this proposi^jion is true in itself, it is hot, true for us, who only 
know this essence in ita^efiPects. Thus we cannot know what 
God is in Himself (I, P, q. 1,'a. 7, ad 1); but wo are never¬ 
theless able to affirm that, for the very reWn th/it He is the 
Being which subsists of itself, His being is different from that 
of creatures (I, P, q. 3, a.„2, ad 3, and a. 4,^ad 1); and at 
the same time one ludy also say' that He is the ^being of 
creatures, not as their form anU ihatter, but as their efficient 
cause (I, 1", q. 3, a. 8). In Himself, God, as Aristotle said, is 
pure actuality; in other words, absolute perfection (I, P, q. 4, 
a. 1, conoL, and'q.' 3, a. 1, concl.), and because He is* pure 
actuality, pure form without matter (q. 3, a. 3, concl.). He is 
not the form of the body (q': 3, a. 8), nor the soul of the world 
{Ibid, concl.). #» , 

He Himself is not body (q. 3, a. 1): He possesses no senses, 
except by analogy (q. 3, a. 1, ad 1). He is absolutely simple 
(q. 3, a. 1, and q. 9, k 1, concl.).*- Since he is pure actuality, in 
Him substauco becomes identical with fonii (q. 3, a. 3, I), and 
even the term substance is only appropriate to Him in so far as it 
indicates that which subsists in itself (q. 29, a. 3, ad 4). God 
contains within Himself all the'perfection there is in creatures* 
but in a more eminent way. Oporttr!, omnium rerum perfec- 
tiones residere in Deo secundum emiifiemiorem%nodp.m (q. 4, a. 2, 
concl.). Although God is distinct from His creatures, these have 
not a being that is compiensiirable with God, for God and the 
created thing., taken together do not "form (somethii^ that is 
greater than God by Himself (II, P, q. 103, a. 3ij!,ad 1 and 3. 
and 2). God is infinite, not with a material in^ffitude, but 
with a formal infinitude, inasmuch as in.Him form is not 
limited by matter. Being pure actuality,* He is of Himself 
infinite fonh (q. 7, a. 1). , ^ 

From the consideyttion of the essence of Godwin itself, we 
now pass to His dfvers attributes, and w'e shall begin by 
examining tlw ques'tion of divine knowledge. God possesses 
knowledge (q. 14, art. 1); for beings that know are superior to 

€. 

^ The following is the meaning of these abbreviations: i\M prima primatt first 
part of the first part; question 3 1 ,^ivle 4, answer to tbe seaood argument. 
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beings that do not know, because they possess not only their 
own forip, but also the fonns of other beings. God, being pm-e 
"form, contains the form of every fonn, and consequently 
possesses knowledge in the highest degree; but, as the perfec¬ 
tions of creatures exist in God in* an eminent way, God’s 
knowledge is not of the same •kind as human knowledge, being 
neither ,a .quality* nor a habit, but d substance and a pure 
activity. Hence Gocfs comprehension is always actual, and. 
He needs neither to ccgnbine nor tjp divide; in other word8,*Hia 
knowledge does not procead either by analysis or by synthesis 
(q. 14, a. 14, concl). God’s knowledge is not discursive, but 
intuitive and simultaneous {Ihid. a. 7). But what are the 

objects of the'divine knowledge? In the first place, God 
knokrs and understands Himself (q. 14, a.* 2‘and 3). Secondly, , 
God knows other tiling ])e8ide8 Himself {Ihid. a. 6), and not 
only in a. geneml *and abstract Way, but in an eminent and 
'higher manner, inasmqch as He»contains witiJiin Himself the 
perfection of all beings {lUd. a. 6). He knows individual 
things as such, and by the same act as general things. In the 
divine understanding the universal ideA is not arrived at l>y 
abstraction, but is the principle of particular things, and it is 
in the general that God sees the particular {Ihid, art. 11). He 
does not, as Aristotle thought, lower Himself by knowing 
things inferior to Himself (l^j. 22, a. 3, ad 3). There are in 
God two kinds of kii#avledge. The knowledge of vision and 
the knowledge bf siniple or mere iutelligencie ^ (q. 14, a. 9, 
concl.). God possesses not only intelligence, but will (q. 19, 
1). For will is a consequeribe o^ intelligence; inclination 
towards the good bein<^ nothing else tlian appetite, and appetite, 
when its ol^ect is sensible, is called s'lnsible' appetite, and 
when its object is intelligible, is called intelligible appetite, and 
is will. In reality, will is the very being of God, though it 
can be distinguished from it rationally or by abstraction (q. 19, 
a. 2, ad 1). Thomal Aquinas as^rts that God is free, but he 
does not clearly explain how he concaves this freedom. He 

makes a distinction between an absolilte and a hypothetical 

* • 

• 

^ By knowledge of vision St. Thoines means knowledge of think^ wfiicli exist 
or which, without act^lly existing, have existed or will exist; and by know¬ 
ledge of simple intelligence, he means knowledge of things which.will never 
exist, bnt which miglft exist on a certain hypothesis 
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necessity. Absolute necessity is intelligible of itself; -hypothe¬ 
tical necessity is the necessity in virtue of which a thing is, if 
it is. I^or example, the proposition Socrates is seated, i^ 
necessary hypothetically; for, assuming thftt he ia' seated, then 
he is not standing; but ctiiis is not absolutely necessary. So 
it is with the will of God in* its relation to finite things. 
He wills them necessarily, if He do^ will them; -but He 
.does not will them b/ an absolute necessity, because they 
do not form part of His esgjpnoe (q. 19,, a. 3, cond.). God is 
therefore free {lUd. a. 10)^ His will is perfect (q! 14, a. .2, ad 3):. 
Its special object is the essence off God, tliat is to say,.goodness 
(q. 19, a. 1, a(i 3). But although God, in the firat place, essen¬ 
tially wills Himself, He may also will-other things besides 
Himself, for it is ‘in* the essence of the will to communicate 
as much as possible to others the ^ood it possesses. The 
divine will is therefore dispdsed to commufiioate His goodnea^i 
to creatures by^ reflecting His image.in them (q. 19, a. 2/ 
concl.). 

Aquinas distinguishes in God an mUecedent and a 
will (q. 19, a. 6, ad *1). The antecedent will is that which 
wills a thing al>solutely, independently of circmnstanoes ; and 
the consequent will is the one which wills a thing with 
reference to certain circumstances. For example, the judge 
wills by an antecedent will that^every man should live; but 
with a coiiseciuent will that the homicnio should be hung. In 
the same way, God wills with an antecedent 'ivill that all men 
l)e saved, but with a consequent will that sinners be punished. 
There is another distinction bbtween vduntds hene plcifiiti and, 
voluntas signi. • The fonner is the inner Svill oi God, the latter, 
His will as manifesUd by signs ^ (q. 19* a. 12).-. 

On the doctrine of the divine will depends the docfpne of the » 
love of God. Aquinas proves that there is love in,God; for 
the first movement of will and of the appetitive part in general 
is love (q. 20) a. 1, concl.). The object of*love being'the good, 
God loves all l>eing8«itu^roportion as they are good»(/5id. a. 2). 
As regards the (piesnon, whether God loves anything else 
besides Himself, it is‘the same question as whetlier He knows 
anything else besides Himself, and is solved in the same way. 

* According to St. Thomu there are five signs: Prohibition, P<|fRnasion, 
Precept, Ckmnsel, and Of^ration (q. 19, a. 12). * 
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Ood possesses not only will, Imt power (q. 25, a. 1); but 
pbwer ia not in itself a* special attribute, it^ is part Qf His 
Essence (q. 25, a. 1, ad 2); for every lM?inj; acts in proportion 
to the amount of actuality it possesses (Ibid.), aqd it is active 
power only that belongs to God and'wot passive power (q. 25, 
a. 1). God being all actuality is oinnii)otence* (<{. 25, a. 6), 
and can de anythii^ that tloes not haply contradiction (q. 7,. 
a. 2, ad 1, and q. 26,* a. 3 and 4). lie may alter the order. 
He has Hirflsqlf established (II, <!• 105, a. 6, concl.), but* He 
can do nothing that is notim acoordcAice with His wisdom and 
His goodness (I, P, q. 21, ■a. conol.). 

To proceed to the attributes of God and to His relation to 
the World: God’s fundamental attrilmte is that of a Creator; 
in olher words. He can make something out of nothing (q. 45, 
a. i, concl.), and He alone can ci-eate (Ibid. a. 5). There 
is no creation in Ihe works of nature and of art, for these 
works always presuppose some jAe-existing matter (Ibid. a. 8). 
Creation is the work of mind and of will, and consequently of 
a person (q. 29, a. 4 and 45, a. 6, concl.). If God is a creator, 
if He creates by His intelligence and His will, it follows that 
the universe as a whole has not always existed* (q. 46, a. 1). 
At this point AquinSa replies to the arguments given by 
Aristotle in proof of the eternity of the world, and he appears to 
think that Aristotle did not ’seriously uphold this thesis. At 
the same time, the disctrine that the world had a beginning 
cannot be proved by Reason, and can only be established by 
faith (q. 46, a. 2b 

• God is not only the Greater, Ife is ajso Providence (q. 22, a. 1). 
Por all that is good in creatures monies fiom God; He is the 
cause of the order by which all things «,rc led to their end 
{Ibid, coi^l). Providence comprises two things—the concep¬ 
tion of the universal order and the production of this order 
(q. 22, a. 3, concl.). The Atheists (Democritus, Epicurus) 
denied providepce altogether, anc^ believed that everything was 
subject to* chance. Others believe’^that pinvidence only 
extends to incorruptible beings, to the* heavens. Hut Divine 
Providence embraces all creatures (q. 22, a. 2, concl.), and, qiore- 
over, it acts on them directly and without any intermediary 
{Ibid. a. 3).* 

Although Aqufnas affirms that God caifdo nothing contrary’ 
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to His wisdom and goodness, he is not an optimist after 
the manner of l^ibnitz and Malebrahche, who taught ,that G6d 
w)uld not do otherwise than choose the best of all possible 
woi'lds. On, the contrary, according to St Thomas, God can 
always make better thin^ than those which he has made 
(([. 25, a. 6). 1^'or the divine gOodness is infinite, and conse- 

(juently far greater than the number of His creatures, however 
•gi’eat that may be; and for this same reason it is in His 
power to create things other, than and. superior to those He 
has made. 

At the s^e time, God’s divine onfnipotenoe does not permit 
of His committing sin; God is impeccable (q. 25, a. 3, ad 2), 
lint if God is the creative and providential cause of the world, 
why does evil exist' ? Evil is not real being (q. 48, a. 2, ad 2), 
and yet it is not a pure negation. Evil is the privation* of 
good {Ihid. ad 1). It can only l)e conceived through the good 
(q. 14, a. 10, ad 4). If evJl exists, absolute evil does not 
(q. 49, a. 3). Evil is either natural (physical) or moral. 
Aquinas says very little about natural evil, which is not real, 
since it is only a privation., The lirue evil is the moral, which 
is divided illto two kinds—the malum ciUpae and the malum 
■poeium (q. 48, a. 5). In any case, God is only the cause of 
evil by an accident, and, moreover. He is the cause of the 
mahm poenae only and not at a?l of the malum eulpae (q. 49, 
a. 2, concl.). ^ 

In a word, God is the efficient, exediplary, ami final cause 
of all things (q. 44). This formula embraces and expresses the 
whole of the theodicy of St. Tfiomas. * 

Irregular Theologg in the Middle Ages: JPanil^istieal Doc- 
trims; Dionysius the Arcopagite; 8cotu8, \Mrigmd; Amalric 
of Bemt, ojnd IhJbid of Dinant; Ecka/rt, , " 

Besides the orthodox theology, of which' Aquinas was the 
chief representative, there existed throughout the Middle Ages 
a covert system of .Payltheism which was characterised by two 
fundamental ideas: (ij God reduced to^absolute unity, above 
all dh&rence knd all comprehension. (2) God, as not only 
the cause, but the substance and es^nce of individual beings. 
This philosophy, which was derived from ther school of 
Alexandria, had as Its principal representatftree Bionysius the 
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Areopagite, Scotus Erigena, Amalric of Beiia, DavM of 
Dkiant, apd lastly, Meister £ckai-t and the Gennan mystics 
oi the 14th century. Mention must also be made of the 
Arab and Hebrew ramifications, such as, for instance, the 
doctrine of Averiwes and Avicebrd*, etc. We shall do 
no more than point out tlie general featmos of these 
doctrines. , *. ’ 

In his mystic theology an(J in his Treatise m Divine Names, , 
Dionysius the Areopagi^, or the psgudo-Dionysius, remarks tfiat 
there are two kinds of theology: affi,rmative theology, which 
proceed^ from God to finite»thiflge, and represents God as having 
every name \ and an abstractive theology, which rises above all 
poritive or ntjgative determinations and considora God as l)eing 
voUJUhU name. He teaches that GcmJ is not’goodness, but the 
super-goodness, the super-divinity, the super-essence. He has 
no name, corresponds to no esseflee; nothing can give us a 
Conception of super-diyinity {Of, the Divine .Names, Oh. 11 
and 13). 

Scotus Erigena, in his De Divisione. naturae develops the 
pantheistical doctrine in a much more scfientific and complete 
manner. He divides beings or nature into four species: 1st, 
that which creates aiftl is not created, ereans non creata : 
2ud, that which is created and creates, creaia d creafis; 3rd, 
that which is created and doe? not creaUi, crcAxta et twit ereans ; 
4th, that which neither creates nor is created, nan ereans, non 
creaJta. To the first oflthese species l»elongs God Himself, for 
He alone creates and is not created. He also constitutes the 
jincreate^ and non-crealive esseifbe, bip; from a difierent aspect, 
that is to say, a» end ;'for, regarded as the end of beings, God 
is not a creaftor^ The second species, that which creates and 
is created, embraces all the divine models and priittotypes, is 
the Word (fPlato's avro^aov). Lastly, the third nature, ^^ich is 
created and does'^ot create, is the world, and here it is t|lat the 
pantheistic charaetei*of Erigena’s teaching appears* more especi¬ 
ally. To him creation was only a proefissien (TIT, 25, Processio) 
from God. All tliat God saw, He always made, for with Him 
vision does not come l>efoi’e operation, but is co-eternal jyith 
it. He sees in. acting, and He acts in seeing: videt operando 
et videndo speratur (III, 17). God is the substance of all 
finite things and these.cannot exist outside Him. He is the 


rfr- 
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true and only esaenee of all things, and there is tariily and 
propqrly speaking nothing that is not this essence itself {ipmm 
solam esse vere ac proprie in omn’Otm et nihil est vere cue proprie 
esse, quod ipfa wm sU). 

(:ro(l and His ci’eatuse'are to he considered not as two things, 
but as one single thing, and tkat is God HimMlf' (seef unum 
et id ipsvm). For th5 creature which r^y exjsts in God 
„ appears in an ineffable and miraculous manner in creation, 
thereby l)ecOming manifest:,the invisibje makingdtself visible, 
the incomprehensible comprehensible, the hidSen discovered, 
the unknown known, what is wilfnoiit form and figuriatl; becoming 
determinate, the super>esseutial essential, the super-natnral 
natural; in a word, creating and created, making and*made 
ill all things: Mtisibilis visibilem^ ineognitus co^itum, j^Ortna 
et spCde carens f&nmsurn et ' speSioSun^; super-esaentialis 
essentialem, super-imtumlis nUturalem, mnnm creans .in omnAhus 
creatum, et omi^ium fcucAor factum in^ onmihus (Ibid.). Ouf 
life is God’s life (I, 78). Se ipsam sancta trinitcus in nobis et 
in se ipsa (mat, videt, niovet (Ibid.). Man’s knowledge of God 
is a revelation, the hppearaiice •of God in liim a theophany 
(deotpavla) (I, 7). 

In stet, according to Scotus Erigfena, God is all that is, 
Bern est omne (quod vere est ; what we feel and understand is 
only the appearance of Him WHb, in Himself, does not a|^)ear, 
■twn apparentis appadtio, the manifestation of Him who* is 
hidden, oeculti manifestatio, the affirimfcion ot Him who is in 
Himself only a negation, negcuti afirmaiio. God is the ^sence 
of all things; creation,is nbt accidental but essential, 7to?f 
est Deo accidens universalitateM condei'^-, creation is therefore 
eternal, universalitae in sua cavm aetema ht. Before He 
created God was not. God and .His actions are not two 
things, but one. If aU things come from Qod, .alI must return 
to Him.' For it is He Himself who returns to Himibelf, bring¬ 
ing back all things to Hiinself. In se^ipsmn redU revocam 
in se omnia. • • . « 

This same doctrine of immanence jwas held in the 12th 
century by two philosophers whose writings Wve been de¬ 
stroyed—Amalric of Bena and David of Dinant. The followii^ 
according to Gerson (De Concordia metaphya. emm logioa)^ was 
their theory: • * 
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AU tbinga are Gktd, andi God is all things . omnia mnt Bmu et Dem «*f 
onmia. God is at once creator creature, creator etcreiUura^ idetn Dent. 
Aa God is tiw source and principle of all things, so is«fie a1s6.thdlr end, 
and all most return to Him in order to be immutable and at rest, and to 
form an indivisible unity: et ita ymim incUmdvm et iwmytabUe. All is 
one, in other words, all is God: omatia unuikteeee qttod idem eat omnia em 
Deum. Acoordliig to Albertus Magnus, David of Dinan^, in his book De 
Dioitotdbua^ ejtdeSvouAd to prove that Nor; Ar intelligence was identical 
with the moCena prima^ and that this identity coriesponded with the 
highest conception of thought. If they are regarded as distindA it* 
is necessa^ to pse-supposA a common higher concept in which they are 
reunited, and this concept would be precisely the identity of God with 
the materia prima (Albert Ma^. S'^mma Theolog. I, 4, 20). 

Ataoiig the inyetic ^ml pantheistic doctrines of the middle 
ages,* that Of Master Eckaitt (14th centui^) was the most 
prof)pimd and also the^most audacious.. He not only, like 
Scotus Ekigena, reproduced Alexandrian ideas, but he also 
foreshadowed and prepared the^ way for modern German 
theol(^. God, he says, is above being; He is the identity of 
bemg- and non-being (Gott ut nn nicht und Gott ist ein IcM). 
God is neither this nor the other; He in all things, in the 
stone, in the piece of wood, etc. {de^GoUes Ud)en vmd wmm sey 
in eym Steine, in eym Hdz). The tenn “ to be ” {das Wort mm) 

can be said of G^ alone. But God is not separable ^from 

thought; ip Him being and thought are identical (s&in Wesm 
ist mn JBekemien). God.|j|aust be distinguished from His divinity. 
divinity is God’s hidden substance, the eternal and profound dark¬ 
ness in whiefi God is unknown to Himself (es ist die verborgen 
j^/ntternusz der ewigen Gottheit)> God, on the other hand, is 
^vinity manifestyig itsmf and conscious of itself p its external 
activity. Before the existence of creatures God was not yet 
God (ee die Crea^wm vxvrent, do was nit Gott). God’s manifes¬ 
tation of himself is necessary. He speaks eternally and Ivith- 
out interruption; He must act whether He wills it or not (c/ 
wM Oder er woll nU, es musz disz ^echen). God thereby 
engenders Himself, that is to say, He engenders His Son 
(Skn wurcken i^ seine^ stm gdm'en)^ al^d all things in Him 
(er ipricht alU Ding in im). All creatures a word of 
God; what my mouth speaks, the stone speaks also;' each 
oreatare is fpll of God, each bears the impress of the divine 
natnre, is & book of God (ein yeglicihe Creatuf ist voll Gottea, smd 
IL « , T 
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ist em Buehy Tbe thirsty man would not desire to drink 
were there not something of God in what he drinks (sy 
es wire nit Gott^ darinn). . . . (See M. Ch. Schmidt’^ 
Mystidsme allemand au qiuUorziime siide: MSmoires de 
PAcadimie des SdeneeSj Morales.'^ Sa'mrda itranaers. Vol. II, 
1846.) 



CHAPTER II 

THE RELIGIOUS PROBLEM IN MODERN TIMES 

1 . PROOFS OP^THE EXISTENCE (5p GOD 

• 

In modem.philosophy, we have always to return to Descartes 
ff we wish to trace the Jhistory ofa the difierenjj problems from 
their origin. Descartes’ theology contains, it is true, many 
elements that weie borrowed from mediaeval and iiiicient 
Philosophy; but his method was quite peculiar to himself, and 
entirely origi]^. This, method, which is the philosophical 
method par excell&m^ m^kes doubt its starting point, with self¬ 
evidence as the criterion of truth. To refuse to admit anything 
that is not absolutely proved,* and to accept as proved only 
that which is self-evidei»t: this is tlie Cartesian mettvCNl. 

a ^ 

It is true^ thit thi^ method liad been followed implicitly 
in every system of Philosc^hy, including those of the Middle 
Aged; for when Thon^ Aquiitas iij his Summa tkeologvie 
begins by asking the ^question: mAn Dws and unhesi¬ 
tatingly Teplies, Di&a ^vxd non, it is evidont that he ipteuds 
to question every truth, evmi that of the existence of God, 
and to acc^t this tmth only when he has answered 
his own objections, ana^' established it on proofis ithat are* 
self-evident Byt tlfts method, without which, indeed, there 
can be no philosophy, was employed “^ithout reflexion by 
Aquinas and the rest* With Descartei^ on the other hand, 
it was a conscious metibod. He also was the flrst to formulate 
it and for this reason he may be I'^arded as the father of 
modem Philosophy. 

Anollkar. original feature in the Oartesiim* method is that it 
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starts from the existence of thought, and consequently of the 
thinking subject, as from a primary truth. Wha|»<rer the 
ideas may be which are to be established by Philosophy, on© 
thing will always remain true, and absolutely so, and this is 
the consciousness of self.* I may doubt the existence of bodies 
and of God, and even of mathematical truths, but 1 cannot 
doubt my own thought; for my doubt itseif is a thought, and 
, to think or to doubt is to exist, since that which has no existence 
cannot think. I who thinlf am, therefore, somefthing, and 1 
am only inasmuch as Pthink; therefore, I am a thing whose 
essence it is to think: I am a tJliinking thing, in other words, 
I am a spirit. 

Thus Descartes establishes not only'the method of modem 
philosophy, but itfe vei^ principle, namely, the conception of 
the subjective—the subject as opposed* to object, the ^o ae the 
identity of subject and object. 

Destartes.—The Three Proofs of the Existence of God: the 
Proof “ A Conti'ngentia Mentis*'\ the Proof derived from the Idea 
of the Infinite, and from the Ncimsity of an Adequode Cause of 
this Idea; the A Priori Proof that Existence is imolved in the 
Idea of Perfechm. « 

From the above principles, Descartes sets out to establish 
the existence of (rod. He ddes not make use of physical 
proofs, nor of what is called the cosniologlGal argument, nor 
of the pmof by final causes, bemuse Ife has hot ^s yet proved 
the existence of the world and of material things, and, more¬ 
over, he reejuires the ej^istence of Gotf in order to prove the 
existence of these things, dt is, theremre, in^the hnman mind, 
and in the human xiind alone that he seeks and fimfs proofs 
of the existence of God. 

These proofs he finds both in the existence of the ego 
and in the ideas of the ego. What is usually called the proof 
a &mtingentia mundi becqmes with h^im the proof a wn- 
tingerUia mentis. As ^r the ideas of the ^o which lead rq>> 
to God, there is in remity only one, namely, the idea of God ost 
of perfection ;• but regarded from two diiSerent points cd view, 
this idea affords two different proofs. Hence, in D^art^, 
there ore three distinct proofs of the existence- sf God; and 
since the one we have named a contingentia ihe^tis itself implijSil’ 
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the idea of Gk)d, it follows that it is upon this idea that all 
Dhscartesl proofs are foundM. , • 

• First JProqf. —Descartes’ first proof may lie stated as follows: 
Tlie idea of God implies ihe^ existence of God, for the effect 
presupposes the cause. We have, no doubt, illusory ideas 
which, without presupposing the existence of theif object, can l)e 
expifdned by the combination or amplification or abstraction 
of real elements; but the question precisely is, whether amoiij^t. 
our ideas theVe^s not one whose e^stence can only explained 
by admitting the existence of its object: and this peculiar 
privilege belongs to the Idea* of God, which can !» proved 
either a posteriori by the principle of causality or a priori by 
simply aneJysing the idea of jGod. 

In the first j^lace then, what is this idea f 

“ the name God I undei-stand a fl 9 l)Htance*infinite, eternal, immut¬ 
able, independent, all-lcnowing, all-powerful; by which I myself and 
every other thing (if any euch dnes itA^ruth exist) have lieen produced ” 

(Med. in). 

Whence can such an idea have come t§ my mind i For, as 
an existkig idea, its origin requires an explanation, and it must 
have had a caAise. Can 1 have given it to myself ? It is true, 
that being myself a substance 1 can give myself the notion of 
a Btttetanoe different from my^lf, but how is it that 1, a finite 
bein^ am able to conceive the notion of an infinite substance ? 

Here Descart^ lay’ff down a principle which he borrows 
froBli the Scholastics, namely, “.That there must be as much 
(reality in the efficient and total ^use as in the effect ” (Cousin, 
t, p. 273). The cause jtf the idea of vthe Infinite must there¬ 
fore contain at feast as much reaffty as this idha itself. No 
doubt our ideas, r^arded as modes or iftates of our .^ink¬ 
ing faculty, have all the same value and all flow from the 
nature of * our mind, which is a thinking thing. They ai;^ 
implied in "the ego a.| a mode is implied in Buhst|ince; but as 
representations • of certain objects, ^ ideas, they possess 
jmother kind of reality, a reality relative to that of the object: 
this Descartes* calls the elective ^ reality^ of the idea. Ideas 

^ In 8<dioluitic language the term ohjective ie not used in quite the Wme 
mtiae aa by modern j^osophers. The objective is opposed to the real and 
Jv a part el the aubjeqjbive; it is that which in the subject is representative 

thui.tbjeet. In otW words, it is the idea in its relation to the object 
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have more or less objective reality, according as their objects 
have*more or,less formal or esseiltial reality: thus the idfea 
of plant has more objective reality than the idea of stonfe, 
])e('ause tlie <plant possesses murp attributes than the stone; 
and “ however imperfect this manner of being may be in which 
a thing exist!? ot^edively or hy ^r^emdation as an idea in the 
nuderstimding, it certainly canno^ be Siud that this fashion or 
^ manner of being is nothing, and that consequently this idea 
derives its origin from nothing'’ {IMd. p. 274). ^ * 

And now, since, RpeaUing gener^ly, every cause must have 
as much reality as its effect, \fe i&e able to draw therefrom 
another principle, namely, that “ for an idea to contain suoh or 
such an objective reality rather than another, it must oufe this 
to some cause in vi^hich there is at least as much formal reality 
as there is objective reality ^ in the idea.” To explain' the 
i-eality of the idea of the Infinite in thought, there must then, 
be a cause whHi possesses^ within itself an actually infinite 
reality. 

J.,et us, however, see whether it is not possible to account 
foT this idea in some oth/er waj^. Descartes examines three 
explanations which are given by the Empiricists j (1) N^ation 
{Thul. p. 282); (2) Multiplication (p. 28*8), (3) Infinite addition 

(p. 280). 

(1) That the Infinite is merely a negation, tlie negation of 
the finite, and the idea of infinitude^'a negative idea* On 
the contrary, Descartes replies, there^is more .reality in an 
infinite substance than in a finite one, and thus the notion of 
the Infinite is in my mi»d before that ^^f the finite. Moreoven, 
it cannot he •said that thfe idea, being m^rially false, is 
derived from the nl»n-existeiit, since it has more reality than 
any other idea. 

(2) Several causes may have co-operated simultaneously 
towards the production of this idea; from one of these I may 
have received the idea of some one of the pm^tions which 1 
attribute to God, and another cause I may owe* the idea of 
some other perfection; so that all these perfeqtions may well 
exisji ip so.me <paTt or other of the world, but do not exist all 
collected and combined together in a single being, which would 

*That is, objective reality in the sense given by n|odern philosophers to 
the word objective. 
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be God. On the contrary, says Descartes, the unity, simplicity, 
s3id inseparability of all the things which are ip God constitute 
hne of His chief perlections; and the idea of the unity of 
these perfections caniiot have been put into piy mind by 
any cause whatsoever^ * • 

(3) But it nia^ be that*l am Bomething> more than T 
imagine, and that all the perfections which I conceive to be in 
God exist potentially in myself, "ifrould not this faoult^L 
which'l'po^segs of inereasing t^se perfections indefinitel}’be 
sufficient to reproduce the*ideas of them in my mind ? Beply: 
It is a certain proof of tHb imperfection of knowledge 
that it grows gradually, and continues to increase. God I 
kno^^ to be^ on the contrary, actually infinite in such a degree 
that He cannot add anything to His own hupreme perfection. • 
Ndw, the objective existence of an idea the idea of an 
actually infinite being) cannot be catised by a being that lias 
only a potential existence. 6 ^ 

If the idea of the infinite cannot be explained in any way 
by the existence of the finite, it must be that this idea has a 
cause which is at least e<fual t <2 itseff, and which contains 
actually what is ideally possessed by the mind. 

Second Proof .—What is known as Descartes' second proof, 
was in reality for him only |)art of the first proof. However, 
although merely an expansion of the latter, it may be Gon> 
Mdered apart. ’• 

Descartes puts the question—^Would I, who possess the idea of 
God, exist if there were no Qtod^Ihid. p. 284) and he replies that 
this would be imposs^le; for, since J possess the idea pf God, 
if 1 had given tnyself existence F should have at the same time 
giv^ myself all the perfections of which I have the i(^, in a 
word, I fehould he God; but I am not God. I must, therefore, 
owe my ori^n to some other cause; but as the same rea^ning 
applies to this other cause, I must go on until I find the cause 
wMch actually possesses all th^ perfections'of which I have 
the idea, &nd which, consequently is <^od*. 

Thus expressed, this proof appears somewhat strange; for 
Des^tes seems to assume that if the* ego is self-existent it 
must , have voluntarily given existence to itself, and conse- 
.qumitly mtist have existed before it was, which is contradictory. 
If we take it m this sense, the argument appears, strictly 
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speaking, to be sophistical; but, on the other hand, he wh< 
says Xhat Go(^ exists throi^h Himself, that He is .the self 
existent, at the same time affirms that He has within Himset 
tlie cause of, His own existence, and Desomrtes, to explain hit 
meaning, says, that in Gdd essence is identical with cause (tin 
formal cause, ns he says, with •the efficient cause), that thi 
essence stands to Him, therefore, in the relation of «an efficmi 
.cause' {Bip. A Cai4ry£*V' 382). fee essence of God, vis., sdf- 
existence, has, therefore, in a jnanner the same rpltftion to Hue 
as cause to effect. The Ibeing, therefore, which possessed thh 
supreme power of self-existence 'trould by that very fadl 
possess the power of endowing itself with every perfectim 
which is the same as saying that absolute existence iit^plies 
> absolute perfection! 

We must draw attention to an important point in this argu¬ 
ment of Descartes, namely, tllat the preservation of a subHancc 
is identical with Jts creation, cmd that consequently the ques* 
tion is not so much, who created me at first, as, to whom do 
I owe my pieservatiou at this mommit i Now, this I can 
attiibute neither to myself, por to* my parents, nor to any other 
cause, unless it be to one which possesses in itself all the perfec¬ 
tions of which I have the idea. * 

In this way, according to Descartes, we avoid the objection 
of an infinite regi'ession, an obJWtion which might, strict^ 
speaking, be brought against the theory of a creative cause, 
since we might go on ascending from ^cause to pause in the 
series of time; but it is not so with the preserving cause, whkh, 
if it explains my actual e^tence, must^tself be actualr 

Third Proo;^, —I^astly, w€ find in Descarfiee a celebrated 
proof, which we have already met in the middle ages. This 
proof is generally known as that of St. Anselm> imd is called 
by Kant the ontological argument. Descartes. States it as 
follows: 

** It ia certain that I np lees find the idea of God in nay oensoiousnesa, 
that is, the idea of a b/ing supremely perfect, than that of any 

« 

• 

* Deecartesoom^res this process of reasoning, by which we pass bem 
the formal to the efficient cause, to the geometrical reasoning whuk pro¬ 
ceeds from the circle to the polygon tntx ohjeetioib eFAmmiii, 
Cousin, II, p. 06)b 
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Agore or number wbateoerer; and I know witb not lees dlrameas and 
cH^^inctnew that an actual attd«etemal existence pertains to His i\fitare, 
tilgui that all which is dmn^trable of any figure dt* number really 
belongs to the nature of thaiMgure or number” {Med. V). 

• t 

This reaBoning, says Descartes, has ^ somewhat sophistical 
appearance; for inwall things*a distinction is i&ade l)etween 
epaence and existence^ and^l conceive likewise that the 
existence of God may be separated from His essence. But * 
i^^eAeotion 'X ^ee^ that in God existence cannot be separated 
'essence. For every fime it happens that I think on a 
vHrst and supreme being, t am obliged to attribute to Him 
*<every perfection: .now existence is a perfection, therefore I am 
'4ble most dq^rly to infer that this supreqie being does exist. 
This proof has justly beep named the a priori proof, and is tiie 
' only^me of its kind. For in all the otiier so-called meta- 

^ s 

physical proofs there enters, to some extent, considerations 
borrowed from contingent thing8,*and tlie prwess is always 
from elfect to cause. Here, on the contrary, we do not go 
beyond the consideration of the idea, %nd it is from the 
essence of the being itself that tlio existence of that being 
is inferred. Thus, it is an entirely a prwi'i proof. This 
proof has been much disputed, and even in Descartes' own 
ti&e Gassendi brought fcrcijile objections against it, the 
most important of which, or, at least, the only otijectioii 
which really went to ^e heart of the question, was that 
existence is not a property of a thing, and consequently 
not a perfection. 

^^Ezistenoe, aayi^ Gassendi, is uot a q^eifectiun, but«a form or an 
activity without which there can be no perfection^d truly that which 
does Hot exist has neither perfection nor imperfection. It is not said 

a ^ing which does not exist that it is imperfect, but thja^ it is null ” 

0 ^ Cousin, It, p 202). 

To which Desdartes replies: 

‘^Ido not see to what land of things you would have existence to 
beloni^ nor why it*cannot also be a property like oftnnipot|nce, taking the 
word, Jttoperty to mean any kind of attribute. Much mor^ in* (fod, 
TUirSitiirj existence is truly a property in the narrowest sense (prqp*mm), 
becaitli existent is proper to Him alone, and it is only in Him that 
existence m part of essence ” (Itnd. p. 291). 
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Divers other Proofs: Spinoza; Zdbnitz; Mal^iyranehe; 
Bossflet ; Proof hy the Eternal Truihs. • * 

Descartes’ proofs of the existenceGod were, in general, 
used as the basis of all the demo^tmttdns proposed in the 
17 th century^ They were,'howevOT, mo^fie^ or transformed 
by each of the great phUosophers of (Ahk period, accord¬ 
ing to his particular oast of mind.. Spmdza, for example,, 
gk/es the a priori or ontological argumeait of Stj Anselm and 
Descartes, under a new^forA, in the following words: 

“ For since ability to exist is povisr, it follows that the more i^lty 
belongs to the nature of anything the greater is the power for exii^noe 
it derives from itself; and it also follows, therefore, that the being absolutely 
infinite, orQod,has from Himself an almolutely infinite power of ej^stenoe, 
and that Ho therefoi’O neeessai'ily exists. ^ ' Whatever perfection or 

reality those things nfity have which are produced by external Causes, 
whether they consist of many parts or of few, th6y owe it all to the vh'tue 
of an external ca^se, and, there^re, their existence springs from the p6r- • 
fection of an external cause alone and not fi'om their own. Oh the other 
hand, whatever perfection substance has is due to no external cause. There- 
fore, its existence mnirii follow fron 2 *its nature alone, and is, therefiire, 
nothing else than its essence.* Perfection consequently dees not prevent 
the existence of a thing, but establishes it; ^ imperfection, on the other 
hand, prevents existence ” {Ethics, I, Prop, il, note). , 

liCibnitz likewise atteiuptedfto develop Descartes’ argument, 
and to make it complete by remedyii^ a flaw which he thou^t 
he discovered in it.* / • 

“ I was led,” he says, to examine this questifin more closely 
by an ai^ument which was ^or a long time well known in the 
schools, and which has*beqn once more empjoyed by Bee^rtes 
to prove the exis^iice of God. The argument runs tlius: 
Everjrthing which follows from the ide^ or definiti(m of a 
thing taay be affirmed of that thing,. Exii^iiinee follows from 
•the idea of God, or of the most perfect being that Can be con¬ 
ceived. Therefore, existence may be affirmed Of God. But 

• * I . 

^Bossuet coincides *wjR/h Spinoza when he says {1*^ *Bl^o€U{on): ‘*I» 
perfection an obstacle to being? On the<contrary^,it is the reasonr of 
hejn^.” ^ * 

‘Leibmtz appears not to have known that the difficulty he meaticuia ia 
the a priori proof had already been noticed in the secon^of the 
and that Descartes ^ad given the same reply aa, himself, but wiih.moru 
profound reasoning. ' . 
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the truth is, the only inference we can draw is the following: 
If*God is possible, it fallows that He exists. Eor we.oafl find 
id our definitions no solid foundation for our inference until we 
know that these deiltiitions j^re real g,nd imply no contradic¬ 
tion. Thus it is not enough for- us tb have the thought of 
God in order to be, sure that Ve have^the idetf of Him, and 
in the dentonstration we ht^ve just s^ forth the possibility 
of this very peifect being must be proved 'or assumed if ^we** 
are to infer legitimately” {Miditations sur les id^es ; see 
Janet’s edition, p. 616). • * 

Thus in Descartes’ argument it is assumed that God is 
possible, and there is a suppressed premiss, according to which 
God ^8*possible, and thfc idea^f Him dees jiot imply contradic¬ 
tion. “ 1 grant,” says J^eibnitz, “ that the * demonstration is 
impfflrfect, because it assumes that the perfect being is possible 
in Himself.' If anyone could prove this, we would then have 
a truly mathematical proof of tiie existence of God.” He 
gives a proof of this himself by the way, implicitly and 
without reasoning it out clearlj?^. , 

" And,” he says, “ as nothing can intei’fere with the possi¬ 
bility of that^ which involves no limits, no negation, and 
consequently no contradiction, this \i,e. this possibility] is suffi¬ 
cient of itself to make known,the existence of God a priori ” 
{Monad. 45). Bui Leibnitz does not sufficiently explain how 
it is that what does no||^* contain negation does not imply con¬ 
tradiction ; for, to take his own example, the idea of most 
rapid motion does not |i,ppear tq contain a negation, and yet 
it is eontt’adictoiy. In addition to thi® correction of Descartes' 
proof, Leibnitz mVoduced a proof (?f his own, which is in fact 
the same as that known as the proof a eoitfdnffentia mnndi, or, 
to use Kant’s expression, the cosmological argument. I^bnitz, 
however, derive this proof from a principle which is -pecuHcq; 
to himself, the principle, namely, of Sufficient I-S|pa^n: 

"And as ail thisMetail [of contingent things] again involves other prior 
or more detailed contingent things, each of t|^ich still needs a similar 
analysis to yield i^ reason,*we are no further forward ; and the sufficient 
or final reason must be outside the sequence or series oi particular^con- 
tingent things, however infinite this series may be. Thus the ^naTreas<H» 
o| things muqt he in a necessaiy substance, in which the variety of 
particular changes exist only eminently, as in it^.source, and this snb- 
stanoe We call God '* {Monad. §§ 37 and 38). > 
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Malebranche does not give any special proof of the existence 
of Ged, for he, teaches that all things are seen God,' sflcid 
that God is seen in Himself, and he thinks that we haVe 
no other idea of God besides .this vision. To think God 
and to see Him are on6 and 4he same thing, and consequently 
there is no n6ed to pass by mekns of reasoning from the idea 
of God to His being, sipoe the soqf is immediately milted to His 
* being itself. ^ 

“ By Divinity, says he, we undelstand the IifSnite, thctobein^^ thathj.with; 
out reetrictiou, the infinitely peifect being. Now, nothing WU osb ■ 
represent the Infinite. Therefore, it^ cAiough to think of God in idedST' 
to know that He is.— Ariste. Yea, Theotimua, I am convinced thatnothtng 
can have sufficient reality to represent the Infiniter But I ank. certain 
that I see the Infinite; "therefore, the fhfinito exists sinceT see.it arad 
only see it in itself.” # 

The arguments of Bossuet must be included in .this accou^; 
of the proofs of the existenpe of God., In the first place 
note on p. 298), he expresses in a forcible and profound 
manner the a priori proof, saying, with Spinoza, thft 
perfection is not dn obstacle* to being; on the contrary, ■ 
it is the reason of being. He also re-introduces, under 
a new and characteristic fonu, the Hatonic ideal argument;' 
i.e. he proves the existence of God through the existence of, 
eternal truths. There are la^s which ‘('are necessary ^d 
eternal, and these laws would not ^cease to be true even 
if none of the things subject to thbm hall existence, For 
example, even if there were no trianglesm rc»lj[^,S it 
would still remain true^ thatf^in all tkiaugles the th^^ £^glqs 
are equal to«two right angles. On the other hand again, it 
is not necessary that the human understand^g should exist to 
know these truths, for they would stifi 'b!!S:/§riie if there was 
not a man in the world. Thus, we hav^ here eternal truths, 
which depend neither on the world nor dh the human mind. 
Nevertheless these truths must exist s6tneiv|iere and depmid 
on some being. 

‘^^If now I seek to discover in what subject dbese truths reside, eteiiMd 
and ipimutable as they &re, I am obliged to admit the existence of 'a being . 
in wboin W&th etemaliy subsists and by whom it is for ever compi»h(ijailtd$ 
and this being must be truth itself, and must be all truth,, and it is 
Him that the truth uderived in all that is and is^mprehended 
of Him ” {OomaisMnce de Dieu eit de Ch. IT). r.. ; 
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• 

. In order to complete this history of the proofs of the existence 
of* God wjiioh were advanced in the 17 th century, we migiit 
farther cite Newton’s proof which is foimded on the existence 
of space, and that of Clarke, wi^ attempted to finite in one 
single demonstration all the separate Vv'oofs that, taken indivi¬ 
dually, only prove a single attribute of God, and are conse¬ 
quently insufficient,* l^ing in reality on^ parts of one and the 
same demonstration. But our space is limited, and we must,. 
, pass on to the 18th cenl;ury. ^ • 

The 18th century has tht reputation of being the century of 
al^ieism, on account of the ueise made in the world by the 
philosophy of the Eiwyclopaedia, the philosophy, that is, of 
Holba6h aiid of 'Diderot; but it would be more tnie td say 
that It was *the century" of deism, for at’no other period was 
a laipger number of bSoks written on -the subject of the 
ekistenoe of- God. this century there arose a new science 
^hich had not been kuqwn befom, and was cjjiiefly due to the 
progress made at this time in physical and natural knowledge; 
the science, that is, of physical theology which derives proofs of 
the ejdstence of God from the •wonders of'nature. 

^itan^s Oritwism: The^Ontologiml Argument; The Cosmological 
Argummi; The Physiw-Theological Argument; The Three reduced 
to One -; Kant's Proof by MoraUty. 

A more important stage m the liistory of the proofs of the 
existence of Qod is marked by Kant’s criticism in the Criiique 
gf .Pwre Peason. The third part of the Transcendental Pialeetic- 
is devoted to the theory*and discussioq of these proofs. 

Kant begins by examining the* definition of* God as laid 
down by the Cartesians, and in particulai* by Leibnitz. God 
is t^ie most real of 'all beings (ens realissimum, immt'Ud.o 
rsdTUdtis), the whole of reality. This whole of reality contains 
wftlim itself all possible attributes of things, all that can be 
linbifm as real a|id excludes all neg/ition^ 

a negation eanno^be cogitated asdete^nined without cogitating 
it the same time Che opposite affirmation. The man born blind has not 
the notion of darkness, because he has none of light; the vai^hond 
knows nothing of poverty, because he has never known what it is to be 
in comfort; ttife ignorant man has no conception of his ignorance, because 
he hsA ttotronceptionof knowledge. All concepfions of negatives are 
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accordingly derived or deduced conceptions ; and realities contain the data, 
and, so to speak, the material or transcendental contents of the possibility 
and complete determination of all things. ... We shall fiild ourselves 
autbori/.ed to determine our notion of the Supreme Being by means *bf 
the right conception of a highest reality, as one, simple, all-sufficient, 
eternal, and so on—in one word* to determine it in its unconditioned 
-completeness by the aid of every passible predicate. The conception of 
such a being is the concept! m of Ood in its transcendental ^nse, and thus 
the ideal of pure reason is the object-mf«tter of a transcendental theology” 
* {(kf'tiq'ue of Pure Hm»on^ English trans., pp. 354, 359). 

That this concept doee e^t in t^he human nffind and that it* 
there plays an important part iire tacts which Kant never fof 
an instant doubts. But what remains doubtful is whether this 
concept corresponds to a positive reality, to fwi existence; for 
it is possible for cud* to have an 'idea that corresponds to na 
-object. To prove the objective reality of this concept is ^hat 
we are concerned with in the demonstrations of the existence 
of God; and the cxaminatipit of these demonstrations is the 
objojt of Kant’s criticism. 

Kant reduces the possible proofs of the existence of God to 
three: Either, he sa^s, we start from determinate experience 
end from the peculiar constitution of the sensible world (for 
example, from the order and harmony n)f. this world), and from 
this order infer a cause—this is what is known as the pretof 
by final causes, which Kant callls the physwo-theologioal proof; 
■or, we begin from a purely indeterminate experience, or from 
any existence (considered as contingent and not self-sufficient) 
in the sensible world—this is the proof a amting^i^ mundi or 
cosmological proof; or, we aWstract f^om all experience, an^ 
reason a priqri from tlie cconcept to existimee—this is St. 
Anselm’s argumeiili and is called by Kant the ontological 
proof. 

Such are the only three possible ways of proving the existence 
/If God, and Kant subjects them successively to bis. criticism, 
commencing'with the ontological argument, to which he reduces 
the other two. . • ‘ » 

This argument, as we know, is based I'he definition of 
Ood: God is^ the perfect being (a definition which Kant 
accept^), dnd from this definition existence is inferred. For, 
says Descartes, God, who possesses every perfection, must 
possess existence, vihich is a perfection ; therefore God exists. 
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1. IwoalidUy of the ontological proof. —To this reasoning 
K%nt makes the following, objections: In an analytic ^pro> 
portion, if I suppress the piedicate (or attribifte) and retain 
the subject, or suppress the subject and retain the attribute, 
the result would no doubt * be a contradiction. But if I 
suppress at once Imtb subject apd attribute, thetv is no longer 
any contradiction. •Conseq^uently, if, in the proposition, God 
exists, 1 suppress the attribute (that is, existence), T at the 
same time suppress the subject. Where is then the contradic¬ 
tion ? Again, eitistence is npt a real attribute, that is to say, it 
is not a thing which can bc^ ad:^ed to the concept of a thing, 
but simply the position of the thing. Otherwise there would 
be one.attribute more ^in the being that exists than in* the 
being* that thought, whichf is impossible, J'or in that case 
thought' would not be adequate. A hunched real crowns has 
no more content than a hundred crowns in the mind. I^tly, 
the proposition, “God exists,” .ip either an analytic or a 
synthetic proposition. If the former, the attribute adds nothing 
to the subject; and, consequently, the existence of the thing 
adds nothing to the thought of the thing. Therefore, the 
thing is already assumed as existing and real, and we have only 
a tautology'; so that the argument is useless. If, on the other 
hand, the proposition is a synthetic one, how can it lie main¬ 
tained that the attiibiite canuot b» suppressed without con¬ 
tradiction, since this is oply true of analytic propositions ? 

2. Invalidity of the ik}m.ological proof —This proof, instead 
of reasoning from the supreme reality to existence, infers, from 
the existence of any beinig, the su\)remo reality. It consists in 
saying: if anythjpg exists there must exist a b^ing which is 
absolutely necessary; now I exist, therefqpe, etc. But this 
proof goes further, for from this absolutely necessary existence, 
it infers a being supremely real {ens rmlissimum), that is to say, 
in the language of Descartes and Leibnitz, a perfect being, ir 
is the second part cf the argument which, strictly speaking, 
constitutes a proof of the existence *of • God, for a being 
which would only be necessary without being perfect might 
as well be matter or the world. It is, there^re, assumed 
that only a being which is supremely real, that ii? t<? say, 
perfect, can correspond to the concept of necessary existence, 
and is contained an it • But this is precisely what the 
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ontological argument atftrms; therefore, this second azganimt 
presupposes the first. * * t 

Besides this fundamental d^pt in the cosmological argu¬ 
ment, Kaut^finds the following Mwa: (1) the inference from 
a contingent thing to, a capse is only valid in the sensible 
world, and has no significance outside it; (3) the impossi¬ 
bility of an infinite series has not beeii proved; (3) it is 
})elieved tlmt the idea of necessity ekcludes any conditional 
eldmont, whereas, on the oontrar}% every necessity presuj^poaas 
a comUtipn; (4) a lopcat poasiluhty (the 'supremely reiEd 
Iteiiig which has nothing impoBsilde in ttself, but which belt 
only a logical possibility) is confounded with a real poesibi(Hty 
which has meaning in experience only. « 

3 Invalidity tJie physieo-theologieal pivof. —The* title 
given by Kant to his discussion of this proof is inaocnra^, for 
in this third discussion he* claims to pronre, not the impossi¬ 
bility, l)irt the insufficiency #»f the proof by final causes. This 
proof is incomplete, but not null, and in this it difiers from 
the two others. It consists of the following four points: let, 
there are in the woi^ld iiianifest^signs of design; 2nd, the order 
in things is contingent, tliat is to say, it is not derived from 
the nature of things themselves; 3rd, there exists, therefore, 
either one or several intelligent causes which have produced 
this harmony, 4th, the unity oPthis cause is inferred from the 
iulordependence of all the things that,go to make up the world. 
This proof gives rise to the following Objections: 1st, it 
proves that the form of the world is contingent, but not its 
mcUter. It would lead us, ‘therefor^, to infer, at^mdsW ^ 
archUcct of the world, but eiot a tyreator ; 2nd^ from tiie indica¬ 
tions of design fojmd in the world we can only reason to a 
cause that is proportionate to the number* and value of these 
indicatioas. This proof would lead us, therefore, to infer a cause 
“that was most wise, hut not to an absolutely wi^ cause, since 
our experience makes known to us nothit^ al^plute, tgid ednca, 
moreover, besides thejjb signs of wisdom, experience shows us 
irregularities and imperfections which we are unable to explain^ 
If, ^therefore, ive conceive this cause as perfect and infinite, it 
is b^ause we implicitly assume that necessary existence 
involves perfection; but in so doing we once more assume the 
truth of the ontological aigumeut. * * 
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hi lieu of these speculative proofs of the existence of God, 
wluch, together with all metaphysical theories, Kant r^ards as 
chimerical, he proposes the only proof that appears to hint 
conclusive; this is what he calls the tactical or ywrctl proof. 
Briefly, this proof runs thus: .The* knotiou of morality is 
in^parably joined to that of Imppiness. For the moral law 
may be stajed as Allows: Act so a6 to be deserving of 
happiness. But, though it dejionds upon ourselves to perfonn .. 
aations which will mak^ us deserving of happiness, that tflis 
consequence shoMd follow dees not depend upon us; for happi¬ 
ness depends on external thtiiga^ and on the will of other men. 
And yet, if the moral law is not a chimera tlie sovereign good 
must be possible; 'in other words, the harmony between virtue 
and happiness must be realized. For this there is needed a 
will higher than nature, ^.nd higher than man; and this cause 
is God, for only a Supreme and Ihfinite Being is capable of 
eAablifdiing this coincidence. must ad^ that *at times 

Kant himself loads us to understand that this proof, which he 
prefers to the others, represents nevertheless no more than a 
point of view of the limjaiaA mind, aii ideal satisfactiuir 
of our craving jfor justice; in a word, it is an argument wliich 
rests upon faith* rather than demonstration. 

Mogtl:—Defence of the Ontothgical Argument. 

Since Kant’s masterly ‘and pn)found disquisition, nothing 
of importanoQ Iras been contributed to this sulrject, if 
we except indeed the criticisii^ of Kant’s criticism made 
by He^k Hegel admits that it if^ not possible to pass 
from the sensihld world to God* by means of any argu¬ 
ment. Experience, indeed, aiTords no selid ground from 
which we might rise to tire Absolute. But, all the same, the 
cosmological argument is not void. The mistake was to give^ 
it the form of a syll(gism, whereas, in reality^ this proof is 
nothing else than tiffe expression, of thought it^lf, which 
cannol be saftsfled by the finite and is a^olutely unable to do 
without the ide% of the infinite. Here are Hegel’s own words: 

** Man is a being that thinks, and, therefore, sound common seliS^ as 
well all philosophy, will not yield up their will of rising to God from and 
out of the empjfHcal view of the world. The only basis on which this rise 
4s possible lies ip the study of the world, which uf made by thought, as 
II. r 
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diHtingumhfid from the Henses and the airimal nature. Thoug)it and 
thought alone can compaea the ewnentie^ aubstance, univeroal power, and 
ultimate deaign the* world, ^d ipen call the proofs of 

exiHtence are seen to be ways describing and analysing the inwuhl 
movement of ^he mind, whi<^ is the thinker that thinks the-data of 
the senses. The rise of ttou^t beyond the world of sense, its passage 
from the finite* to’the indiute, the leap into the super-sensible which it 
takes when it snaps asunder the links bf the Chain of sense, %11 this 
transition is thought and!* nothing bitft thought. Say there must be no 
such passage, and you say there is to l>e no thinking; and in sooth 
animals make no such transitions They nevir get fur^jhcv than sensation 
and the perception of the senses, anil in conse({uence they Kkvc no 
religion.' ^ 

“And it is because they do not, with sufficient prominence, oxprcss the 
jiegativo features implied in the exaltation of,the mibd from the^orld to 
God, tliat the metaphysical proofs of the Wing of God are defective iat^** 
pretations and descriptions of the process, o That upwaid spring of ^e' 
mind signifies that the Ibeing which the world has is only a semhlanoe, no 
" real being^ no absolute truth ; it signifies that beyond and above that 
apparent being, tmith abides in •God, so that true Wing is another name 
for God. The process of exaltation might thus appear to be transjrion, 
and to involve a mean, but it is no less equally time that every itnise of 
transition and* means Hs absoriied, <^in('e the world, which mi^t have 
hcemud to be the means of refiohing God, is explained to lie a nonentity ”, 
{LogiCy Wallace’s trans. pp. 87, 88). ^ 


Besides thus vindicating the^proofs of tlie existence of God 
in general, Hegel also attacks with much force Kant's iron¬ 
ing against the ontological proof, aijd adopts, from his own 
point of ^'icw, the a prion argument. 


“The unexampled favour ai/ct acceptance which attended Kant’s 
criticism of thf ontological prqof was undoubtedly ^ue to the illuslratibu 
which he made use of. To mark the difference Wtween thought and 
being be took the instance of an hundred sovereigns, which, for anything 
it matt|rs to the notion, are the same hundred, vriiether tbiy are 
,1*601 or only possible, though the difference of the two cases is veiy ^ler- 
ceptible in their effect on a man’s purse. Nothing can be more e^ous 
than that anything we only think or fancy is Uot on that account aotua), 
and everybody is aivai<d thaf a conception and even^a notion is no 
match for being. Still^ it may not unfairly be styled a barbarism hi 
language when the name of notion is given to things like a hundred 
ao4t9heigus. • • . Abo'ise all, it is well to remember when we speak #f God 
that we have an object of another kind than any hundred sovere^ns, and 
unlike any particular notion, conceit, or whatever else it may be ft^yled. 
The very ni^ure of everything finite is expressed by saying tiuit its 
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>)eii)g in time and apace ’is disci'epant from its notion. Gkxi, on 

the contrary, oughlt to be >vhat can only be ‘thought as existing.’ 
Hu notion hivoli'es Beix^. </. It is this unity of tile notien and being that 
constitutes the notioh'dC^eC , . . Besid^ the paltry strictpies which 
separate being from thott|^t, Can at b^ d^urb.the process of the mind 
from the thought of God to the certayity He is ; it cannot take it 
aumy. Jt is this process of transition, depending on theahsohite insepara¬ 
bility of the^thought*of God'from His Being, for which its proper 
autboHjty hiu been vindfcated in the theory of* faith or immediate know¬ 
ledge’^ j). 91). , 

. We Ikaye nothing furtJyjr to add*to our aoconnt of the 
development of this problem, ii which Hegel’s view appears to 
ns to mairk the culminating point, and the true philosophic 
method. We peed meyely mention that, the French spiritual- 
ietie tSehool ^Wiolly adopted flegel’s theory* oji this subject, land 
thatjt has always mamfkiued that the ditTerent proofs of the 
existence pf^ God, a» given in the logical and scholastic form, 
only the external side, the forpial exposition of Hhc imme¬ 
diate movement by which we reason from the finite to the 
indnite, think tlie infinite in the finite, and by which God is 
made the centre and the foundation of thought. * 

' “ All knowledge of truth,” says Cousin, “ is knowledge of 

God, and the direct perception of truth implies an indirect 
and obscure perception of God. . . . Knowledge is by 
nature divine. . . . EeligiBn is essential to reason. . . . 
X 3 there is being in all^thought, all thought is religious. . . . 
EvOTy thought, tfvrery ^ord, is an act of faith, a religion in 

itself ” (Cousin, Premiers Fragments, p. 291). 

• • 

2. THEORIES CONCERNING THE NATURE DP GOD. 

♦ 

^escdrtes* Theodicy; God Gavm of Himself; God Creator of 
the St&mal Troths; Theory of Continuous Creation; The 
V&ra^y. • 

Wei now pass^ ^n» the question of the existSnCb of God to 
that of His nature; and we shall b^nf as* always , when deal-^ 
ing with modem philgsophy, by examming the theodicy of 
Descartes. The fundamental principle of this theodicy is that 
God . is cause of Himself {causa sui), which is already 
stood in th(^ statement that He is the. self-existent Being. 
Descartes ceiiamlj appears to have used* these expresfuons 
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literally, for he says: “ From the very fact that I am 
imperfect, it f^llows;;^ in the first place, that 1 4.0 not owe my 
existence to myself; for if I had given s^yself being I sboii^d 
a fortirn'i have given myself every perfection,” an argument, 
* says Arnauld, which, apj^rn to imply that a thing may give 
itself Iteing before it exists. It was objected to Descartes that 
this expression, “ self-ekistent beii^,” whiclf is always applied to 
•• God, can only be understood negatively, and simply signifies 
that a thing does not exist through any other being; and that 
it cannot be utoderstood^in a positir/e and affirmative way, that 
is to say, as if owing existence Co itself as cause. 

But Descartes replied that, on the contrary, the expression 
was to be taken in a positive and not in a negativen sense; 
othm wise (aod Woulid be without a cause, without any*^ raty> 
memli. If a thing** could exist without a cause, what jyoiild 
l)eeome of the -axiom oT causality, without .which is 
impossibfe to pr()ve the existence of Qod ? This axiom. shOuM 
be stated thus: Everything has a cause; therefore, God Him' 
self must have a cause, and that cause is His own essence. No 
doubt God is not, strictly^speakhig, His own efficient cause, but 
in Him the formal cause or essence plays tl^e part of the 
efficient cause and is analogous to the^fficientcause, just as the 
polygon is analogous to the circle. In God His essence is the 
cause of His existence. It is l^ause He is supremely perfect 
that He exists, and it is in this sense that He is His own 
cause. Thus, as we see, this theory finally takes us bwk to 
the ontological proof; for it is beeause in God existence is con* 
ditioned by His essence that His essence can be empl(yed to> 
prove His eocistence (seeHhe whole of the discussion with 
Arnauld, Cousin’s cd. Vol. II, p. 60, ^ seq.). 

This theory of a God who is the Cftuse of Himself attributes, 
^the greatest possible power to what is divine (Jt^. 5"*" pp. 
448-455). Thus we find Descartes exalts the omnipotence of 
God, and teaclies not only, as is taught fh ^evefry form of Chris¬ 
tianity, that He cifea^d the world, but also that Ee created the 
eternal truths. Descartes says tliat God would still be subject 
to, some, other power, as Jupiter was to the Styx, if there 
existed outside and above Him any class of truths which He 
had not created; he, therefore, does not hesitate to state that, 
if the three angles of a triangle are equal'‘to two right angles. 
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and if (herd are no mountaina without valleyH, it is because God 
hfc willed it so—a dpctilne* which would appeajr to violate the 
pfinciple of contradi^cm, if it were not possible to take it in 
another sense, and say wit^ Descartes himself,* tliat “ God 
creates not only existences, but also esa&nces ”; for this implies 
that, with these esgences, ^e created the tmthS and relations 
that result 4rom them. Thi^, God cre4ted •space, and in space 
the triangle, and in the triangle the geometrical laws which* 
arise out of i]|s essence, as, for,example, the equality of its 
three angles to two right iChgles. Gdd creates the father and 
the son, and with them th6 mhral relations which spring from 
their r«5q)eotive essences. • 

* For the jest, Descatrtes piakes liis doetrine appear much 
more plausible tlian at first sight, by saying that, in God, will 
and •intelligence are one—a doctrine which is after all not so 
op|K)sed to • the common one, since Thomas Aquinas himself 
taught that in God all attribute! Hogether ara one, iJecauae He 
is pure actuality. According to the doctrine of the unity of 
' will and intelligence, it wouhl not be by^ will alone, by God’s 
free choice, that truth was*created, but by a will that is 
identical with, intelligence, that is to say, something quite 
‘other than what we onftnarily call will. 

Another consequence of the Cartesian theory of divine 
•omnipotence is the doctrine of a continuous creation. This 
doctrine was notjpeciilj^to Descartes, for it really belonged to 
the scholastics, as ho himself mentions. Descartes teaches that 
of itself the creation wpuhl not^ only not have Ijegun to exist, 
but that»it^could not even continue^to so exist; for, he says, 
the moments of tTme are independent of one another; therefore, 
at each moment of a being’s existence the^cause- which gave it 
this existence must continue to give it every instant. Con¬ 
servation is nothing else than creation; and Descartes, as we 
have seen, made use of this principle in order to prove the 
existence of God, without, as he said, having to face the diffi¬ 
culty of a ^processus in infinitum ; for ^hS question is not so 
much who created m« formerly, as, to whom do 1 owe my 
present conservation, and since I ara an actual thingf4|iere 
must be an actual cause which maintains my existence. 

Those adteraaries of DSscartes who considered his physics 
only, without i^ard to his metaphysics, acefised him of atheism. 
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because he endeavoured to explain: the universe through the 
laws "of • motion alone. “ Desca?^,^ si^s Paseah’ “ v^ottld 
willingly have done without Gcfd, he: made God give‘“a 
fillip to the "world, and after thathad ni> farther use for Him.’* 
But the folly of this reproach appears when we consider that 
if God created* the laws^ of logic,' if each act A>y which the world 
is preserved is a momevt of the act of preatioh in generaiy the 
' Wofld in its logical and mechanical development is jtist as 
much the work of God as if* He manifested His 'existence by 
acts that were purely ar&trary. * 

l^ibnitz, it is true, reproacheS IfiKoartes with having* done 
away with hiial , causes under the pretext that we cannot knOw 
the Gretitor’s int«itv>n8; but Hes>carteS, while he uphold HO 
final cause in particular, still, in a general way, p^ves the 
existence of xlesign 'in all .things “by relying on no ffther 
principle , than that of the infinite perfections ’* ■ 
m Method, V), and by deductng from the divine iranautability, 
which is ,a consequence of the divine perfection, that funda¬ 
mental law of nature, the conservation of the quantity of. 
motion: a law which, though it ^as been to a certain eirtent 
modified in later times as regards tlje terms .of its expres¬ 
sion, has remained none the less the basis of science, ' 

discovery of a certain immutably quantity in nature, whatever' 
the formula of this quantity,^ is one of Descartes’ great’achieve¬ 
ments. And, far from excluding Goflf, from^ the, world, this 
Idw, according to him, is a certain proof of the divine prince. 

Further, Descartes riiakes /.his thepdicy cor^plete hy the 
doctrine of the divine Veracity {Midit IV). principle', 

which is also" derived fron” the idea of perfeption, serves ns 
ultimate basis’to th% certitude which was already founded on ; 
the. criteriCn of self-evidence. The divine veracity is logically 
(leducihle from the conception of a j^Crfect j^ing, for it is 
impossible that, such a Being could dfeceivp uEb 

It is true that it might be questioned v3iethfer the tiieory of 
an omnipotence that rib above truth itself, is not somewhat 
prejudicial to the foregoing coficlusion; fbr if God creates truth,; 
whjvshoiild not create a truth that was iclativ^ to us, but 

1 Deiiicai*tes called it qoxiwtity o/mo^ioj^ljeibnitz ^e .qv^ntity of vitqt 
force. Kow we say th^ consei-vation of energy (see Poinoan'^ appendices 
Em. Boutroux's ed. of the Jftmodbfa^y). >; 
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at the eartne time not the zeal truth? And might it nqt be that 
oitr tidind,»by its ^n oonatitution, conceives verwity m a per- 
fe^tiptf, Whilst indififeo^poe to truth was the. characteristic of a 
higher nature ? However this may be, an(^ Hescastes does not 
go into tile qu^tion, it is, as ^ l^now^atipon the divine veracity 
that he foq.xi(te thejexisteime bodies, for, he says, we have an 
invincib^i inclination to believe in th% existence. Now, this 
inclination has been given to us by Go^; He would, thereforq*. 
be dece^ving'us^if therawere in reality no bodies. • 

Finally, God is the basis of certainty; not that l>esoartes 
expressly says that the crileri(9n of self-evidence is insuiticient; 
but, *aB 'we cannot always go tiirough th€f same reasoning, we are 
<obli^.d to refer to our memor)' in order to be sul^ that we have 
formerly taken such or such a thing to be self-evident; and it 
Is thb divine veracity tliat is our warrant of the tmthfuhiess of 
our faculties, and cdnsefiuontly of bur memory. Lastly, as has 
said, if self-evidence auificefe^as a logical test of* certainty, 
the divine veracity serves to confirm this certainty ontologically. 

lb sum up: God, the cause of Himself;—His esMuce the 
cause of His existence;—contirfUoiis cjeation;—God as the creator 
of eternal truths;—the diWne immutability as the foundation of 
physics.;—divine veracify: these are the essential points in the 
theodicy of Descartes. We shall now proceed to ex^niiie 
that of Malebranche. * 

• 

. Med^'anehe: * The ^Immediate Vision of God; Vision in 
God./ Theory of Oceasional Games; Optimism; SimplicUy of 
»Ways or. Methods ; The*Infinite^Motine of Creation. 

Mal€branche,*a8 we have alreadfy seen, simplified Descartes’ 
proof of the existence of God by his doctrine of the idea of the 
Infinite. Instead of, like Descartes, reasoning from the idea 
to its object as from an effect to its cause, he holds that the 
idea of the Infinite and God are one and the same thing. * 
G^kI is known nof through an ^dea, but He i& i£ in Himself; 
if,He . is 43iought, He is.” But what Jre'we to understand by 
this term Gody For Malebranche, as for Descartes, God is the 
iTtfini frfdy perfect Being, but Malebranche insists nlorg^than 
Descartes on God’s character as Being, ll appears to him*super- 
fluons to add the idea of perfection to that of being. For hini 
Gotl is the itiifveraal Being, the Being of Beings.” “ In order Ui 
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know what being is we must always remove from the idea of 
beings the notion of such and such beings” {SrCtr. and 

8 ). He is neiflier body nor spirit; spirit is not to be attributed 
in the samQ sense to God and man. God is Being without 
restriction” (21). “Tbe Ipfimte simply” (12, 17). “The 
incletermimite^ being ” (23), that is to sa^, “ being that is 
in no sense limitej^.” 'Malebranche' tells, us further that God 
js incomprehensible. When I speak fo you of God,” he says, 
“if you understand what 1 say, it .piust be that I speak 
wrongly.” ^ * 

Having decided this, the naixt question is \ while God is 
our immediate object when we address Him, do. we see God in 
His substance or in His eifects and by. participation ? ' Male- 
branche replies; * 


“ I do not deny that £he eubstance of God ie seen in itself. see it 
in itself in this sense, that we do not see it through something finite that 
represents it ; but not in the sen^e that we reach it in its simplicity, an*l^ 
that we discover in it His perfections (P. 22). You do not discover that 
pinpeity, which is essential to the Infinite, of being at the same time onS 
and all things, and so simple that, in !^im each perfection contains all the 
others without any real diatinstion” (P. 21). 


However imperfect this vision of Gdd may be, yet He is the 
only being we perceive in itself. All other lieiiigs (at least all 
bodies) we only perceive in God—such is the celebrated theory 
known as Vision in God. Furthermore, beings are not only 
not known in themselves, but are also, of thofuselves, incapable 
of action. They are merely the occasions which determine 
God to act. This is the theory oV occasional cans^ which 
forms the second part of Malebranche’s system. God, since 
He is the sole beipg, is also alone intelligible and the only 
agent. 

In the iiist place, what is the meaning of this strange 
expression, “ We see all things in God ” ? , 

We have to' distinguish two kinds of'bein^j—the soul and 
the body. I’roperly i^)eaking, we do not know tfiie soul, we 
liave no idea, but onlf' a confused consciousness of it, and so 
Mal^ranche fioes not say that we see souls in God, but 
reserves this expi-esBion for bodies. And why is this ? 
Because bodies alone can be the object of rational cognition. 
They alone can betknown in their essence,' Only in the case 
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of bodies are we able to deduce their properties from tlieir 
essence, Y^hich is extensioir. The science of bodies is geometry; 
but there is no geometry of souls, of .these we only have an 
empirical knowledge. This is what Malebranch^ means when 
he says that the soul is not* knpwn*to us in its idea, whereas 
Ixidies are known to us in their ideas, that is to say, in their 
essence. ♦ • , , 

Bnt what is this essence T It is a part of the substance oi 
God which* i-epresentg to us the bodies created by Him 
(wliether these bodies exist really orniot). God creates beings 
by participation in His sitbstance. There is therefore in Him 
something which is an a priori representation of these lieings, 
and it is this representation itself that we sea when we think 
we see bodies. To know i»odies is thus to know God as r(q)ie- 
sentative of bodies. This doctrine Ijecowes still cleanu* if we 
assume in- God ah intelligible fixtensioii which diliers from 
‘corporeal and sensible, extensicfiv being pujp and "immutable, 
the ideal of extension rather than a concrete and definite 
‘extension. Thence it follows that vision in God is ])ul tlie 
vision of the divine extension in which we draw geometrical 
figures which are the essential elements iu bodies. 
f Malebranche furtlidi* explains tliat we see in tlie .same 
manner not only bodies, but the universal and necessary 
truths, that is to say, math^natical and moral truths. Bf)th 
are mtios, but the fomer are ratios of qmntity and the latter 
ratios of perfectwn (see The Ethical PrMem, (Miap. I). When¬ 
ever we contemplate these two kind of ratios, God reveals 
•and communicates to us Ilis BnbstaiKje. 

As Gk)d is thcpsole intelligible b€fng,8o is He also the sole agent, 
the sole cause; in other words, finite l)eing8 are merely passive, 
and in them cmly phenomena occur; but these phenomena are 
for God an occasion of action. For example, the movements 
of our body are for God the occasion on which He creates 
sensations in our ftuls, while the desires of*the soul are an 
occasion fd!r Him to create movement^irf the IxMiy. But why 
is this the ^case ? «!Because the action of cause implies a 
necessary relation with its effect, and we never find am^thing 
of the kind either in our internal or external experience. 

Thus Malebranche had, before Hume, peroeivetl the difficulty 
involved in the ’prqblem of causality. We see, he said, like 
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Hume, only Rucceasions of phenomena, and not the inner 
connection by ^hich two terms atfe joined. Why does'thfit 
connection escape our perception ? Because it is spmethiifg 
divine, aometliing to whip!) thei^e is nothing analogous in 

creatures {Mid. VhHt. I^, 2). • 

• . 

“ If we eome to conHider «ir notion of catise or of the powpr of action, 
Hc cannot doubt tliat tldf idea lepreeenta something divine” {Rech. de la 
1 er. ,YI, iii). “ To assume efficiency in creatures is to divinize them, for 
all efficiency is something divine and infinite ” {M4d. ChHtf IX, 7)« “ It is a 
contiadiction to say all the angels and d^ls together could move a bit 
of straw’” VII, 10). • • 

« 

In these two theoriea (Vision in God and Occasional Causes). 
Malebninclie’s theovlicy may be summed up. We must fmrther 
jiientiun thiee characteiistic doctniies oii^his : ( 1 ) his optimum; 
(2) the principle of the simplicity of meaus; (3) the iniimte 
motive of areatiou. « • 

Ar regards Malebranche’R doctrine of optimism a passage 
from Fduelon supplies us with a summary of it: 

“llie following aie the principal edneeptions which go to make up 
hits system: Ist, God, as an infinitely perfect being, accomplish 
nothing that dues not beat the mark of Hib infinite* perfection; so 
among all the works He might peiform. His wdsdom always detenumea 
Him to th(x>se the most peifect. It i» true that He is free to act or nofT 
act outside Himself, but supposing He does act He must produce w^t* 
ever is most peifect, being thereto invincibl/^termined by the order 
of things. It w'eie imwoithy of Him not to conform Jo this wder” 
{HifuiatioH du de Malehranohe^ Ch. 1). ^ 

This is a correct account pf Malebranche’s Hfptimim, which * 
is identical with th^ of Ixjibiiib:. To this general principle 
Mulebtauche adds two others which are peculiar to himself: 
1 st, the principle of the dmplinty of ways or of ym^al volitions ; 
2 if(l, the necessity of IwinmtUion in oyder t^fit the universe 
may lie worthy ef God. % ^ 

“ The first,” continues ^uj^lon, ‘‘consists in that God proddbed the most 
pei-fect woik by the simplest means.* He might have added many apparent 
lieauti^to His wa|-ks, but He could not do so without demgating from 
siinplun^ of method. But what is this simplicity of ways or of method? 
Grd, knowing all the difierent ways of doing His work,.will choose the 
one that will cost Him the smallest number of pai;tictdar volitions, the 
way in which He sees tliat general volitions would he most fruitful. He 
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might'by al particular volition have pm'ented the rain from falling use* 
IcMsly bn to |he eea, but it is luoroperfect in God to spare Himself pairtiunlui' 
volitions t^n to this p^ection to His work.” * * ^ 

Here is the third principle*: . * 

** But in order that the work of Qod might naye the maj'k of infinite per- 
fectiouy the author (t.e 4 Malebi'anche^ adds to the principle of the simplicity 
of means a ^cond principle, whj^h is, that tjie.wvrld would be a work 
unworthy of God if Jesus Christ had not formed part of the plan of> 
creation. God could ouly^cimte the world in view of the incarnatiiTh of 
the Word. Even if man hadanever sinned, the birth of Jesus Christ 
Would have been an absolute n^cesyty.” 

Thus tlie infinite motive of cieatt'oa was the birth and 
incarnation pf Jesus Christ., In this way^ MaJebranche’s mclifi- 
physiies merges into theology. • 

Ah. we see, God. in l&olebranche’s system, is all. He is the 
^le light and the* sole cause. *He is all that is real und 
intelligible in things, and He, as*tlie Word inc^rnatdj is further 
a member and a jiart of the world. Were it not for the 
Christian piety by which it is inspired this theory would 
Bcarbely be distinguishable frdhi tha| of Spinoza. 

% 

Theology of Sjnnosa * Unity of Substance; The Attrihutes of 
^od; ThqvgM and Extension; Divine Freedom and Univ&i’sal 
jtfoeessUy. * 

Spinoza’s theodicyj** if we may use the term, cannot 
. ea 0 % be distinguished from his metaphysics. We shall, how¬ 
ever, endeavour to limit our account by confining ourselves to 
•his doettine of the nature of God aad by recalling what has 
been isaid in the*preceding chaptef concerning Ida proof of the 
existence of Godl • 

Spinoza’s theory of God may be brought under three heads: 
1st, God is the -pnly substance; 2nd, tlie only attributes We 
know of Him «re extension and thought; Jrd^ He evolves 
Himself necsess&rily according to the law of His essence. 

It is generally believed that SpinozJ^ doctrine of the unity 
of substance i» merely*a necessaty consequence of the definition 
lUrrowed from Descartes: “ Substance is that 'dfiichas ja^tself 
and is conceived through itself ” {Ethics 1# Def. 3). Hence it is 
said, ‘‘ Sined suhsj^ce, by its definition, is being in itself, it 
ftdlows evidently there can only be ond substance, for there 
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can only exist one being in itself and through itself.” But that 
Spinoza’s.doctrine is not essentially'connected with this (fefiifi- 
tion is proved by the fact that in the book Which gives his fiMt 
sketch of the Ethics^ that is, in the De Deo et Homine, Spinoza 
asserts the unity of ^.bstaRce without making use of' the 
(’artesian defihition. „l5ven in the ^thics ^e does not employ 
this definition to prove* the unit^ of substance, bivt proves it 
-by the theorem that a substance cannot l)e produced (I, VI)I 
“ For,” he says, ** it could 1^ produce#' only by "a substance 
having difterent attributes or by' a substance h4ving attri¬ 
butes in common with it”; but he shows that both of these 
ways are alike impossible. Since a substonce cannot be 
pr6{luced, it follows^ that every ^substence is uncreated,^ or, 
ill other words, that every substande is self-existent. 

This being the cafie, it only remains for him to proverlike 
all metaphysicians, tliat there can only be ohe being that exists 
of itself. There ca-imot be sei'^ral uncreated substances, for the 
reason that there cannot be several infinities. In short, 
Spinoza’s definition has not at all 'the meaning generally attri¬ 
buted to it; for he doe^ not 'say that substance is being 
through itself, but only that it is a being in itself, which is a 
very ilifferent statement, since-it expr^ses, riot the antithesis 
between the contingent and the necessary, but the antithesis 
lietween mode and substance. Modes and attributes always 
exist in some otlier thing, and thT.g^ Spinoza calls them 
inhmrentia ; and in scholastic language inherence js the law by 
which the mode or attribute is,^ united the substance. Sub¬ 
stance, on the contrary, .’s not inherent in anything, does not>- 
exist in another thing, and Since it does not fexist in another 
thing it exists in itself, is in itself.^ Similarly, it is known (rf 
itself, that is to say, it does not require any other thing in 
order to be known, unless it lie in its origin; but as far as I 
know it as existing, T can think it without thinking any other 
thing. These are indeed thq true characfestics of sul^tance, 
and it is hard to see'w|[at other definition could be'j^pven of it 

• ** c- 

^ It will be no|jced that in this definition Spinoza does not 1^ anyt 
niean/wy fhat substance exists through but only that it existe 
in itadf, and is known through itself, which is quite a,different Ihiag. 
It is by the pi'evious argxunent that Spinoza proves^that every substance 
exists through itself^ an<f consequently that there can 1^ only one substance. 
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But it renuuuB to be known if such a being can exist and yet 
iv)t be just the uncreated b^ing^ and this is Spinoza’s proposition. 
TSjib he proves .by saying, that if such a substaiftie were created, 
either iU would have attributes in commom With^the creating 
substance, and in that case itVould be identical with it, because 
substances only differ in theij attributes; or it would possess 
different aJ^tributeS, in wHich case one» could not be the cause 
of the other, since tfiere muft always bb something common in^ 
cause and effect. (The effect must involve the concept of» tfie 
cause.) • • * * 

Having preved God tp. bf the only substance, and hav¬ 
ing, like Descartes, defined Him as tbe being whose essence 
involves existence, Spinoza now proceeds to the determination 
of His attributes. God posSesses an infiidt^ numl)er of infinite 
attributes. Of theses we only know ^ two-—extension and 
thpught. Before he tells us what are the attributes po86ease<l 
by God, Spinoza sets forth tho»^ wliich He does »ot possess. 

■ Indeed, it is only in the second part of the” Ethics {JDe MerUe} 
that Spinoza proves the existence of the two attributes in God 
which we do kngw, namely, extension’ and thought. But 
in the first Part (I, 31, 32, and Schol. of Prop. 17) ho proves 
that God has aeithei understanding nor will. However, 
although the two attributes of God arc not proved in the first 
part, they are implied in itf Fdr Spinoza proves, (Schol. of 
Brop. 16), firstly that, God can be extended without being 
divisible; secondly, tlfat understanding and will, without being 
divine attributes are modes of the divine thought (Props. 31 
,and d2\ * * 

In order to prove the existence of thought jp God, Spinoza 
lays down this axiom: man thinks (II, ax, 2 ). There are, there¬ 
fore, individual thoughts, that is to say, modes which presuppost^ 
an attribute without which they cannot be conceived. But as 
all things are in God, since He is the only substance, it foll<tws 
that these mo^es aye in God and conceived By God, therefore 
the attribute whose concept they imp^ w an attribute of God, 
The ■ same demonstration sery;es to ^rove the existence of 
' divine extension (II, Props. 1 and 2 ). , ^ 

Thus Spinoza attributes to God thought, but ••neither 
understanding nor will (I, Ptop. 17,‘Schol). The great 
difficulty is to seB what the distinction is ^vhich Spinoza makes 
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Ijetweeii mulerstauding and thought. This he does not tell us 
expressly; but either the term thoiight has no meaning,..or 
signifies knowledge pure and absolute; arid in ^is case und^y- 
staiiding must signify discursive and relative ki\owledge. 
Spinoza denies that understanding pertains to the natui:e of 
<fod, because ^lore can%e nothing common to human nature 
and the divine, and because the di</ine ufiderstanjiing would 
only have the same 'resemblance to <human understanding 
as -^^rhe dog, sign of the Zodiac, has to the dog, .the barking 
animal. • ^ r * 

But if this reasoning accep|ed,^the mine would have to be 
said of thought; and l^ow then would, the divine thought be 
proved ? Is it, as Spinb;ia said, merely by the fact that man 
thinks ? How cap divine thought 1)6 the cause of, human 
thought, since the effect must involve tke concept of the cf^use? 
We must then say that if r understanding is not in God, it is 
because it .is a finite mode of thought (discursive understanding)^' 
on the other hand it presupposes pure thought or what we 
ourselves would call intuitive understanding. 

It is, indeed, quite evident that by thought Spinoza dries 
not understand merely objective thought or the logical and 
rational laws of things, but also subjective thouglit, or the act 
of cognition. This follows from the proposition (II, 1, S^hol.), 
where he says, ** The more things a thinking being can 
the more reality or perfection we conceive it to possess/abc^ • 
therefore, the being which can think an'^ infinitude of v 

infinite ways is necessarily infinite by his power^^of tlrii^klngi’* 
Again, Spinoza says (II, Pro^. 3, SclfoL), “God underat^ds 
Himself.” And is it pos'sibl^ to understand wjthoat Imowing ? 
The divine thought Jp therefore the act of cognition in its fwure 
.and absolute essence. 

We now proceed to the question of the divine essence, and 
it»is here especially that we perceive liie inil«[eilee of .Descartes 
on Spinoza. • Descartes’ philosophy is doifiinatej by one funda¬ 
mental doctrine, the cdualibm of thought and oextepasion; 
Spinoza also liolds this^ualisim For hiip, as for Defioartea, the 
only clear and distinct ideas we have are the ideas of tkeiight 
and ^^t^t^nsion; for him also these two ideas, though alwfys in 
correspondence, are heterogeneous, and, like all C^rtesishs, he 
held that there couijdH)e no relation between therii. Fiai^y, 
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for Spinoza aj^ain the whole material tworld is explained hy 
i^tepsioii: but these two things, instead of being, as i)n the 
view of Descartes, two substances, are attributes of t)Tie and 
•tl^e samp subs^ce. 

4^nd now, how is the principle of thcMiiiity oi indivisil>i]ity of 
substenee (I, Prop. 13) to be recdncilefl'witli the^doctrine of the 
divine extension^ In <3lder*to soh'^ this jlitliculty, Spinoza 
draws a distinction betweensquanlity a#, it ^ists in the iniagiii- 
ation and senses, and (piantity as it evists in the uydft’- 
standii^ (i6w^»Prop. lit, Sejiol.). is only the surface of tilings, 
or body, that is divided and divisible; the real substratiuu or 
substance is indivisible; tor fn substance, or in the extended 
in itself, there is no separation of paits. All tiie aigunients 
brought against the *divipe extension spring fi*om i-egaiding 
extension as composed^if finite parts , but those who thus make ' 
up the infinite 1011 of tlie finite full mto%extrioable contiadic- 
•tions. Again, the divine perfe(;iioii is adduced as ohjection 
to this doctrine; but the extended in itself, being indivisible, 
in no uray diminishes the jierfection of God; and, moreover, us 
He alone exists, and as notlpng exists outside Him, He is not 
•capable of suffering or receiving modification from without. 

. Xn connec'fciou with^liis tlieory of tin* divine nature, we find 
in Spinoza another theory which is olweurc but impoitaiit— 
,that of the etenial and infinite inodca Spinoza holds the 
'-existenoe, between the attribute and tlie mode proper, of iiiter- 
.*mediate stales, Avhicl^ are not attributes but modes, ultliough 
not finite mbdes lilce moiles properly so called. “ Tliey were,” 
says Emile Saiaset, “ eifianatioift, as it were, wliich served to fill 
the chaam and |orm the transition beUwecn the natura naturms 
and the ^aiwra mtwrata, that is to ssy, between God and the 
world.” The existence of these mode's is proved by the 
€irgument (I, 21) that what is immediately derived from the 
absolute nature -of a divine attribute must participate in ^he 
absolute nature of •this attribute; it must, in some manner, 
express t^is absolute nature, and this must itself lie 

infinite and eternal (see Part III, Ch.\ll, Miiid). 

Of these eternal and infini^ inodes, Spinoza in the Etiiic& 
bnly names one—^the idea of God. God thinC:s, 8ays*3!l|>inoza, 
and tbe perfect a being is the more numerous are the 
Objects be thinhs. God, being infiniti^ thinks an infinity 
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iniiiiitely modified beings. Now an infinity of indnifiei^tttodtfied 
beiTij?s,i8 God Himseif. ‘Therefore "^xod thinks Go4f ^ther^(H9 
He has the idea*" of G(kI (II, 3). Hence it f<^o^s,*in*SpiiiiM».*ft 
doctrine, that God has the ideft of Himself, that He thinks, 
understands Himself. Hut what ifi a being’s thought of hupself 
if not self-consciousiicss. And if consciousness be attriljuted 
to God m\ist not we alse attribute tc/Him personality, at least 
in a certain degree ^ * , 

one call h, God who thinks God, impersonal i It as. 
true that Spinoza places the' idea ^af God, not ii) the'ho^fi^ 
TuUuram or divine substance its<»lf, hut like all modes, in tjie 
natvra miurala (I, Prop. 29, Scholium, and l*rop. 31). JBttt 
this is (I piirely abstract distinction notwithstanding <whi(^ 
Spiiioza certainly adhiits a tUvinb consciousneBS, ‘ It wbuld, 
however, i>e to straiijt Spinoza’s meaniikig, and to gi^^e to his 
doctrine of God an Alexandrian and agnostic sen^ searcely 
in harmony with his system if >we regarded his idea of God as 
a kind of hypostasis or fall from God, a thcoight which woi^ll 
contemplate God from without, or, from below, without itfldSP 
being God; for therd" is notliiiig in his writiiigs to warrant 
such an iiiteipretation. Nor would it be more rational to supposd 
that, as with Hegel, tlie idea of God had existence fiiily in human 
thought 'Diis doctrine would be ev^n more inconsistent with 
the spint of Spinoza's philosophy, foi it would lead to the* 
Kupposition that the mure perfect posterior to less 
psoisct, which is utterly opposed to SpMozh’s principles. The 
only remaining view is, tlien, that on Spinoza’s doctriim God is 
conscious of Himself, that this* cousciohsness fdlows fyom the^ 
absolute nature of thouglit, ajdd hence that it ie God. 

There remams to^be considered Spinoza’s doctrine of Hfte 
necessaiy evolution of God and of the divine freedom. 

Spinoza lays it down as a principle that God is afuee eause, 
arid that He is, moreovei, the oniy free oavm (I, Propi 17, 
Coroll.). “God*acts from the laws of His owgi nature only, 
and is compelled by^ up one!” and, indeed, since n^^thing mn 
either be or be conoSSfved w^hout Go4 {Ibid. Pitop. 16)^ it 
hdlows that Hq can be determined by nothing except Himidtf. 
l%er^efe He is free; and He is, moreover, the mdy fx% 
cause, since He is the only being that is detscmlndd W 
Mlf. 










